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PREFACE 

On  a  visit  tc  Kentucky  several  years  ago 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Rode a ,  of  Bowling  Green, 
said  that  he  would  like  to  invite  the  various  de¬ 
scendants  of  General  Benjamin  Covington  to  a  pic¬ 
nic  so  that  those  of  us  who  had  wandered  away 
could  meet  those  that  had  remained  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  all  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  Per¬ 
haps  sitting  around  a  barbecue  pit  or  a  large 
iron  kettle  of  Kentucky"  burgoo''  that  had  been  on 
the  open  wood  fire  all  the  previous  night  we 
might  induce  some  of  the  older  kinsmen,  whose 
days  were  growing  shorter  and  who  might  not  be 
with  us  much  longer,  to  enlighten  us  on  their 
early  experiences  and  to  pass  on  to  us  their  mem¬ 
ories  of  others  of  our  clan.  Perhaps  we  could 
even  arrange  for  a  stenographer  to  be  there  to 
take  it  all  down  in  shorthand. 

Unfortunately  the  picnic  did  not  material¬ 
ize,  but  the  idea  took  root  and  is  herewith  hum¬ 
bly  presented.  A  search  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
libraries  of  the  country  reveals  that  to  date  no 
complete  genealogy  of  the  Covington  family  in 
America  has  as  yet  been  written.  1  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  someone  better  qualified  will  come 
along  some  day  and  finish  what  I  have  attempted 
to  start,  as  this  effort  has  not  meant  to  be  a 
genealogy,  tut  sort  of  a  "family  album"  . 

To  all  of  those  who  helped  in  furnishing 
data  1  wish  to  express  my  appreciation,  but  es¬ 
pecially  to  Mr.  John  B.  Rodes  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rode s ,  his  daughter,  both  descendants  of  Benjamin 
Covington,  Marcus  Euclid  Covington,  of  Avon  Park, 
Florida,  Euclid  M.  Covington,  Westport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Major  Wells  Covington,  Albert  Covington,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Mrs.  William  Ainsworth,  Greenhaven 
Derby,  Kansas,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Thomas,  Cardston, 
Alberta,  Canada,  Mrs.  Lucile  Covington  McMahon, 
Shreveport, Louisiana,  and  especially  to  my  mother, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Nye ,  and  to  my  brother,  Edward  L. 
Covington,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  check  and  re-check  the 
facts  but  frequently  the  source  material  has  been 
conflicting . 


Omaha,  Nebraska 
October,  1941 


William  S.  Covington 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prophets  of  doom,  of  which  the  woods  are 
full,  in  these  troublesome  years  speak  lightly  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  family.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  social  revolution  when  free¬ 
dom  is  sacrificed  for  security  and  the  State  is 
supreme.  A  long  war,  inflation  and  financial 
ruin  may  lie  ahead  but  whatever  is  in  store  for 
us  human  nature  will  be  the  same.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  need  for  the  security  and  stability 
of  the  family,  and  nothing  will  replace  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  family  unit  to  mould  character.  The 
Chinese  are  the  most  honest  race  of  people  in  the 
world  because  their  greatest  desire  is  to  be  "an 
honorable  son  of  an  honorable  father.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  individual  can 
have  four  thousand  and  ninety-four  great,  great, 
great,  great,  great,  great,  great,  great,  great- 
grand  parents  in  twelve  generations  -  or  three 
hundred  years  -  the  length  of  time  the  Covingtons 
have  been  in  America  -  there  must  be  something 
about  a  family  that  gives  it  a  definite  stamp  or 
pattern.  This  seems  to  be  true  even  though  it  is 
said  the  daughter  inherits  the  mental  traits  of 
the  father  and  the  son  the  characteristics  of  the 
mother.  Like  the  remark  of  George  Lernard  Shaw 
to  Isadora  Duncan  when  she  suggested  marriage  be¬ 
cause  with  his  wonderful  brain  and  her  beauty 
their  child  would  be  so  superior,  he  replied 
"But  suppose  the  child  inherited  my  beauty  and 
your  brains.” 

Among  the  apparently  general  characteris¬ 
tics  cf  the  Covingtons  may  be  mentioned  love  of 
the  land,  honesty,  bluntness,  ability  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  financially,  tolerance 
and  moderation  in  all  things. 

New'  England  families  have  been  well  cata¬ 
logued,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  v/as  the  first  to  become  in¬ 
dustrialized.  The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  economy  largely  based  upon  agriculture,  and 
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with  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  still 
owning  and  living  on  the  land  originally  taken  up, 
has  been  content  in  a  large  measure  to  pass  its 
family  traditions  down  by  word  of  mouth.  With 
everyone  in  the  county  and  state  knowing  the  old¬ 
er  families  and  their  descendants,  their  good 
points  and  their  shortcomings,  a  written  history, 
other  than  just  a  bare  outline  f  probably  seemed 
quite  unnecessary.  The  solidarity  of  Southern 
families  created  first  by  the  rigors  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  days  and  later  ground  in  by  mutual  sacrifi¬ 
ces  and  sufferings  in  the  Civil  War  and  recon¬ 
struction  period,  together  with  the  fact  that 
many  are  inter-related  has  contributed  to  this 
feeling . 

In  recent  years,  however,  more  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  made  available  in  print  about  Sou¬ 
thern  families.  Probably  this  is  being 
spurred  on  by  the  greater  industrialization  of 
the  South  and  its  increasing  prosperity.  We  may 
even  find  ourselves  banded  together  In  family  as¬ 
sociations  like  our  New  England  friends,  with 
annual  dues  and  conclaves.  No  person  would  v/ant 
to  be  like  the  Missouri  mule  with  neither  pride 
of  ancestry  nor  hope  of  posterity.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing-- 


"We  have  heard  the  warning  of  our 
ancestors:  ’Take  no  pride  in  ancestry, 

unless  it  helps  you  to  become  better 
ancestors.  As  you  are,  so  once  were 
we;  as  we  are,  so  you  shall  be,  merely 
ancestors.’  ” 

You  will  not  find  many  Covingtons  In  "Who's  Who" 
— not  many  have  even  attracted  much  notice  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  states.  Most  of  them  have 
missed  that  "tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune";  but  on 
the  other  hand  you  will  find  them  leading  honor¬ 
able  lives,  and  trying  to  deserve  the  respect, 
admiration  and  affection  of  their  fellow-man. 

.  /&.  / ^  (?. 

- - - 
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ENGLAND 

Covington  -  Kuv-ing-ton:  There  can  te 
no  question  as  to  the  country  of  origin  of  that 
name.  The  ending  11  lug-ton"  indicates  that  It  is 
an  English  place  or  locality  naie.  One  authority 
states  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  "Cuvinga  -  tun*1 
or  the  descendants  of  ( n lngn )  -  the  Cufa  family 
living  near  the  Cufa  estate  .  ("tun”)  "oT~nfrThe  Tun 
of  Cufa  1  s  people11. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Place 
Names  -Oxfcru,  England,  1936,  states:  ’’Many  place 
names  are  proven  by  Old  English  forms  to  go  back 
to  " ing  (a)  tun”  though  post  conquest  forms  show 
no  trace  of  the  “lug’1  .  Thus  Tibberton  (Tidbertun 
in  Domesday)  is  Tidbrigh tinga tun  in  a  charter  of 
972  n  . 

In  names  derived  from  Teutonic  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian  the  root  words  come  last  as  will  be 
found  with  ton,  dale ,  burg,  berg,  f ord ,  etc., 
v/hereas  in  Celtic  names  the  pool  word  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  tne  name  If  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  such  as  pen,  ben,  dun,  1 is ,  rath, 
strath,  es  for  example,  Lismore,  Strathmore,  etc. 
Thus  Covington  is  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  or¬ 
igin,  although  we  cannot  deduce  our  English  sur¬ 
names  from  the  nomenclature  of  any  single  people 
for  the  English  are  an  amalgam  of  many  races 
fused  into  one . 

The  document  called  Domesday  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  finest  earliest  national  record  in 
Europe.  It  gives  a  census-like  description  of 
the  realm  v/ith  the  names  of  the  owners,  the  na¬ 
ture,  extent,  value,  liabilities,  etc.  of  their 
properties  and  was  compiled  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  1085-86.  Thus  the  name  "Covintune” 
appears  In  Domesday  Book,  1086  -  ’’Kuvintone15  in 
Episcopal  Registers,  1226,  and  ,,CouyingtonM  in 
Assize  Rolls  in  1260.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
few  people  knew  how  to  read  or  write  in  those  an¬ 
cient  days  and  phonetic  spelling  was  the  rule. 
Even  as  late  as  the  early  19th  century  Covington 
was  sometimes  spelled  Goventon  when  there  could 
be  no  question  of  the  identity.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  the  examples  of  the  well  knov/n  streets 
in  London  -  Rotten  Roy/,  that  originally  was  Rue 
de  Roi,  and  Charing  Cross,  that  got  Its  name  from 
Chere  Heine  Croix.  Even  Ovlngton  Square  In  Lon- 
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don  might  originally  have  been  Covington. 

Eesides  names  that  were  derived  from  a 
particular  tribe  or  place,  such  as  "The  Tun  of 
Cufa's  People1' ,  men  received  their  names  from 
their  trades,  such  as  Henry  the  Baker,  William 
the  Cook,  John  the  Smith.  Smith  was  a  general 
term  meaning  trade  and  from  it  comes  names  such 
as  Goldsmith,  Whitesmith  (worker  in  tin).  Arrow- 
smith.  Many  names  were  derived  from  occupations 
around  the  castle  or  manor  house,  such  as  Carver, 
or  the  Individual  who  carved  the  meat,  which  also 
applies  to  Dresser;  Chamberlain  -  keeper  of  the 
records,  often  shortened  to  Chambers;  Parker,  the 
one  in  charge  of  the  deer  park;  Gardener,  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Cook,  etc.  Also  from  such  general  names  as 
Adam  came  Adams,  Adamson,  Adcock,  Addison,  Adkins, 
Atkinson  -  John,  whence  came  Johnson,  Jenkins, 
Evans,  Jennings,  Hanson,  Hancock,  Hawkinson,  etc. 

With  the  Norman  Invasion  (1066)  some  place 
names  used  the  French  do ,  meaning  from,  as  for 
example.  Sir  Thomas  de  Cove,  County  Norfolk, 
1330;  Sir  Ralph  de  Cove,  County  Stafford,  1273; 
William  de  Covingtre,  Oxford;  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ly .  But  after  1355  the  French  le_  or  de  begins  to 
disappear  In  English  names.  To-ofay  both  the 
French  de  and  the  German  Von  in  their  respective 
languages  are  considered  names  of  great  distinc¬ 
tion,  as  for  example,  Du  Pont  d_e  Nemours  and  Von 
nindenburg.  Von  in  German  indicates  that  the 
person  at  least  belongs  to  the  lesser  nobility. 
So  In  old  Anglo-Saxon  the  suffix  “Tun11,  later  ton 
meaning  estate,  was  equivalent  to  the  modern  Von 
in  German  or  d_e  in  French. 

The  name  Covington  can  be  found  in  numer¬ 
ous  English  dictionaries  of  names.  One  authority 
states:  “Covington  -  Coventon  -  a  parish  in 
County  Huntingdon".  Dictionary  of  Family  Names, 
Lower -Bond  on,  1860.  No  doubt  cur  English  cousins 
have  prepared  a  complete  history  of  the  Covington 
family  In  England  but  if  such  a  book  has  been 
printed  it  is  not  available  in  this  country  at 
present . 

The  English  branch  of  the  family  does  not 
appear  tc  be  extensive  tc-day,  yet  nevertheless 
it  is  net  obscure,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  f ol¬ 
io-vying  two  examples  extracted  from  the  English 
"'Who  Was  Who"  . 


«.  'iqo^  s  aluO 

i  0 

i  ‘  ;  £  j  10 
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Stenton  Covington — director  of  the  Westminster 
Fire-Office,  was  born  November  4,  1Q56,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Sara  Covington.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  privately.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
Russia  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Trust,  and  gave  to  the  nation 
both  headlands  of  Fowey  Harbour,  and  to  the 
town  woods,  over-looking.  Hr.  Covington  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar¬ 
dens  Association;  member  of  the  council  for 
the  preservation  of  Rural  England  and  of  the 
Common  Preservation  Society.  He  married  Annie 
Christina  Gibbs. 

Rev.  William  Covington —  Prebendary  and  Canon 
non-Res i d ent iary  of  Portpoolin  St.  Pauls  Cath¬ 
edral.  He  was  educated  at  the  Merchants  Tay¬ 
lors’  School;  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  He  was  Rural  Dean  of  Holborn 
in  1892;  examining  chaplain  to  Lord  Bishop  of 
London;  Surrogate  for  Diocese  of  London;  Ex¬ 
amining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Worcester  1892- 
97;  Vicar  of  St.  Luke’s,  Hammersmith  1870-78; 
and  Vicar  of  Brompton  S.  W.  1878-99. 

A  few  years  ago  before  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  one  English  Covington  was  quite  prom" 
inent  In  the  British  world  of  sports  as  a  cricket 
cr  tennis  player.  .He  was  as  well  known  over  there 
as  was  the  Covington  who  distinguished  himself 
about  eighteen  years  age  here  on  the  gridiron  as 
part  of ^  "Bo1’  McMillan's  famous  Center  College 
football  team,  ~  the  same  "Fraying  Colonels"  who 
defeated  some  of  the  most  outstanding  teams  in  the 
country . 


I  almost  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an 
English  Covington  once --a t  least  1  met  a  friend  of 
one.  It  was  in  Brussels,  Belgium  in  1S23  .  Every 
day  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  American  Express 
Company  for  my  mall  and  asked  the  English  girl  at 
the  mail  desk  if  there  was  any  mail  for  Covington. 
And  every  day  she  replied  "No,  Mr.  Cove-*Ing ton, 
tnere  is  no  mail  for  you  to-day."  After  about  ten 
days  of  this  she  said:  "You  probably  think  it 
strange  that  I  call  you  Cove-ing ton  when  you  call 
yourself  Covington,  but  I  have  a  very  good  friend 
at  Newcastle -on- Tyne  who  has  the  same  name  and  ho 
calls  It  Coveington." 


. 
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Although  it  took  about  ten  days  for  her  to 
forget  her  English  reserve,  and  talk  to  me,  she 
expressed  delight  and  amazement  at  meeting  an 
American  Y/ith  the  name  Covington.  IiOY.’ever,  I  did 
not  succeed  in  changing  her  pronunciation  of  the 
name  for  the  very  good  reason,  I  strongly  suspect, 
that  she  v/as  soon  going  to  be  Mrs.  Gove-ington  of 
Newca s tle-on-Tyne . 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  in 
giving  the  name  Covington  in  London  to  a  store  or 
hotel  clerk,  or  upon  being  introduced,  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  understood  instead  of  being  called  Cun- 
Ingham,  Cobbington,  Coventry,  Cumings,  or  more 
often  than  not,  to  be  asked  in  amazement  to  please 
spell  it.  Not  infrequently  1  have  heard  the  aver¬ 
age  Englishman  in  London  exclaim  when  hearing  the 
name  Covington,  uAh,  an  English  name."  Perhaps 
that  is  why  we  cannot  help  but  feel  a  warm  glov;  of 
pride  when  v<e  read  : 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter’ d  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war , 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 
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"Another  gentleman,  Covington  Hall,  poet  of 
forgotten  men,  escorted  the  dear  lady.  Cov¬ 
ington  at  that  time  (1900)  was  the  handsomest 
young  man  in  all  New  Orleans.  On  top  of  that, 
he  v/as  the  best  dressed  man  who  set  the  fash¬ 
ion  for  the  male  population.  On  top  of  that, 
he  was  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Confederacy.  And  on  top  of  all  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Covington  and  Hall  families,  two 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  families  of  the 
old  South.  To  him,  the  perfect  Southern  gen¬ 
tleman  more  than  to  me  belongs  the  credit."  If 
You  Don’t  weaken  -  The  Autobiography  of  Oscar 
Ameringer ,  p.  209  -  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1940. 

To  come  across  such  a  statement  as  the 
above  in  a  book  would  not  evoke  surprise  to  most 
any  Covington  for,  as  Mrs.  Lucile  Covington  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  v/ rites:  "Every 
time  you  run  into  a  new  Covington  he  can  tell  you 
about  the  three  Covington  brothers  who  came  over 
with  Lord  Baltimore  about  1634."  So  we  all  know 
the  Covingtons  first  came  to  these  shores  from 
England  with  Lord  Baltimore  more  than  300  years 
ago.  One  brother  and  his  descendants  stayed  in 
Maryland  Y;hile  the  others  and  their  descendants 
went  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  just  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  began  their  mi¬ 
grations  southward  and  westward,  so  that's  that. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  surprise  indeed  to 
find  that  the  first  written  published  record  of 
the  Covington  name  appears  net  in  the  South  but 
in  rock  ribbed  New  England.  Thus,  on  page  120, 
of  a  book  entitled  "Pioneers  of  Massachusetts", 
by  Charles  Henry  Pope,  which  lists  the  earliest 
settlers  and  land  owners  of  the  Colony,  appears 
the  following: 

John  Covington,  Ipswich,  Propr. 

1635  Sola  Before  1639 

Also,  In  a  volume  entitled  "Ipswich  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony",  by  T.  F.  Waters,  Page  491 
-  Vol .  I,  1633-1700,  which  is  a  summary  of  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers,  with  the  years  when 
the  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  toY/n 
records,  appears  this  name: 


. 
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John  Covington  -  1635. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  date  Indicated 
only  the  approximate  date  of  their  coming  as  in 
many  cases  the  record  of  a  land  grant  was  made 
some  time  after  the  grant  was  made.  So  perhaps 
John  had  been  in  the  New  World  a  few  years  before 
1635,  although  there  is  no  record  of  any  Coving¬ 
ton’s  coming  over  on  the  Mayflower.  Again  in  the 
same  book,  on  page  348,  appears  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  town  record  of  1639: 

"The  western  comer  of  North  Main  Street  and 
Loney’ s  Lane  was  granted  to  John  Covington. 

This  appears  from  the  entry  of  Hugh  Sher- 
rat's  house  and  lot  of  an  acre,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  -which  can  be  easily  identified  on 
"Finder’s  Lane".  In  the  rear  of  the  Agawam 
House  and  property  of  the  trustees,  etc.  It 
was  bounded  Southeast  by  the  house  lot  for¬ 
merly  granted  John  Covington,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Rawlinson,  and  the 
house  lot  formerly  granted  William  Fuller 
southwest." 

Whatever  happened  to  John  Covington,  Propr.,  of 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps 
he  died  without  leaving  male  heirs  or  returned  to 
England.  At  any  rate  It  Is  not  until  135  years 
later  that  the  Covington  name  again  is  recorded 
in  Massachusetts  and  then  it  comes  via  the  South 
-and  not  from  New  England. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1633,  two 
staunch  little  vessels,  the  ''Ark'1  and  the  "Dove" 
sailed  from  Grovesend,  England  and,  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  at  Barbados,  finally  landed  their 
cargoes  at 'Ye  Citie  of  St.  Marie's”,  in  Maryland, 
March,  1634. 

The  names  of  those  who  came  to  Maryland 
with  the  Calverts  In  1634  have  not  been  preserved 
as  a  v/hole  .  Even  the  number  which  actually  came 
Is  uncertain  for,  while  Lord  Baltimore  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford  after  his 
vessels  had  finally  started,  says  M there  were 
near  320",  the  London  Searcher,  in  his  report  to 
the  King's  Privy  Council,  gives  the  number  on 
board  as  "about  128".  At  any  rate,  no  Covington 
is  listed  among  the  comparatively  few  known  "gen- 
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tlemen  adventurers"  comprising  the  passenger 
lists  of  the  first  voyage.  In  his  letter,  dated 
at  Point  Comfort,  May  30,  1634,  Leonard  Calvert 
recites  how  they  stopped  to  land  some  passengers 
there  and  to  deliver  the  letters  from  the  King  to 
the  governor  and  council. 

Lord  Baltimore  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
set  belonged  to  the  gay  court  circle  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  First.  After  the  first  voyage  na 
right  gallant  company  of  Cavaliers  followed  in 
their  train  and  soon  changed  the  primeval  forest 
into  a  mimic  rural  England . "  Thus,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  Covingtons  came  a  year  or  so 
later  in  a  subsequent  voyage  for,  as  recorded  in 
"Sidelights  of  Maryland  History",  by  Richardson, 
Vol.  I,  Page  257: 

"One  of  the  most  distinctly  English  customs 
instituted  by  the  Lord  Baltimore  in  his  Palitin- 
ate  of  Maryland  was  the  granting  and  patenting 
of  land  under  definite  names.  These  names  were 
then  entered  upon  the  Rent  Rolls  and  the  owner 
was  always  easily  identified  by  his  possessions, 
and  nothing  was  more  interesting  than  to  follow 
the  family  history  through  the  descent  of  their 
estates,  which  invariably  had  names  as  hereditar¬ 
ily  their  own  as  those  borne  by  the  heirs  to  es¬ 
tates  in  old  England,  Many  gave  their  own  names 
to  their  estates,  as  did  Nehemiah  Covington. 

There  is  a  charm  and  dignity  about  the  names  of 
many  of  these  old  estates,  which  are  peculiarly 
attractive  and  which  fir  the  identity  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  in  which  they  have  descended. 

"The  whole  atmosphere  of  old  Somerset  is 

pulsating  with  historic  associations"  -  There 

is  a  feeling  of  keen  satisfaction  that  the  old 

families  are  still  to  the  front - all  the 

scions  of  Somerset’s  best  blood - contemporary 

in  the  early  days  with  the  Revells,  and  Coul- 
boumes,  the  Rider  and  Stevenses,  Walkers  and 
Covingtons,  Henrys,  Kings  and  Waterses,  Dash- 
iells,  Woolf ords  and  Winders,  Somers  and  Wilson." 

Also  in  this  same  history  is  listed  near¬ 
ly  1000  early  settlers  in  Maryland  with  their 
earliest  land  surveys  as  recorded  in  Lord  Balti¬ 
more’s  rent  rolls  for  the  various  counties.  It 
shows,  P.  317:  "Covington's  Vineyard",  300  acres. 
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surveyed  March  1st,  1663  for  Nehemiah  Covington. 

In  this  same  book,  Vol.  II,  Page  309,  it 
is  stated : 

"Nehemiah  Covington  is  entered  in  the  Land 
Records  of  Maryland  (Warrants,  Liber  7,  folio  562) 
as  having  immigrated  to  the  Province  in  the  year 
1662,  with  his  wife  Mary  and  six  children.  Nehe¬ 
miah,  John,  Joan,  Katherine,  Margaret  and  Sarah', 
His  wife  died  five  years  later  and  was  buried  at 
Manning,  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

’Uehemiah  Covington,  the  son  of  the  immigrant, 
is  recorded  as  having  married  Rebecca  Denwood,  on 
Nov.  15th,  1679,  Capt.  David  Browne  having  offi¬ 
ciated.  His  Quaker  faith  no  doubt  explains  his 
non-official  career,  as  his  social  position  made 
him  one  of  the  privileged  class. 

"His  will  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
large  means,  and  allied  with  the  other  representa¬ 
tive  families  of  his  community.  It  is  recorded  in 
Wills,  Liber  15,  folio  549,  Annapolis,  and  dated 
14th  Feb.  1710.  ’I,  Nehemiah  Covington  of  Somer¬ 

set  County,  in  Maryland  • —  To  loving  wife,  Re¬ 
becca,  two  plantations  called  Covington's  Vine¬ 
yard  and  Covington's  Comfort  during  life  -  to 

my  son  Levin  Covington  after  death  of  my  said 
wife,  my  now  dwelling  plantation  containing  480 
acres  — -  To  said  son  Levin  Covington,  my  land  in 

Dorchester  County  called  Covington’s  Chance  - 

laid  out  for  512  acres  — -  To  daughter  Elizabeth 

Wailes  ray  land  called  Collins  Adventure  420  - - 

To  daughter  Priscilla  Covington  500  acres  called 
same,  if  either  daughter  die  without  heirs  to  go 

to  the  other  -  It  is  my  will  that  my  tract  of 

land  called  Snow  Hill  200  acres  be  sold  by  my  ex¬ 
ecutors  and  the  money  put  in  the  hand  of  Major- 
General  Edward  Lloyd  to  be  laid  out  in  plate  or  a 

negro  for  his  son  Philemon  Lloyd,  Jr,  - I  give 

to  my  son  Levin  Covington  a  negro  girl  To  El¬ 
izabeth  Wailes  a  negro  girl  — ■  To  Priscilla  Cov¬ 
ington  two  negro  girls  -  to  grandson  Phil  Lloyd, 

Jr.,  a  negro  girl  -  The  rest  of  the  personal 

estate  to  wife  Rebecca,  for  her  use  in  life  and 
after  her  death  divided  into  four  parts  between 
Levin  Covington,  Sarah  Lloyd,  Elizabeth  Wailes 
and  Priscilla  Covington.  If  any  disagrement 
about  estate  to  be  settled  by  my  brother  Levin 
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Denwood,  Thomas  Kicks  and  my  cousin  George  Gale 
and  my  friend  Samuel  Worthington  or  the  major 
part  of  the  survivors.  Wife  Rebecca  and  son  Le¬ 
vin  executors  14th  day  Feb.,  1710.’ 

"The  Covington  family  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  can  be  traced  to  the  original  Nehemiah  Cov¬ 
ington,  one  of  whose  descendants  is  now  repre¬ 
senting  Maryland  in  the  U.  S.  Congress." 

On  Page  311,  Vol.  I,  "Sidelights  of  Mary 
land",  is  given  the  follow ing  concerning  Mrs.  Ne 
hernia h  Covington,  Jr.'s  family,  the  Denwood s : 

"Seated  first  in  Virginia,  Levyne  Denwood 
was  one  of  the  important  men  of  his  community,  as 
the  following  from  the  Northampton  Records  proves 
Liber  7  &  8,  p.  19.  ’Court  held  at  Accomac  May, 
1655:  According  to  order  of  the  Grand  Assembly 

held  at  James  City,  Anno  1654,  Mr.  Levyne  Denwood 
was  received  into  the  Commission  for  Northampton 
County  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  him  for 
'ye  execution  of  justice  in  ye  place  and  office  of 
a  Commissioner,1 

'Tie  had  arrived  in  the  county  before  1640,  in 
which  year  he  was  granted  550  acres  of  land  for 
the  transportation  of  himself,  his  wife  and  others 
into  Virginia  (Northampton  County  Records,  Liber  1, 
Folio  160). 

"After  the  division  of  Northampton  County  and 
the  erecting  of  the  present  Accomac  County  in  the 
year  1662  Levyne  Denwood  was  of  the  latter  county. 
The  children  of  Levyne  Denwood  of  Accomac  County, 
Virginia,  removed  to  Maryland,  some  in  the  year 
1665,  and  others  in  1667,  all  having  come  with 
their  brother-in-law  Col.  Roger  Woolf ord.  Land 

Office,  lid.,  Liber  8,  Folio  486;  Liber  11,  Folio 
20;  Liber  12,  Folio  359. 

"The  Denwoods  were  Quakers,  and  as  such 
showed  no  inclination  for  office,  the  name  of  Le¬ 
vin  Denwood  being  among  those  at  the  Herring  Creek 
meeting  who  in  1688  signed  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Baltimore  for  allowing  the  Friends  to  affirm." 

"The  sisters  of  this  Levin  Denwood  first  in 
Maryland  became  the  wives  of  men  prominent  in  the 
social  and  official  life  of  Somerset  County.  Re- 
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becca  Denwood  married  Nehemiah  Covington  November 
15,  1679.  From  the  Denwoods  descend  many  leading 
Eastern  Shore  families,  including  the  Lloyds  of 
Wye;  Gales  and  Covingtons  of  Somerset;  Hills  of 
Anne  Arundel  and  others." 


A  very  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  romance 
of  Sarah  Covington,  a  daughter  of  Nehemiah  and 
Rebecca  Denwood  Covington  and  granddaughter  of 
the  original  Nehemiah.  This  is  mentioned  briefly 
in  ’’Sidelights  of  Maryland"  but  is  here  quoted  in 
full,  although  its  author  is  unknown  to  me. 


Euclid  M.  Covington  and 
daughter  Sarah. 

1958 

Long  Island,  New  York. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  SARAH  COVINGTON 


There  is  no  page  of  Maryland ' s  history 
which  presents  a  more  interesting  story  than  the 
romance  of  Sarah  Covington.  This  lady,  who  was 
one  of  the  beauties  of  her  time,  after  a  most  ro¬ 
mantic  courtship,  married  Edward  Lloyd  of  Wye 
House,  the  third  of  his  name.  At  his  death  she 
married  Col.  James  Hollyday,  of  Lord  Baltimore’s 
council,  thus  becoming  Identified  with  two  of  the 
oldest  and  most  aristocratic  families  of  Maryland. 

But  to  better  appreciate  the  story  of  her 
love  affair,  let  us  first  consider  for  a  moment 
the  times  in  which  she  lived,  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  In  her  day  presented  a  very  different  pic¬ 
ture  from  what  it  does  now. 

Sarah  Covington  was  the  daughter  of  Nehe- 
miah  Covington,  who  married  Rebecca  Denwood .  The 
Covingtons  came  to  Maryland  from  Virginia  whence 
they  were  driven  because  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Friends  or  Quakers,  a  faith  to  which  Nehemiah  rig¬ 
idly  adhered,  though  his  son  later  was  a  vestry¬ 
man  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish  of  Kent  County.  Nehemiah 
was  the  emigrant  and  his  descendants  are  still 
living  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula . 

Next  to  Edward  Lloyd  the  second,  Nehemiah 
Covington  was  the  heaviest  tax  payer  in  the  state, 
and  Sarah  was  then  a  much  coveted  prize  by  the 
young  men  of  the  first  families. 

Sarah  was  born  In  1684  in  that  part  of 
Somerset  County  which  is  noy/  V/orcester  County, 
near  the  present  town  of  Snow  Hill.  Snov/  Hill  was 
then  a  mere  hamlet,  and  on  the  entire  Eastern 
Shore  there  were  but  five  counties,  viz:  Kent, 
Talbot,  Somerset,  Dorchester  and  Cecil.  I  suppose 
Cecil  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  though  for  my  part  I  do  not  think  It  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  under  that  category. 

Two  towns  which  v/ere  then  In  a  fairly 
flourishing  condition  have  long  since  disappeared 
and  their  actual  sites  are  only  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  The  little  town  of  "York",  ?/hich  was  for 
a  short  while  the  county  seat  of  Talbot  County, 
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was  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Wye  River,  prob¬ 
ably  on  Skiptcn  creek.  Here,  we  are  told,  stood 
the  first  courthouse  ever  erected  in  Talbot  County, 
on  land  purchased  of  Jonathan  Hopkinson. 

The  other  town  was  ths  t  of  ’’New  Yarmouth" 
in  Kent  County,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  on 
Grey’s  Inn  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chester  Ri¬ 
ver.  This,  too,  is  now  only  a  matter  of  history, 
and  not  a  single  stone  is  left  to  show  that  it 
was  once  a  prosperous  village. 

In  the  spring  of  1702,  when  Miss  Sarah 
was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  being 
then  17  years  of  age,  she  accompanied  her  father 
to  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  which  was  held 
at  Third  Haven  Meeting  House,  near  ’’Talbot  court¬ 
house,  near  Pitt’s  His  Bridge."  This  was  the 
first  time  Miss  Sarah  had  ever  attended  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  her  girlish  heart,  despite  its  co¬ 
vering  of  sombre  Quaker  gray,  beat  quickly  when 
it  was  announced  that  she  was  to  go. 

Talbot  courthouse  was  near  the  present 
town  of  Easton.  Easton  itself  was  then  not 
dreamed  of,  the  center  of  population  in  Talbot 
County  at  that  time  being  in  Wye  river  near  York. 
Talbot  County,  however,  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Quakers  on  the  Eastern  Short,  even  as  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  was  on  the  Western,  and  on  Third  Haven  river 
the  Friends  had  built  a  meeting  house  the  same 
year  in  which  Sarah  was  born.  This  structure  is 
still  standing--  a  remarkable  example  of  the  stur¬ 
diness  of  colonial  building.  It  is  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Easton,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
former  article  by  the  author. 

I  have  spent  much  time  and  study  in  try¬ 
ing  to  map  out  for  a  certainty  just  what  route 
Sarah  and  her  father  must  have  taken  and  have  de¬ 
cided  that,  inasmuch  as  the  trip  was  made  entirely 
on  horseback,  v/ith  the  lady  perched  on  a  pillion 
behind  her  father,  and,  no  doubt,  required  the 
best  part  of  three  days,  that  they  crossed  the 
Nanticoke  at  Vienna  and  thence  to  Cambridge.  The 
road  from  Vienna  to  Cambridge  is  known  to  be  over 
200  years  old,  and  the  legislature  of  1671  estab¬ 
lished  a  ferry  across  the  Nanticoke  at  that  place, 
and  another  across  the  Choptank  at  Cambridge. 
Having  arrived  at  Cambridge,  they  crossed  over  to 
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the  Talbot  side,  landing  at  what  is  now  Kirby's 
wharf.  They  were  then  but  14  miles  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  house . 

Their  trip  was  net  without  its  dangers, 
for  the  country  through  which  they  had  passed  was 
occupied  by  the  various  Indian  Tribes  identified 
with  the  Peninsula . 

To  resume  with  the  travelers,  I  can  Im¬ 
agine  the  horse,  weary  of  his  double  burden, 
plodding  slowly  along  the  dusty  road  as  evening 
draws  near.  The  Quaker  speaks  sharply  to  the  an¬ 
imal  for  he  is  anxious  to  reach  the  house  of  his 
friend,  Robbins,  on  the  Peach  Blossom  Creek,  be¬ 
fore  the  dark  overtakes  him,  but  it  has  been  some 
time  since  he  w as  over  the  road  and  he  is  not 
sure  of  the  way. 

As  he  crosses  the  Wind  Mill  branch,  he 
meets  a  horseman  approaching  from  the  opposite 
direction.  This  is  Edward  Lloyd,  the  third  of 
his  name,  and  later  governor  of  the  state.  Of  him 
the  Quaker  inquires  the  way,  but  Edward  has  eyes 
only  for  the  maiden  on  the  pillion.  If  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  him,  and  I  think  she  did,  she  saw  as 
handsome  a  youth  as  the  province  could  produce, 
while  he  saw  a  fair  face,  with  clusters  of  yellow 
curls  and  eyes  of  blue,  which  drooped  demurely  as 
they  met  the  honest  admiration  In  his  own. 

There  being  no  further  excuse  to  linger, 
the  lad  rode  on,  while  the  Quaker  urged  his  jaded 
horse,  but  each  of  the  young  people  was  thinking 
of  the  other . 

At  the  meeting  next  day,  Edward  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Philemon,  who  was  at  once  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  maid  of  Somerset,  while 
Edward  had  thought  of  naught  else  since  the  night 
before--  was  even  then  planning  to  go  to  the  Rob¬ 
bins'  home  to  see  her  further,  while  Philemon  v;aa 
also  turning  over  In  his  mind  how  he  might  test 
escape  from  his  fellows  and  likewise  call  at  the 
Robbins'  homestead,  knowing  that  he  would  thus  be 
sure  to  meet  the  girl. 

So,  after  the  meeting,  each  made  his  ex¬ 
cuses  to  the  other  and  rode  off  in  the  opposite 
direction,  evidently  in  a  great  hurry  to 
get  somewhere,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the 
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ether  far  behind,  each  slowed  his  horse  and, 
chuckling  softly  to  himself,  turned  his  face 
toward  the  Peach  Elossom  farm  and  met  at  the  gate. 
First  they  swore  and  then  they  laughed  .  ‘'Come 
Phil,  Edward  said,  ”l  thought  you  were  on  the 
read  home 

“And  I",  said  Phil,  "thought  you  went  by 
the  West  Road.” 

“So  did  l“,  answered  Edward,  “but  I  be¬ 
thought  me  that  I  had  not  paid  my  respect  to  the 
Robbins,  so  I  came  back." 

“Was  it  the  Robbins  or  the  maid  from  Som¬ 
erset?”  asked  Phil,  while  Edward  laughed,  and  be¬ 
ing  the  older,  said,  “I  must  admit  that  a  more 
charming  face  I  never  saw,  nor  eyes  of  a  deeper 
blue,  but,"  he  continued,  "inasmuch  as  she  cannot 
be  for  us  both  let  her  be  for  him  who  saw  her 
first." 


Then  spoke  Phil,  "I  saw  the  maid  as  soon 
as  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  meeting  and  did 
fall  in  Icve  with  her." 

“And  I",  answered  Edward,  “did  meet  them 
last  evening  near  the  Wind  Mill  branch,  when  they 
inquired  of  me  the  road  to  the  Robbins." 

Thus  it  happened  that  Edward  turned  up  at 
the  gate  and  Phil  galloped  away.  Three  years  la¬ 
ter  Sarah  Covington  became  the  mistress  of  Wye 
House.  Children  were  born  to  them,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  named  Edward,  and  another  named  Philemon;  and 
to  him  the  old  Quaker  directed  that  “A  tract  of 
land  of  mine  called  Snow  Hill,  laid  out  in  200 
acres  be  sold  for  money  and  that  the  produce 
thereof  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
Lloyd,  to  be  laid  out  in  plate  or  a  negro  for  his 
son,  Philemon  Lloyd,  Jr."  The  will  from  which 
this  is  an  extract  was  dated  February  14th,  1710. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
nee  Covington,  married  Hollyday,  a  member  of  His 
Hardship's  Council,  living  f or  a  few  years  at  Wye 
House.  Later,  she  magnanimously  gave  this  to  her 
son  Edward  Lloyd  in  order  that  the  succession  of 
the  Wye  House  to  Edward  Lloyd  might  not  be  broken, 
and  went  to  Queen  Ann’s  county  to  reside.  There, 
on  the  Chester  River,  they  built  the  fine  old 
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mansion  "Readtourne" ,  which  is  still  standing,  a 
lasting  monument  to  her  splendid  taste,  though  it 
is  said  she  had  the  tenefit  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
judgment  in  its  building.  James  Hollyday  died 
and  she  was  again  left  a  widow.  In  1754  she  went 
to  England  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Lloyd  Anderson  and  there  she  died  In  the  next 
year.  Her  body  was  not  brought  home,  as  It  seems 
fitting  should  have  been  done,  but  was  buried  in 
the  Churchyard  at  West  Ham,  County  of  Essex.  The 
following  inscription  Is  on  her  monument. 


Beneath  this  stone,  lieth  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lloyd, 

Late  of  the  province  of  Maryland, 
Brora  whenc  e  she  came  to  London 
In  the  year  1754  and  died  on 
April  4th,  1755,  aged  71 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  Edward  Lloyd 
of  aforesaid  province,  and 
after  his  death 
Of  James  Hollyday,  Gentleman, 
Whom  she  also  survived. 

Though  a  stranger  here  she  was 
Highly  esteemed  and  respected 
In  her  native  country. 
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SOUTHWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE 


Large  families  were  the  rule  among  the 
early  Colonial  settlers,  and  the  Covingtons  were 
no  exception  as  these  extracts  of  family  records 
and  copies  of  wills  indicate. 


John  Covington  -  Great  Muney,  Somerset  County,  Md. 

Oct.  17th,  1693  -  12  Me h . ,  1693/4. 

To  wife  Mary  200  Second  A.  Second  Choice. 

To  son  Nehemiah  and  hrs .  sd .  land  at  death 
of  wife  af sd  . ,  and  in  turn. 

To  son  Philip  and  hrs. 

To  son  John  150  A.  Sassafras  Neck.  In  event 
of  his  death  without  issue  land  to 
pass  to  son  Philip  afsd.,  and  hrs. 
Cousins  (probably  means  nephews  and 
nieces)  Levin,  Sarah,  Elizabeth  Cov¬ 
ent  on,  personalty  residue  of  estate 
equally  among  wife  and  3  sons  afsd . 
and  dau.  Mary. 

Exs :  Ero.  Nehemiah  Co vent on. 

Test:  Rebeccah  Coventcn. 

John  Covington  (above)  was  born  about  1653,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  -  and  their  children  were  Nehemiah  - 

born  about  1674;  Philip  -  torn  about  1676;  John  - 
born  about  1673  and  Mary  -  born  about  1680.  John 
died  about  1694. 


Phillip  Covington  -  Somerset  County,  Md . 

Born  about  1667  m.  about  1693 
Died  about  Feb.,  1733. 

Elen or  - -  -  Born  about  1670. 

Issue 


Margaret  Covington  b 
Mary  "  " 

Ann  "  " 

John  "  " 

Eleanor  " 

Elizabeth  "  " 

Priscilla  "  " 

Rebecca  !!  !! 

Nehemiah 


about  1694 
"  1696 

"  1698 

"  1700 

"  1702 

"  1704 

"  1706 

;;  1708 

"  1710 


In  all  probabil¬ 
ity  Philip  was 
the  son  of  John 
Covington.  The 
a  ppr oxima  te 
dates  of  birth 
are  in  error . 
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Issue  (cent 'd  . ) 

Philip  Covington  b.  about  1712. 
Levin  Covington  b.  about  1714. 


Covington,  Phillip 

Somerset  Co.,  Md .  Probated  1733 

Mentions  wife  Eleanor  and  children:  Margaret  Cov- 
enton,  Mary,  who  married  Y/illiam  Jones,  Ann,  John 
Eleanor,  Elizabeth,  Priscilla,  Rebecca,  Nehemiah 
Philip,  Levin. 


Samuel  Covington  -  Somerset  County,  Md  . , 

5  April,  1703 
11  Sept.,  1704 

To  son  Samuel  15  A.  '‘Covington's  Exchange". 

To  sons  Isaac,  Abraham,  and  Thomas,  100  A., 
part  "Covington's  Choice"  on  Rock- 
av/akin  River  on  the  S»  side  of  the 
NW  fork  in  Somerset  County ...  .per¬ 
sonal  ty  . 

To  son  Jacob,  daus.  Sarah  and  Rachel,  12 
pent s . 

To  Gabriel  Cooper,  his  mother's  iron  pot. 

Test:  Nehemiah  Covington,  Sr.,  and  Nehemiah 

Covington,  Jr. 


Samuel  Covington  -  S omer set  Co.,  Md . 

Corn  about  1678  - 
m.  about  1677  -  d .  1704 

Issue 


Samuel  Covington  born 

about 

1678 

Isaac 

m  n 

ii 

1680 

Abraham 

ii  ti 

ii 

1682 

Thomas 

ii  u 

n 

1684 

Susannah 

II  It 

ii 

1686  -  m.  Daniel  Jone 

Jacob 

II  W 

it 

1688  about  1703 

Sarah 

II  II 

ti 

1690 

Rachel 

II  It 

u 

1692 

' 


.nivdtl  <cj.tlxcn 
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Nehemiah  Covington  -  Somerset  County,  Md  .  - 

14  Feb.  1710/11 
5  Aug.  1713 

To  wife  Rebecca  -  dwelling  plantation,  450  A. 

in  two  tree  ts  ,  "Covington '  s  Vineyard1' 
and  "Covington's  Comfort"  during 
life,  also  residue  of  personalty, 
which  at  her  decease  is  to  be  divi¬ 
ded  among  son.  Levin,  daus.,  Sarah 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth  Wails  and  Elizabeth 
Covington . 

To  son  Levin  and  hr s .  plantation  at  decease 
of  wife,  also  512  A.  "Covington's 
Chance"  in  Dorchester  Co. 

To  dau.  Elizabeth  Wails  and  hrs.  420  A.  "Col¬ 
lin's  Adventure". 

To  dau.  Priscilla  Covington  and  hrs.  500  A. 

"Collin's  Adventure".  Should  either 
die  without  issue  survivor  to  inher¬ 
it  deceased’s  portion.  200  A.  Snow 
Hill  to  be  sold  and  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Lloyd,  for 
benefit  of  his  son,  testators  grand¬ 
son,  Philemon  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Test:  Thos .  Dashiell,  Timothy  Mehawan,  Mi¬ 
chael  Geo.  Dcnwers. 

By  codicil,  testator's  lands  divided 

to  son  Levin  and  dau.  Elizabeth  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  in  fee  simple. 


Isaac  Covington  -  Dorchester  Co.,  Md .  3/7/1758 

4/29/1758 

Wife  Sarah  :  Children:  Levin,  Isaac,  Rice, 

Philemon,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Thomas* 
-  Seven  children. 


Exec : 


Father  Abraham  Covington;  Sarah  Cov¬ 
ington  and  Nehemiah  Covington. 


Witt:  John  Leatherbury  -  William  McCable  . 


Tracts:  Courtesy  Bluff  Island  v/hich  was 

willed  me  by  George  Langrill  (uncle) 
and  my  cousin  Wm.  Langrill,  Dorchester 
County;  one  Joshua  Whittington  was 


' 
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mentioned  in  boundr. 

Md  .  Will  Book  30  pt .  2  p .  17  -  By  Annie  W.  Burns. 


While  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1931 
my  business  scirietiines  took  me  to  points  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  On  one  of  these  trips  as  1  was 
driving  along  the  highway  my  eyes  were  attracted 
to  my  sur  name  on  a  monument  in  an  adjacent  ceme¬ 
tery.  It  was  just  outside  of  the  little  town  of 
Sharpestown,  Maryland.  I  stopped  the  car  to 

study  the  inscriptions.  Imagine  my  surprise  to 
find  the  name  of  my  own  great  grandfather  on  one 
of  the  monuments,  although  he  had  been  buried  in 
Kentucky  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The 
inscription  read: 

ISAAC  W.  COVINGTON 
Jan.  12,  1847  -  1911 
while  the  other  stone  was  marked: 

JOHN  W.  COVINGTON 

LAURA  E.  COVINGTON 

The  records  of  early  Covingtons  are  not 
found  entirely  in  Maryland.  In  the  volume  of  the 
"Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia" 
covering  the  year  1702  you  will  find  it  recorded 
that  Richard  Covington  was  a  Burgess  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  from  Essex  County.  Other  members  from 
other  counties  serving  with  him  at  that  time  were 
William  Bird,  James  and  William  Randolph,  and 
Benjamin  Harrison.  The  following  notations  also 
appear  In  the  Journals: 

Page  69  -  'In  the  Journals  Fryday,  May  the  5th, 
1704'  - 

hMp .  Covington  reports  that  the  persons 
appointed  had  according  to  order  de¬ 
livered  the  Ingrossed  Bill  intituled 
an  act  for  dividing  Si t tenburn  Parish 
to  the  Council  and  desired  their  con¬ 
currence  thereto.” 

Page  88  -  nMr .  Richard  Covington  appointed  to  a 
Committee  of  Public  Claims  April  19th . 
1705.” 
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Fage  109-  1  Monday,  May  7th,  1705'  - 

"Ordered  that  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Covington  carry  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  resolves  of  this  house  made 
upon  his  Excellency’s  last  speech  as 
an  answer  to  the  said  speech.” 

Page  67  -  JOURNALS  CF  THE  HOUSE  CF  BURGESSES  OF 
VIRGINIA  1758  -  1761 

"Several  claims  of  Richard  Hancock, 
Charles  Burrus,  Henry  Slaughter,  Tho¬ 
mas  Wright,  Henry  Cobbit,  West  Gregory, 
John  Griffin,  William  Miller,  John 
Vice,  Joseph  Nicholas,  Luke  Covington, 
Francis  Throp  -  for  taking  up  run¬ 

ways  therein  mentioned,  were  severally 
presented  to  the  house  and  received. 
Ordered  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  of  Claims  to  allow  the 
said  claims  in  the  Book  of  Claims." 

This  notation  appears  in  the  "Vestry  Book  and  Re¬ 
gister  of  Bristol  Parish,  Virginia".  The  manu¬ 
script  volume  reproduced  by  Mr .  Churchill  C-Ibson 
Chamber la yne  contains  the  earliest  records  of 
this  Parish  (established  1643}  known  to  be  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Copious  extracts  from  it  were  taken  by 
Dr.  Slaughter  and  embodied  in  his  "History  cf 
Bristol  Parish". 

Page  £99  -  This  entry  appears  on  this  page  - 

"Catharine,  daughter  cf  Thomas  and  Mary 
Covington,  born  February  16th,  1733, 

baptised  May  15th,  1734." 

These  notations  are  from  the  Vestry  book  cf  St. 
Mark’s  Parish  as  recorded  in  Dr.  Philip  Slaugh¬ 
ter’s  "History  of  St.  mark's  Parish",  Culpeper, 
Virginia : 

"The  lost  Monday  in  November,  1757,  ves¬ 
try  met  at  the  new  church  on  Buck  Run.  H. 
field  reported  that  he  hod  paid  the  quit 
rents  for  the  glebe  and  church  for  1755-56. 
THOMAS  COVING TCN  was  paid  for  tarring  the 
church,  grubbing  the  yard,  end  making  the 
horse  block  at  Buck  Run.” 
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"1761  -  September  1st  ~  an  addition  to  the 
Little  Fork  Church,  52  feet  long  and  22 
feet  wide  was  ordered.  THOMAS  COVINGTON, 
with  Lewis  Davis  going  his  security,  gave 
his  bond  to  build  it  for  one  hundred 
pounds.  In  November,  1761,  the  usual  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  for  the  poor  were 
made  -  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  out  of  the  depo¬ 
sition  for  cash,  to  pay  one  hundred 
pounds  to  Covington  for  additions  to  the 
Little  Fork  Church." 

”1764  -  November  19th  -  appropriated  to 
THOMAS  COVINGTON,  in  full  satisfaction 
for  repairing  church,  vestry  house,  dial 
post,  stand  and  six  benches,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  tobacco  -  he  having  al¬ 
ready  received  thirty-five  hundred 

pounds."  (Thomas  was  probably  a  contract¬ 
or  . ) 

"MARRIAGE  RECORD  OF  CULPEPER  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA” 
(Prior  to  1780  none  was  kept  by  the  Church) 
"John  Covington  married  Elizabeth  Griffin  in  1819" 
"William  Covington  married  Lucy  Slaughter  in  1816” 

From  the  ,fWILLS  BOOK  OF  CULPEPER  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA" 

"William  Covington  -  February  11,  1785. 

Children;  Eleanor,  Guzzel, 
Elizabeth,  and  Robert." 

"Thomas  Covington  -  December  5,  1756  -  who  lived 

and  owned  property  in  the 
town  of  Culpeper  -  had  daugh¬ 
ters  Ann,  who  married  Tra¬ 
vers  ;  Sarah,  who  married  Tut t 
on  January  15,  1767." 

Also  In  Virginia  there  is  the  City  of  Coving  ton 
as  well  as  a  little  stream  called  Covington's  Run. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeen-hundreds 
the  earlier  trickle  of  settlers  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  end  the  Virginia  coast  Into  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  onward  into 
North  Carolina  had  developed  into  a  stream. 
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The  mountains,  running  north  and  south, 
blocked  westward  travel.  No  roads  ran  west  ex¬ 
cept  the  "Warrior’s  Path",  a  mere  "trace"  used 
only  by  Indians,  which  w ound  through  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap  and  vanished  into  the  unknown.  The  nat¬ 
ural  trend  of  pioneers  with  families  in  search  of 
better  farm  land  was  not  at  first  into  the  dan¬ 
gerous  country  beyond  the  mountains,  but  south¬ 
ward  along  the  valley  that  paralleled  the  coast. 

Colonial  families  were  large.  The  move¬ 
ment  into  the  "southwest",  as  North  Carolina  was 
then  called,  was  accentuated  by  the  pressure  of 
population,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  better 
land  was  filling  up  and  not  to  be  had  merely  for 
the  taking.  Crude  methods  of  agriculture,  such 
as  shallcv /  plov/ing,  no  rotation  of  crops,  little 
or  no  fertilization  of  the  fields  soon  exhausted 
the  soil  in  the  earlier  settled  section. 

Squire  Boone,  the  father  of  Daniel  Boone, 
a  Quaker  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania ( jus t  20 
miles  from  Philadelph la ) ,  was  one  of  the  men  who, 
with  his  family,  joined  the  migration,  settling 
in  1752  in  the  Yadkin  Valley  in  Western  North 
Carolina  and  buying  a  tract  of  land  there  the 
following  year.  This  is  now  Davidson  County.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  he 
bought  the  land  directly  from  the  agents  of  the 
Earl  of  Granville  to  whom  the  King  (George  II) 
had  granted  an  enormous  tract.  It  was  not  a  clear 
title.  The  King  retained  the  right  to  half  the 
gold  or  silver  found  on  the  land,  and  the  noble 
Earl  kept  a  right  to  half  the  rest. 

On  ‘their  way  down  Squire  Boone  no  doubt 
stopped  off  to  see  his  friend,  John  Lincoln  on 
LInnville  Creek,  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  president,  or  perhaps  to 
see  John  Sevier  who  was  born  in  Rockingham  County 
and  was  later  a  delegate  to  the  North  Carolina 
legislature,  and  also  the  first  governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Isaac  Shelby,  born  at  North 
Mountain,  Maryland,  a  little  later  followed  the 
same  course  and  eventually  became  Kentucky's 
first  governor. 

One  of  those  to  join  in  the  southward  mi¬ 
gration  was  William  Covington,  of  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  who  was  born  in  1750,  (D.A.R.  No.  82205, 

Lineage  Book,  Vol .  L XXXI II )  and  who,  at  the  age 
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of  20,  on  the  £6th  of  July,  1750,  married  Mary 
Y/all  of  Virginia  in  Anson  County,  North  Carolina  . 
Perhaps  Mary  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  William  Covington, 
but  quite  old  enough  by  the  standards  of  the  time 
and  the  frontier.  The  marriage  of  William  and 
Mary  Covington  may  have  been  like  other  weddings 
of  the  time  and  place.  The  bride  customarily  rode 
to  the  altar  on  a  pillion  behind  her  father's  sad¬ 
dle.  After  the  wedding  the  pillion  was  taken  off 
and  strapped  on  behind  her  bridegroom's  saddle. 
His  wife  mounted  his  horse  with  him  and  rode  off 
on  her  honeymoon. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  ceremony  may 
have  been  quite  rough  and  primitive,  their  mar¬ 
riage  led  to  a  strong  devotion  and  a  working 
agreement  which  few  sophisticated  moderns  obtain. 
The  Wall  and  Covington  families  were  further 
linked  with  other  marriages,  for,  where  communi¬ 
ties  were  small  and  travel  restricted,  family  re¬ 
lationships  meant  a  great  deal.  Families  tended 
to  intermarry,  and  then  lived  and  worked  together 
their  whole  lives  long. 

The  Covington  family  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  had  begun. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  entire  colony  of  North  Carolina  in 

1750  had  a  population  of  less  than  25,000.  It  v/as 
a  v.’ild  country.  Game  v/as  everywhere.  Sometimes 
there  were  troubles  with  the  Indians,  particular¬ 
ly  from  1753  to  1760  when  the  frontier  of  North 
Carolina  bore  the  brunt  In  a  series  of  Indian 

Wars .  1670717 

The  Covingtons  came  to  Anson  County,  North 
Carolina  before  1750.  This  county,  In  1779  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  session  at  Halifax, 
divided  the  county  creating  Richmond  County  cut 
of  that  part  of  Anson  lying  on  the  North-east 
side  of  the  Fee  Lee  River.  In  the  early  days 
there  were  no  towns,  the  principal  settlements 
being  up  and  down  the  Fee  Lee  River.  Some  of  the 
settlers  had  come  by  way  of  Virginia  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  some  up  the  river  from  South  Carolina. 

Very  little  of  the  land  v/as  cleared.  Here 
and  there  these  early  settlers  had  hewn  down  the 
forest  and  established  homes .  They  were  usually 
a  mile  or  so  apart.  The  principal  money  crops 
were  Indigo  and  tobacco.  In  1762  a  road  was 

opened  from  points  west  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  to 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  crossing  the  river 
at  "Shallow  Ford"  later  known  as  the  grassy  is¬ 
lands.  This  was  in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  at 
Fayetteville  for  the  shipment  of  indigo  and  to¬ 
bacco,  South  Carolina  having  levied  a  tariff 
which  rendered  It  burdensome  to  ship  through  that 
state.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  state  to  Impose 
a  duty  on  goods  Imported  from  another  state.  In 

1751  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  im¬ 
posed  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  rum  from  South 
Carolina  in  Anson,  which  then  included  Richmond 
County.  Richmond  County  was  named  in  honor  of 
Charles  Lennox,  duke  of  Richmond,  while  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat  was  named  for  Charles  Wentworth,  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  both  strong  supporters  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Colonists  and  advocates  in  Parliament  of 
American  Independence. 

In  1788  the  General  Assembly  passed  an 
act  establishing  an  Academy  in  Richmond  County. 
The  trustees  named  in  the  Act  were:  Henry  William 
Harrington,  Thomas  Dockery,  Thomas  Crav/fcrd, 
Miles  King,  Edward  Williams,  MATTHEW  COVINGTON, 
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Israel  Sneed,  John  Howard,  William  Thomas,  Wil¬ 
liam  Love,  Dudley  Mask,  and  William  Hunter,  Sr. 
They  were  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  academy  known  as  Rich¬ 
mond  Academy,  to  employ  tutors  and  do  everything 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  advancement  of 
the  academy  and  the  promotion  of  learning  therein. 
They  were  authorized  "to  make  and  ordain  such 
rules  and  regulations  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  state,  for  the  well  ordering  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  their  morals,  studies  and  academical  exer¬ 
cises  as  to  them  should  seem  meet,  and  to  give 
certificates  to  such  students  as  should  leave  the 
said  academy,  certifying  their  literary  merit1'; 
but  they  were  not  to  confer  any  degree  such  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Doctor  In  any  faculty.  The 
Academy  was  duly  established  and  existed  for  many 
years  as  the  principal  institution  of  learning  In 
the  county. 

These  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1788  were  John  McAllister,  Edward  Wil¬ 
liams,  Charles  Robertson  and  BENJAMIN  COVINGTON. 

The  predominant  religion  was  Presbyterian. 
There  was  a  Quaker  settlement  in  Wolf  Pit  town¬ 
ship,  where  the  old  burying  ground  may  still  be 
seen.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  the  county  was 
Pee  Dee  church,  established  in  1785. 

The  First  Census  of  the  United  States  - 
1790  -  is  like  Domesday  Book  in  England,  since  it 
was  the  first  official  cataloging  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately  the  volumes  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  were  destroyed  when  the  British  burned 
Washington  in  1812.  Then  Kentucky  was  part  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Union  consisted  only  of  12  states,  New  York  City 
had  only  a  population  of  33,131  people  and  Boston 
only  18,320,  and  Chicago  did  not  exist  until  43 
years  later. 

The  f oil owing  Covington  families  were 
listed  In  North  Carolina  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock¬ 
ingham: 


Fayette  District  -  Anson  County  -  Richmond  County, 
Fage  35: 


s  oeio 


. 

, 
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Simon  Covington  -  one  free  white  male  over 

16  years  old. 

Samuel  Covington  -  1  free  white  male  over  16 

years  old . 

1  free  white  male  under  16 
years  old . 

5  females. 

Henry  Covington  -  2  free  v/hite  males  over  16. 

.  ~~  3  slaves. 

John  Covington,  Jr.  -  1  male  over  16  years  old . 

*"  ’  "  ’  1  female . 

Benjamin  Covington  -  1  male  over  16  years  old . 

4  males  under  16  years  old. 

6  free  v/hite  females. 

5  slaves. 

Morgan  District  -  Rutherford  County: 

Jos is h  Covington  -  1  male  ever  16  years  old  . 

3  white  females. 

Salisbury  District  -  Rockingham  County; 

Mary  Covington  -  1  free  white  male  under  16  years 
■  "  old. 

3  females. 

John  Covington  -  1  white  male  over  16. 

2  white  males  under  16. 

1  female . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  First  Cen¬ 
sus  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  ,  for  in  those  days  a  man  might  be  away  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  the  census  taker  to  miss  him  when  he 
was  on  an  extended  trip.  There  w as  also  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  census  had  something  to  do  with  tax¬ 
ation  and  people  didn’t  like  taxes  any  better 
then  than  now.  Objections  were  raised  in  some 
quarters  to  the  census  on  religious  grounds. 

Ninety  Six  District  -  Edgefield  County : 

John  Covington  -  2  free  white  males  over  16. 

2  free  v/hite  males  under  16. 

3  females 
6  slaves. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  -  CHE RAW  DISTRICT 


Nathan  Covington  - 


2  free  white  males 
9  free  white  males 

3  females . 


over  16. 
under  16 


William 


Covington 


1  free  white  male  over  16. 
1  free  white  male  under  16 
1  female . 

3  slaves . 


WILL IAM  C  OVINGTON  WILL  1794 
"In  the  Name  of  God  Amen: 

"I,  William  Covington  of  Richmond  County 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  planter,  being 
v/eak  in  body  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory  do  make 
and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in 
manner  and  form  following  viz  c  In  primis  1  give 
to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  my  spoon  mounds  as  a 
legacy.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Sarah  One  cow  and 
one  chest  as  a  legacy.  I  give  to  my  son  Nath,  my 
wearing  apparrel  as  a  legacy.  I  give  to  my  son 
Wm.  my  large  pot  as  a  legacy.  I  give  to  my  son 

John  one  carpenters  frow  and  drawing  knife  as  a 
legacy  and  I  give  and  devise  to  my  said  son  John 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  a  small  parcel  of 
land  to  be  laid  off  from  the  north  side  of  the 
land  I  now  live  on  bounded  by  Eaggot  branch  on 
■  the  north  and  with  a  small  ditch  formally  made  by 
said  son  containing  half  an  acre  more  or  less.  I 
give  to  my  daughter  Rachel  a  feather  bed  as  a 
legacy.  I  give  to  my  daughter  pheby  a  parcel  of 
feathers  which  she  has  in  her  possession  as  a  leg¬ 
acy.  I  give  to  my  three  sons  Peter  James  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  one  cow  and  calf  each  when  they  come  of  age 
as  a  legacy.  I  give  the  child  my  wife  now  goes 
with,  one  cow  and  calf  as  a  legacy.  I  give  and 
devise  to  my  son  Asa  his  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever  all  the  remainder  of  my  land  plantation 
whereon  I  now  live,  containing  eighty  five  acres 
more  or  less,  allowing  my  wife  Rachel  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  whole  land  plantation  till  my  said  son 
arrives  of  age  and  her  third  part  thereof  during 
her  natural  life.  I  give  all  the  remainder  of  my 
estate  to  my  said  wife  and  lastly  I  constitute 
and  appoint  my  said  wife  and  my  son  John  Coving- 
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ton,  my  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
Testament  revoking  and  making  void  all  other  will 
or  wills  and  holding  this  and  no  other  to  "be  my 
last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  I 

have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal,  this  7th,  day 
of  March  1789. 

Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  in 
presence  of  us  who  are  subscribing  witnesses  in 
presence  of  the  Testator  and  at  his  request. 

William  Covington  (Seal) 

WITNESS 

his 

Hannah  x  Cother 
mark 

John  Covington 
Tho.  Dockery 

North  Carolina 
Richmond  County. 

Then  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Covington  was  duly  proved  in  open  Court  by 
Tho.  Dockery,  John  Covington  and  Hannah  Cother. 

Subscribing  witnesses  thereto  and  to  be  Recorded. 


Captain  W.  I.  Everett,  a  descendant  of 
William  Covington  and  his  wife  Nancy  Wall,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Richmond  County,  prepared  a 
sketch  of  the  Covington  family.  It  was  published 
in  the  Rockingham  Post-Dispatch,  Richmond  County, 
and  is  here  re-produced  in  full. 


. 
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Skttcbti  ©f  Fwsi?i*t/  Etc., 

Richmond  County  Written  by  ib* 
Let*  CspL  W.  1.  Ev«r*ti-  Printed 
Seta*  Year*  A»o,  Bat  Now  Repro¬ 
duced  in  Pott'Ditprtchi  Pi!*  i  fefts 
fer  Reference. 


(Nc.  1,  July  21,  1927  ) 

I  will  attempt  to  trace  the  geneal- 
<  gy  i  f  a  few  families  who  were 
pi<  ;i  i  rs  of  this  section  of  the  coun-  • 
try;  many  of  them  had  much  to  do  | 
with  the  shaping  and  destinies  of  our  | 
county  and  state.  They  were  people 
of  character  as  good  as  the  best,  in¬ 
telligent,  industrious,  hospitable  and 
patriots — men  sr.d  women  who  were 
as  true  as  the  truest — men  who  did 
their  full  dnty  in  the  conflict  of  1776 
tior  did  their  descendants  fail  in  the 
contest  of  lS61-’65,  nor  were  they 
wanting  in  the  struggle  of  1838. 
(And  still  later  in  .he  World  War 
of  '1 7-’18.) 

(Signed)  W.  I.  Everett. 


THE  COVINGTON  FAMILY 
Tradition  has  it  that  there  were 
three  brothers  bearing  the  above 
name  who  came  to  Maryland  from 
England  with  Lord  Baltimore  in  the 
year  1632.  At  a  later  date,  either 
cons  or  grandsons  of  one  of  the  above 
brothers,  two  of  whom  came  to  Bla¬ 
den  county,  for  at  that  time  this 
county  was  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  Bladen,  later  in  17  59  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  Anson  county,  at 
a  yet  later  date  1779  Richmond 
county. 

The  third  brother  of  the  last  men-j 
tioned  settled  ir.  Kentucky.  To  him 
I  will  refer  before  I  leave  the  Cov¬ 
ington  family.  The  two  who  settled 


here  were  William  and  John  by  name.. 
I  propose  to  trace  the  descendants  ©f! 
William  first.  •  I 


Deacciidojiti  of  William  Ccvisgtoa 

1.  William  Covington  of  Maryland 
married  Nancy  Wall,  t>T  Virginia,  a 
great  aunt  of  Mr.  Mial  Wall,  deceas¬ 
ed,  an  aunt  of  John  Wall,  a  sister  of 
John  Wall,,  Sr.  Their  children  were: 

2.  John,  first  married  Hannah  Dock-i 
ery,  a  great  aunt  of  General  Alfred; 
IVckt  ry,  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Docl.i  ry,  deceased.  After  the  death 
of  John  Covington's  first  wife  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  cousin,  Nancy  Wall. 

3.  Henry  Covington,  the  second 
son  of  William  and  Nancy  Covington 
married  Betsy  Smith. 

4.  James. 

5.  Benjamin,  married  a  daughter 
cf  Jack  Moorman.  '*  j  L  -  /"  ;  (■ 

6.  Rebecca,  married  Thomas 
Crawford.  f/u  *  ,/My.  "r-  /  **'  jt  S 

7.  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas 
Everett. 

8.  May,  married  Robert  Hunter. 


Bcscendauts  cf  John  Coviaptca  i 

Now  follow  the  children  of  John  i 
Covington  above  referred  to; 

2.  John  Covington  married  Han¬ 
nah  Dockery,  who  was  a  mute — their 
children : 

9.  Matthew  married  Sallie  Cov¬ 
ington  (No.  29.) 

Id.  Hannah  married  Samuel  Cov¬ 
ington  (No.  24.) 

11.  Sally  married  a  McDowell. 

May  married  a  Thomas. 

As  above  stated,  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  he  married  his  cousin, 
Nancy  \V  all.  Now  follow  the  names 
cf  their  children; 

13.  Benjamin,  first  wife  Nancy 
Collins;  second  wife,  Hannah  Ever¬ 
ett. 

lH  Win“»".  first  wife  Mary  Cov- 
mgton  (No.  25)  second  wife  Mrs. 
IkiUy  Terry  Leak. 


. 
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15.  John. 

It*.  Kenry. 

17.  J&mec  married  Nancy  Cole. 

16,  Thomas,  first  wife  Mbs  Thom¬ 
as,  second  wife  Miss  StsncilL-^.y* 

1?.  Elizabeth  married  John'  Cdie, 
parents  of  W.  B.  Cole. 

20.  Nancy  marfied  a  Thomas  of 

Msriboro  county,  S.  C.  \ 

21.  Rebecca  married  8  Smith,  par¬ 
ents  of  l£ns.  Knigrht, 

5.  Henry  married  a  Kiss  Sands, 
reared  to  Marlboro  county  and  died 
ia  &  C.  Tfair  dsifcf-  i> 

— 'hdr. - i  V 

*  23.  Henry  married  Betsy  Smith/ 

24.  Samuel  married  hia  cousin! 

Hannah  Covington  (No.  10.)  v 

25.  Mary  married  her  cousin,  Wil- 
m  Covington  (No.  14.) 

26.  married  her  cousin, 


Maslin  Crawford. 

27.  Betsey  married  an  Easterling 
of  South  Carolina. 

2S.  Nancy  married  an  JvaOerlir.g 
^pf  South  Carolina 

ington  who  ran 
da  tighter  of 
abo*re.  Their 


married  Thomas  Deck- 


A  » 


never 


i  i 

inarrn-1. 


29.  Benjamin  (Sugar  Ben)  raav 
'jied  Jennie  Wall,  £'/T  rt  f  '  %.  '}  U, 

'  7^1  ‘  ^ 

*  fy^i  Q,  I  /ol.  Isaat  rr  Mi-lea  Marg.u“t 

c  iof  ^’■-^•  fT'icrjhes. 

?*(£*. v/u/k  a2>  ,ohn- 

~  33.  Nancy 

try. 

,  V  ^a'*.v  married  Joseph  Smith 

W,*  died  16  2-1.  •'  •*  -  . 

■•4U/-  35.  Mar 

Y> '  Hied  IS.jy. 

36. 

1860. 

37. 

1862. 

3h.  Thomas  did  not  marry.  Died 
1808. 

40.  Hannah  married  Mr.  Mason. 
All  the  above  named  brothers  and 
sisters  except  Benjamin  and  Nancy 
moved  and  settled  near  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

6.  Rebecca  Covington  as  before 
■v, -stated  married  lliomus  Crawford. 


Lei.tia  neve 
-Milly 


married.  Died 
r:c\er  married.  Dcd 


* 


i  he  names  of  their  children  will  be 
given  under  the  name  of  Crawford,  i 
i.  Elizabeth  Covington  married! 
Thomas  Everett.  Their  children's] 
names  will  i>e  under  the  name  Kver-  * 
etc 

8.  Mary  married  Robert  Hunter. 


9.  Matthew  Covington,  son  of  I 
(No.  21  John  Covington  and  his  wife  j 
Mannish  Dockery  married  (No.  60)  > 
Sslly  Covington,  his  cousin  who  was 
a  daughter  of  (No.  .1)  Henry  Coving¬ 
ton.  He  w$s  a  surveyor  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Colonial  Government  un  1 
der  the  British  rule  while  George  111  j 
was  King.  During  the  wer  of  -1776  j 
he  wes  captured  and  carried  to  Eng-  ! 
fernd  where  he  was  kept  a  close  pri¬ 
soner  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
T/iis  Matthew  Covington  and  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  Hampton  Coving¬ 
ton  ned  Thomas  Dockery  Covington. 

10.  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  (No. 
2)  John  Covington  married  her  cou-1 
ain,  Samuel  Covington,  &  brother  of 
the  above  Sally  Covington  who  mar¬ 
ried  Matthew  Covington. 

11.  Stuly,  -a  daughter  of  (No.  2) 
John  Covington  married  a  McDowelL  | 

12.  Mary,  another  .daughter  of 
(No.  2)  John  Covington  by  his  first, 
ferriage,  married  s  Thomas.  t 

The  children  of  (No.  2)  John  Cov- 
ti’-g'Lon  by  hia  second  wife,  Nancy 


Wall,  his  cousin:  ^ 

13.  Benjamin  C.  (Uncle  Ben) 
married  Nancy  Colter.  Their  cuild- 

;  :-Cll : 

i  41.  Jesse  B.  married  a  Miss  Robe¬ 
son.  They  moved  \W?t  soon  there¬ 
after,  Jic-ncf  cannot  tract  their  des- 

!  cendant*. 

I  42.  David  Anderson  married  a 
Miss  Gath  if1-*.  They  located  in  Union 
county,  North  Carolina. 

43.  John  C.  married  Margaret 
Thomas  of  Marlboro  county,  S.  C. 
Lived,  died,  and  was  buried  near 
their  old  home  on  Cartkdge’s  Creek. 

44.  Ann,  their  only  daughter 
rnaried  Wra.  Powell.  They  moved  to 
Texas  just  prior  to  the  war  of  1861. 

c  45.  Benjamin  did  not  marry,  died 
while  young. 

14.  William  Covington  (Uncle 
Billy)  a  .-on  of  John  Covington  (No. 
2)  and  his  wife  Nancy  Wall,  married 
his  cousin  Polly,  daughter  of  Henry 
Covington  (No.  3).  Their  children. 

46.  William'  L.  married  Celia 
Thomas  of  Marlboro,  .v.  C.  , 

N^v47.  Wiley  Covington  (harried  u 
Wall.  ■<  n  r*  *'  ;  ; 

48.  Nancy  married  Robert  D.  | 
Thomas  of  Marlboro,  S.  C. 

49.  Henry  A.  married  MUf  In- J 
gram,  second  wife  of  Lucy  Aral 
Poole. 

50.  May  A.  married  Mia!  Wall.  i 

51.  Martha  married  James 1 
Gathens.* 


. 
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52.  John  P.  married  Eliza  Tow-  j 

ell,  ft  cousin. 

So.  James  A.  mimed  Carolina  J 
Powell,  s  cousin. 

^  54.  Alex  A.  married  Martha 

•  Moody. 

IS.  Thomas  Covington  (His  Tom- 
:tnie)  son  of  John  Covington  *nd 
’  Nancy  his  wife.  First  married  Miss 
Thomas,  sister  of  Dr.  Robert  Thomas. 
Tfceir  children:  * 

55.  ^Rines,  first  wife  M&ry  Cov¬ 
ington,  grand  daughter  of  Samuel 
Covington  and  daughter  of  Henry 
Covington,  sister  of  John  B.  Coving¬ 
ton.  Second  wife  Sally  Vaughn. 
Moved  west  and  joined  the  Mer¬ 
mans. 

56.  William  did  not  marry.  Died 

,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  i 

Thomas  T.  married  Jane  Ellerbe 
in  the  fifties.  Moved  to  vicinity  of 
Lsurinburg. 

57.  Henry  married  Miss  Bruton^ 
6$.  Elizabeth  marfTSd  Hiram! 

Hicks. 

50.  Henrietta  married  Jemes  Hay¬ 
wood. 

24.  Samuel  Covington,  son  of 
Henry  (No.  .1)  and  his  wife  Betsy 
i^mrth,  married  his  cousin, 
j  10.  Hannah,  daughter  of  John' 

■  Covington  (No.  2)  and  his  wife  Han 
I  nah  Dockery.  Their  children: 

4y2?  "Henry  who  married  Elizabeth 
i  Wi’iiemson,  Nannie  Eennett  second. 

*  Ciiarlctte  did  not  trsrry. 

C4.  Esther  did  not  marry. 

65.  John  Dockery  married  Snste 
,5f c £ad& fjrrf, _.dT e d  in  Ceeoikwu  - 


i 


Kfng  Freeman. 

^2V*.  Benjamin  Covington  ("Sugar'1 

Een)  a  son  of  Benjamin  (No.  6)  and 

hi*  w  ife  Miss  Moorman,  married  Jen- 
jiie  Wall,  Their  children  L</ c t 
67.  Winston  did  not  marry. 

6S.  Calvin  C.  married  Rachel 

Crawford.  , 

6H.  John  W.  Married  Fannie 

fs»be~Ie.  ^  _  » 

•n-  Haith<  n  V.\  married  Miss 
McNeil. 

7  5.  James  married  Carolina  Craw¬ 
ford. 

•  -■  Benjnir.in  1}.  married  .Mary 

'  \nn  Harlee.  •  r  4 

!  •  •».  Steph-n  W.  did  n«-t  marry. 

•  4.  Thorn;-.*  A.  married  I_aui  a  ■  ;  ' 

?  Durant. 

1  ••*.  Edmond  did  nut  marry. 

|  *6.  Martha  did  not  marry. 

•  7.  Jane  married  T.  .1.  Morrisey. 


I  75.  S&iiy  married  J.  P.  Little. 

1  And- til  this  family  except  one  bro- 
|ther.  Cen.  Benjamin  Covington  and 
jone  sister,  NWy  *ho  married  Thom- 
la*  Dockery,  moved  to  Kenlucy  aid 
'settled  near  Bowling  Green, 
i  _ _  j 

Them**  Covington  in  Maryland 

.  .  ft  ha>  observed  in  the  begin- ! 

nmg  of  the  summary  that  three  br*>- ! 
theis  came  with  Lord  Baltimore  in! 

’  t^al  t*H’  descendants  of  two  of  I 
the  brothers  moved  to  Carolina*. 

.  namely.  \\  illiam  and  John,  while  one 
|  remained  in  .Maryland.  This  bro-| 
ther  *  name  was  Thomas,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Levi,,  Denwood.  j 

rn  ‘T’”  men  ied  Marjorie 
|  Holly  day  ana  (.,eir  son  Leonard  mar-, 

lTo  M-'rirrJcJe  aild  their  son ! 

H,b««  Mackfiil. 

I  J  UCI  *  general  and  Wa.  ! 

..iited  m  the  war  of  IS  to  u „  «,  . 

zzvjlt:  r:&  »•! 

Children  of:  ■  *  ' 

Thomas.J°>  C‘  m“rried  Margaret 

*>«i.  0.^"^  E-  «rti.  .f 

^SSiAXSt , 

'  »  j?  ara  as 

David  married. 

”t>.  Robert.  j 

Children  of: 


.  8?:  Ed'wt  P,J  Cpifu  Covi"Ston.  ! 

,  man.  ”  P*  man‘^  Lou  Cole- 

!  Trinity  Co^k-ge.  V’  ^  V’’hile  in 

-9‘  Jary  marr*'erf  James  Bostick 
Nancy  married  M.  C.  Ellerbe' 
John  manned  Mary  L.  Steele' 
Thomas  B.  married  3Ijt,  Al- 


90. 

91. 

92. 
den. 


u 


■  <~j 


J 


.  / 

/ 
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48.  Nancy’s  children — married 

Robt  D.  Thomas. 

Eli  Thomas.  * 

1*4. .  Jane  married  James  Hamer. 
William  Thomas. 
y5.  Lou. 

HC>.  Robert  D.  died  in  the  army. 
John  Thomas. 

Children  of:  .  * 

41*.  Henry  A.  Covinyton  .and  hia 
wife,  Mr**  Ingrain. 

1*7.  Thomas  married  Cora  Rushes. 
1*8.  Lou  married  Wilburn. 

9i !.  Eliza. 

j  James  died  in  the  war. 

,  Children  of: 

52.  John  P.  Covington  end  Eliza, 
his  wife. 

100.  Basrom  married  Lula  Steele. 

'  101.  Jennie  married  Alex  Stev- 

art.  '  i 

1  102.  John  P.- 

'  Children  of: 

53.  Janus  A.  and  Caroline  Cov¬ 
ington. 

103.  Robert.  i 

104.  Ptrmila  Ann.  married  W.  L. 

Wilburn, 


105.  Lou  married  Wnr.  Knsght.- 

106.  James  A.  r.irariod  Lou  El¬ 
io  ibe ;  second  wife  Miss  Ida  Wall. 

107.  Wm,  P,  married.  . 

108.  Van  Huron  married. 

101*.  Ambrose  married. 


Ellen  died. 

110.  Colton  married  Ellerbe. 

111.  Caroline  married  Louis 

113.  Frank.  „  '  -- 

Children  of: 

54.  Alex  A.  and  Martha  .Cuving- 


■  ton. 

1 14. 
second 
i  1 5. 
116. 


William  married  Mias  Cook, 
wife  Mrs.  Garrett. 

Alex  A.  married  His*  Hicks. 
Mas  tin  Crawfofd  married 


Nichols. 

Coving- 


Miss  Ellerbe. 

,  11L  Mary  married  R.  L. 

11 1  Della  married  W.  L, 
ton,  her  cousin. 

l^f/  Henry  has  not  married. 

121.  James  has  not  married. 

122.  Thomas  married  Mks  Eller- 

°hn,  tC  _ 

Children  of : 

'*^2.  Henry  and  his  first  wife,  Wil- 
h-umson.  i  -t  '  _ 

123.  William,  married^'  * 

124.  Hannah  married  Thomas 
Covington. 

125. -  Sally  married  Marshall  C. 1 

Smith.  .  j 


r  12*?-  Eliza  married  first  Nsth&n- 
iel  Covington,  second  A  linen  third 
j  Wm.  Bolton. 

127.  Mary  married  Jemeg  Ceviog. 

It011-  £/••  • 
j  128.  Andrew  married-  >5^ 
i^ovin.  He  died  in  the  v/or. 

^  .'12—^CLildren  by  second  *  wife, 
Nannie  Be  a  nett. 

129.  Ceiia  married  Geo.  Nsthrn. 

130.  John  B.  married  Mary  Hor- 
tha®. 

131.  Abijsth,  parried  Miss  New*. 

-  y  I 

■‘:o2.  Tfithi#  *urr&i  Mii‘*Netr- 

u>a’,  ■  , 

,  1^°-  Suean  married.  <y,u 

\  134.  Martin  Van  Euren  killed  ti 
(tains  Mill. 

v  1S5*  s-:muel  married  Catherine 
Newton. 

:  Children  of;  _ 

*’*•  Pr-  {l-  C.  and  his  wife  Rachel 
LuuUngton.  '  t.  -  JT*  J 

"‘>1.  Benjamin  H.  marned  Jennie 
Durant.  ,  -  •  . 

137.  Dr.  Janus  M.  married  Eds 
McRae,  _ _ _ 

C*3.®  W5,Ham  C,  married  lEl 
Jjlecle  on  July  24th,  18(54.- *- •.  '?  J 

135.  Wlneton  mffrried  Hiss  Mo- 

Iver. 

1  10.  Champion  M.  married  Moliv 
»\  all. 

141.  Corinna  married  Thos.  Rom. 

I  142.  Calvin  C.  married  Mis*  Hen- 
'  nigaii. 

Children  of : 


•  .  l,'*\  (  J°hn  \\ .  Covington  end 
jhis  wife,  Fannie.  1 

i  143.  Nettie  married  Platt  D.  Wal¬ 
ker. 

14  1.  Fannie  married  H.  C  Dock¬ 
ery. 

145 -  John  W.  died  lied  when 
his  majority. 

Children  of: 

*0.  Harrison  W.  and  wife.  # 
/’Children  of; 

•  2-  Benjamin  If.  and  wife,  Marv 
Ann  Hariee.  .  .  T- 

Ld.,  Frank,  TTarry  Lee,  Ted,  David 

Children  of: 

•  I.  Thomas  A.  and  Laura  Cnv-' 
Jngton. 

Hassle,  not  married. 

Children  of: 

*8.  Sally  who  married  John  P 
Little. 

Elizabeth  married  Rev.  Joseph 
\\  heeler. 

Sallv  married  Mr.  Dowd. 

F  will  observe  that  of  the  numerous  | 
tainily  of  Gen.  Benjamin  1L-  Covinj.;- 


■ 


’i'  U 


_ 

■ 

' 
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ti>n  (No.  2U)  consisting  of  twelve! 
children,  though  of  fine  appearance 
physically  yet  not  one  strived  at  the  ( 
o»re  of  seventy  and  today  there  are 
only 'five  descendants  of  his  bearing 
the  name  of  Covington,  another  Ies~ 
.son  that  we  are  not  long  of  the  J 
world.  Z£  t'  /t^o^Ni'A  |j 

j  Williatn  Covington  (No.  123)  mar- 1  . 
ried  Nancy  Covington  daughter  of '  | 
j  Thomas  Covington.  They  moved  to  c 
!  Utah  and  joined  the  Mormans — after  i 
being  satisfied  of  their  mistake  they '  ( 
were  furnished  money  to  move  back 
to  Mississippi.  j 

Coiumbus.  son  of  the  above  mar-  ) 
ried  Susan  Webb  of  this  place.  ] 

Another  brother  married  a  Miss 
Usher.  i 

|  Harrison  W.  Covington  «-,oved  to  - 
Alabama  wheer  he  married.  Health 
failed  and  he  retumey  to  this  coun-  * 
ty.  He  was  in  the  State  Senate  of 
1848.  His  widow  married  Col  Mc¬ 
Neil  of  Harnett  county. 

The  children  of  Matthew  Covington  > 
(Continu<sd  oa  ps£«  tea) 


(Continued  from  page  nine) 


and  his  wife  Sally: 

Harrison  married  Rachel  Thomas. 

Thomas  I).  married. 

The  children  of  Harrison  and 
Rachel  Thomas; 

William  H.  married  Caroline  Smith. 

James  married  widow  of  his  bro- 
ht-r  John. 

Hampton  married  Patsy  Terry. 

John  married  Jane  Gibson. 

Walter  K.  married  Easthrin  Ever¬ 
ett. 

Thomas  P.  married  Rebecca  Smith. 
r0{  above  family  bearing  the 
'  Sally  married  W.  W.  Ellerbe. 
name  COVINGTON  in  the  war  of  i 
liiG  so  far  as  v.e  can  trace,  Wil-, 


liarn.  John,  Matthew.  Henry. 

In  the  war  of  1-861-1865. 

Sons  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Covington  and 
wife,  Rachel  Crawford. 

Benjamin  II.  Co.  [).  23rd  Regiment,' 
3rd  Lieut. 

Dr.  James  M..  C<>.  D„  23rd  Regi- j 


ment.  later  cavalry. 

William  C..  Co.  !>..  23  Regiment. 
Sons  of  William  and  his  wife,  Celts 

Thomas.  . 

Thomas  O..  18th  Regiment.  N.  C. 
Henry  A.  Covington,  33rd  N.  C. 
Regiment. 

Benjamin  C.  Covington,  36th  N.  <  •! 
Regiment,  son  of  John  C.  Covington., 
Sons  of  Henry  Covingtn  and  bis  j 
w  ife.  Nancy  Ber.nett.  * 

Job  B..  32nd  Regiment — captured. 
Abigail.  Suth  Carolina  Regiment.  , 
Samuel  P.  38th  Regiment. 

Martin  Van  Buren.  38th  Regiment. 
Killed  at  Gaines  Mill. 

Andrew,  .')2nd  Regiment.  Died  in 
the  army. 

James  H.  son  of  W.  H.  and  Caro¬ 
line  Smith. 

Henry  H.  52nd  Regiment. 

Samuel  G.  53rd  Regiment. 

There  are  seven  of  the  above  now 
living.  Those  bearing  the  name, 
descendants  of  the  first  named  John 
Covington  will  be  given  later. 

The  descendants  of  John  Coving¬ 
ton,  brother  of  William  referred  to 
were  as  follows: 

100.  John  Covington.  Do  not 

'know  who  he  married  nor  name  of 
any  of  his  children  except  William.  1 

101.  William'*  children  were: 
Sarah,  Nathaniel,  William,  John, 

Thomas,  Rachel'  Pheby.  Teter,  James. 
Benjamin.  Asa.  -  .  c.  «*' 

102.  The  above  Nathaniel  married  : 
/  a  Miss  Ussery.  Their  children  were: 

Salatheus  did  not  marry.  , 

Henry  married  Mi*s  Welsh. 

Elijah  married  Elizabeth  Pankey.  : 
1  Samuel  married  Lucy  Pankey. 

John  married  Mi.-s  Jones. 

Ruby  married  Reuben  Taibutton. 
Asa  married  Rebecca  Tarbutton. 
Baxles-  married  Miss  Thoma*.  see- ; 
ond  Miss  Mason. 

103.  Benjamin  Covington  married 
Rebecca  Hunter.  She  was  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Roper.  Their  child¬ 
ren  were: 

|  Daniel  married  Daisy  Capel. 

John  married  Klweil  McRae, 
j  Benjamin  W.  married  Anna  Jane 
Jones. 

v\.  Lr-Artc  '?  ■  ' 
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1  Jane  married  Alfred  Baldwin. 

Charlotte  married  Wm,  i>vin it. 

Julia  married  Samuel  Currie. 

Mini  married  Mary  Junes. 

Matthew  married  Elizabeth  Cupel. 

The  children  of  Daniel  mid  hi'  wife 
Dixy  Capel: 

James.  Garland.  Annie.  Wilv  irn  K.. 
Caj>t.  war  ltffil-do.  Alfred  B..  Sarah. 
Emma,  Asa. 

The  children  of  John  M.  and  his 
wife  Klwell  McRae: 

Martha  married  Garda  Bennett. 

Elizabeth  married  Mi.  V  mnia?. 

Beniamin  Franklin  ma.rride  Miss 
Waddell. 

Kenneth  .\fcRae  did  not  marry. 

Elira  married  Sheriff  John  Bennett. 

Calvin  married  ir.  Arkansas. 

Rebecca  married  J.  A.  Hines. 

Dir.a  married  frank  Walker. 

Mary  married  William  Broadway. 

John  married  Miss  Chappell. 

Charlotte  married  William  Gunn 
- — their  son  Wesley. 

Julia  married  Samuel  Currie.  Their 
children : 

Frances  married  Samuel  B.  Terry. 

Rebecca  did  not  marry. 

The  children  of  Mia!  who  married 
Mary  Jones: 

Albert  did  not  marry. 

Nathan  married  R.  Cape!. 

Ann  Elizabeth  married  Starling 
Bo.~f.ck. 

Thomas  did  not  mat  ry. 

The  children  of  Matthew  and  his1 
vif"  Elizabeth: 

Henry  married  in  Virginia. 

Terrell,  first  wife  Miss  Chappel; 
second  Annie  Lawrence. 

Thomas  M.  killed  at  Gaines  Ki!L 
1862. 

The  children  of  Benjamin  W.  and 
his  wife.  Am  ie  Jane  Jones: 

Whitfield  d  owned  in  Little  R'r.er. 

Nathan  T. 

Disa  man  d  Daniel  Henderson. 

Oliver  nw:  ned  Alia  Parsons. 

, j.-^hildrcn  of  John  Covington  who 
<  married  Elizabeth  Thomas,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Robt.  Thorni%s.  John  leaving 
his  brother  in  Richmond  county  ret- 
tled  first  on  the  North  side  of  Little 
Pee  Dee  River  in  Robeson  coirsty. 
''hen  the  war  of  1  778  came  on  he 
was  disliked  by  some  of  his  neighbors 
who  were  tones,  was  deprived  cf  his 
.means  of  living  and  left  nothing  but! 
a  family.  Leaving  his  wife  and  ba¬ 
bies  with  her  friends  he-  entered  the 


army.  When  the  war  ended  he  set- 
|  tied  upon  a  farm  beside  his  brother- 
in-law.  Nathan  Thomas  in  the  He- 

>  broil  Settlement,  Marlboro  county, 
i  S.  C.  His  children  were: 

William  married  Mary  Bridges. 

Trupsor  Tristam  did  not  marry. 

Robert  did  not  marry. 

!  Nancy  married  an  Easterling. 

Pally  married  a  Conner. 

Thomas  married  Sally  Cook. 

>  Children  of  William  and  his  wife 
Mary  Bridges  were: 

.  John. 

Henry,  a  Captain  in  anti-bellum 
1  times. 

Tristram. 

Nellie  married  Lewis  Spear. 

Harrison  Covington,  son  of  the 
above  Henry  Covington  rose  to  Cap- 
ta::i  of  a  company  during  the  war  be- 
tv.  n  the  states.  He  was' a  brilliant 
yo  .  e  man,  a  lawyer  of  much  power 
,  in  1  -  county,  was  at  one  time  a  can- 
do  for  Congress.  He  died  in  the 
pi  i  of  life. 

'  •  descendants  of  this  family  of 
C'  *rton>  married  into  families  of 
pr  r.ence  in  South  Carolina.  While 
th:  »me  Covington  may  not  be  borne 

by  any.  yet  their  kin  are  numerous 

t  *  •  • 


^through  other  names. 


i  Names  of  those  hearing  the  name 
’who  were  descendants  of  the  first 
mentioned  John  Covington,  in  the 
war  1861-85: 

Alfred  B.  33rd  Regiment  N.  C. 

FI.  H.  33rd  Regiment  N.  C. 


ed. 


H.  A.  33rd  Regiment  N  .C.^** 
K.  M.  38th  Regiment  N.  C., 


Thomas  M.  38th  Regiment  N.  C., 
killed  at  Gaines  Mill. 

garland  M.  38th  Regiment  N.  C. 

William  R.  38th  Regiment  N.  C. 

John  38th  Regiment  N.  C..  died  in 
the  army. 

Win.  T.  38th  Regiment  N.  C..  died 
ir.  the  army. 

M.  T.  38th  Regiment  N.  C..  died  in 
the  army. 

Benjamin  K.  52nd  Regiment  N.  C.r 
wounded. 

Joseph  52nd  Regiment  N.  C  , 
wounded. 

Thomas  52nd  Regiment.  N. 
wounded. 

T.  S.  52nd  Regiment,  N  C.  wound¬ 
ed. 

James  H.  72nd  Regiment.  N  C.. 
died  or  killed  in  the  war. 


s 


' 
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I  regret  that  I  have  failed  to  fain 
other  authentic  information  of  thin 
branch  of  the  Covington  family,  th* 
descendant*  of  the  first  named  John 
Covington. 


Stephen,  Nathan  T„  and  Whit-1 

field. 


son  Leonard  married  Rebecca  Mac- 
hall.  The  Is*  tmentioncd  va*  a  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  war  f  1812  and  wa 3  kill¬ 
ed,  and  vras  the  one  for  whom  Cov¬ 
ington,  Kentucky  was  named,  his  an- 
dettora  having  settled  in  that  part  of 
Kentucky.  He  left  no  male  descen¬ 
dant*. 


As  previously  mentioned  the  third 
brother  of  William  aad  Thomas  Oov- 
ington,  who  were  in  Somerset  County, 
*»  .  .  meTrje<j  e  d- Ugtoer  of 

nwocd.  Levin  Covington 
thek  »on  married  Marjorie  Holly¬ 
wood;  their  son  Leonard  married 
Priscilla  Magruder,  their  son  Levire 
married  Susan  Magruder,  and  their 


John  Nathan  married  Disa  ’Bald¬ 
win.  Their  children: 


I  Dudley,  Atlas,  Hiram.  William,  Mari¬ 
on,  Nathan.  Mary  Betsey  who  married 
Hedrick  Bowden,  Anna  Jane  marri<*.l 
Benjamin  Covington.  Sarah  marrie  1 
IJohn  Bennett. 


*  *  *  *  * 


Addenda  by  WIE:  -  General  Benjamin  Covington  and 
his  wife,  Jennie  Wall,  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children.  They  were  robust,  stalwart  men  and 
handsome  women.  From  appearances  all  would  live 
to  reach  a  ripe  old  age.  This  did  not  occur.  The 
youngest  to  die  was  18  years  old  at  the  date  of 
death.  The  eldest  68,  and  the  average  of  the 
twelve  was  37.  General  Benjamin  Covington  re¬ 
presented  the  county  in  the  legislature  in  1785- 
*86.  His  son,  Col.  John  W.  Covington  was  in 
the  legislature  in  1840.  Another  son,  Harri¬ 
son  W.  Covington  was  in  the  Senate  in  1848.  Ben¬ 
jamin  C.  Covington  was  a  remarkable  man  for  his 
fidelity  to  his  church  and  to  his  party.  A 
Baptist  and  a  Democrat,  but  few  were  better  in¬ 
formed  in  the  Scripture.  His  brother,  William, 
(Uncle  Billy)  was  equally  as  strong  physically 
and  mentally  though  of  different  political  faith 
—  a  Whig,  and  also  different  in  church  member¬ 
ship,  --  a  Methodist. 

These  brothers  were  full  of  jokes  and  re¬ 
partee.  Their  sayings  are  often,  even  at  this 
date,  quoted.  This  trait  did  not  pass  out  with 
them  as  it  is  yet  alive  in  their  descendants. 
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A  Rickjsead  Cc«*tj>  K*%r  < 

Lirisj  ia  Ewu»<U»l!k  tl  Aa«  i 
*.(  £4  Wrifc*  of  E*rty  { 

m os*  tor  pfc*t-&i*{'4fccb. 


Tfc*  Ccv's^-tes  Fassiiy. 


N*.  •—»*».  55,  1S2A. 


I  ara  in  receipt  of  such  a  nice  let¬ 
ter  from  W.  H.  (Biily)  Covinyton 
that  I  feel  that  I  should  write  como- 
t fiing1  about  the  family  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  what  e 
isrge  proportion  of  the  citizens  of 
Richmond  and  adjoining  counties 
are  descendants  from  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  John  and  William  Covington, 
who  came  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Rockingham  before  the  Revolution- 
try  vr&r.  Along  with  many  who 
are  not  named  Covington  the  writer 
is  descended  from  one  or  both  of 
there  brothers. 

The  imigrsnt  Covington  came  to 
Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore  and 
fiom  there  John  and  William  came 

i 

on  to  Rockingham  and  became  two 
of  the  early  eettlers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  how  many  gen¬ 
erations  passed  between  the  immi¬ 
grant  and  these  brothers. 

The  oldest  of  the  name  that  I 
remember  was  Unde  Billy  who  was 
net  my  uncle  at  all.  He  was  a  man 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him  and  j 
well  deserved  the  place  be  held  in  f 
the  hearts  of  his  neighbors  and  «c- 1 
quaintances.  He  had  a  rare  fund 
cf  humor  in  his  makeup  and  1  have  | 
heard  that  during  court  week  he 
would  go  to  Rockingham  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  seat  on  the  piaza  of  the 

!  tavern  vA>uld  dra-%  crowds  to  hear 
his  talk.  He  had  a  brother.  Uncle 
Ben  (Coker  Ben,  he  was  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the 
(Same  name);  *nd  on  occasion  1  have  j 
heard  that  they  went  to  a  corn’ 
shucking  (the  present  generation 
probably  do  not  know  what  this 
means,  but  it  was  a  gathering  of 
neighbors  to  help  out  in  shucking 
or  husking  corn)  and  on  this  occa- 
oion  while  on  their  way  home  one 


!  e£  tfera  *a»d  to  th#  $thw  ‘"did  it  * 

|  ssi  tv ri kst  ycsi  tisst  the  stuff  they! 
j  bad  for  seppsr  end  esdlod  Grecsnis; 

[  looked  mighty  like  SopT"  I  have 
;  e^j  cocbt  the  ladies  ard  girls  who 
*  i-arc  there  knrs'  as  well  as  tfceir 
ascendants  vrsy  down  iha  lire 
.  :kv  how  to  tusks  tbs  gravy  tfeat 
r«ra  ®r»  to  fond  of. 

one  occasion  Uncle  Elllf 
ion  his  way  to  the  blecksnith  shopj 
j  to  he vc  some  plows  sharpened  when , 

,  he  r.'.et  the  prcscher  on  bis  way  to ; 
his  appointment.  The  preacher g 
fesked  Uncle  Billy  what  he  was  do-| 
ing  and  where  he  was  going.  The! 
•reply  was  that  he  was  going  to  the  3 
I  shop  to  have  some  work  done  on  \ 
his  plows.  The  preacher  wanted  to  jj 
know  the  whys  and  wherefores  and  i! 
the  reply  was  “to  make  cotton  *  s.nd  I 
or.  the  farther  enquiry  what  fcc  wss ; 
going  to  do  with  the  cotton  replied  ^ 
"buy  niggers  to  make  mere  cotton  j 
to  buy  more  niggers.” *  1 

And  so  it  was  that  Uncle  Billy; 
kept  growing  cotton  and  buying  - 
niggers  and  rearing  sons  and  Daugh¬ 
ters  who  were  ®  credit  to  their  in-  ( 
herifcance  and  the  country  in  which ; 
they  live.  Unck  Billy  died  when  I 
was  a  small  boy  and  all  that  I  know 
of  him  is  by  hearsay.  In  that  day 
newspapers  were  not  eo  common  a>  . 
they  are  now  and  so  much  cf  the| 
news  and  gossip  of  the  day  was  just 
handed  around.  j 

One  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  i 
I  have  ever  had  was  a  grand  son  of . 
Uncle  Billy  and  was  gifted  largely 
with  the  sense  of  humor  that  was 
characteristic  of  his  grand  father.! 
He  was  known  as  Bill  Sandy  and ' 
his  son  and  daughter  living  here  are1 
fully  worthy  of  their  ancestry.  Had; 
this  friend  had  the  opportunities', 
that  he  needed  for  such  a  career  he^ 
might  have  ranked  with  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  Speaking  of  Bill  Sandy  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  number  of  Williams 
and  Bills  in  the  Covington  family 
when  1  was  growing  up.  There  was  l 
the  Doctors  Bill,  Bill  Legs.  Bill  i 
Euek,  Sugar-lipped  Bill,  Bill  Riley ! 
and  possibly  others.  ; 

Well,  I  might  keep  on  writing 
about  the  Covingtons — th’  Bens,  the 
Bobs,  the  Jims  and  ail  other  names 
you  could  think  of,  as  it  took  many 
names  to  find  proper  niches  for  this , 
numerous  tribe  of  outstanding  men 
and  women. 

J.  F.  Everett. 

BennettsviHe,  Ncv.  6,  1934. 
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HISTORY  CF  MARLBORO  C CUN TY ,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Thomas  -  Foote  and  Davies 

Company  -  Atlanta,  Georgia  -  1897. 

CHAPTER  XIV  -  Page  100  - 

Traditions  f rom  Col.  John  C ovingt on 

"A  chapter  of  traditions  obtained  from 
Col.  John  Covington  two  months  before  his  death. 
The  Colonel  was  a  remarkable  man,  born  in  Hebron, 
’the  garden  spot  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Marlboro ’ , 
as  he  would  characterize  it  in  the  year  1801.  He 
lived  a  quiet,  useful  life  among  his  own  people, 
and  when  interrogated  could  recall  the  names  and 
deeds  of  many  no  longer  known  on  earth.  Never 
stout  and  strong  physically,  his  cheerful,  hope¬ 
ful  spirits,  his  joyous,  fun-loving  temperament 
gave  him  a  young  heart  in  his  old  age .  Although 
looking  and  waiting  for  the  call  to  join  his 
loved  ones  gone  before  him  to  the  'shining  shore', 
he  was  not  averse  to  telling  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  knew  in  the  days  of  his  youth  as  the  com¬ 
panions  of  his  sports.  He  was  familiar  with  many 
of  the  traditions  of  the  old  people  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  parent  to  child --trad  it ions 
which  should  be  treasured  by  those  now  living  and, 
in  turn,  handed  down  by  them  to  future  genera¬ 
tions.  The  daily  newspaper  v/as  in  those  days  then 
unknown  and  the  book  agent  had  not  found  his 
way  to  the  homes  of  Hebron  -  for  ‘’Hebron”  it  was 
called  in  the  Colonel’s  boyhood. 

"Kis  old  uncle,  Nathan  Thomas  -  "Gumfoot" 
as  he  was  nicknamed  from  his  cork-bottom  shoe 
made  to  lengthen  a  leg  broken  by  a  fall  from  his 
wagon  -  had  in  the  century  past  given  the  beauti¬ 
ful  section  this  name  in  memory  of  the  fair  in¬ 
heritance  given  the  patriarch  Caleb  in  reward  for 
his  fidelity  and  valor.  John,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Colonel,  had  won  the  affections  of  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Thomas;  and  leaving 
his  five  brothers  in  Richmond  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  had  settled  upon  the  North  side  of  Little 
Pee  Dee  in  Robeson, Nor th  Carolina,  and  was  build¬ 
ing  up  a  comfortable  home  when  the  revolution 
came  on.  His  sympathy  with  the  patriot  cause  soon 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  Loyalist 
neighbors,  who  stripped  him  of  his  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  left  him  with  nothing  but  his  family. 
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Leaving  his  wife  and  babies  with  her  friends,  he 
sought  his  revenge  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot 
army.  V.'hen  the  war  ended,  he  settled  upon  a  farm 
beside  his  brother-in-law,  Nathan  Thomas,  upon 
the  plains  of  Hebron.  His  children  were  William, 
"Truss”,  Robert,  Nancy,  Polly,  and  Thomas.  The 
last  named  married  Miss  Sally  Cork  and  left  a 
numerous  posterity.  Robert  and  Tristram  seemed  to 
have  died  childless;  Nancy  married  an  Easterling; 
and  Polly  a  Mr.  Conner.  William  married  Miss  Mary 
Bridges,  who  had  previously  married  a  Mr.  Connor 
and  was  the  mother  of  Ira  and  Nancy,  who  became 
Mrs .  Fred  M.  S.  Daniel.  The  children  of  William 
Covington  were  John,  Henry,  Tristram,  and  Nellie- 
the  first  wife  of  Lewis  Spears,  the  first  wife  of 
Daniel  P  or  ham,  and  the  first  wife  of  William  Bog- 
gett.  All  the  sons  of  William  Covington,  who  v/as 
a  man  of  excellent  character,  were  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Tristram,  both  in  his  own  conduct  and 
in  that  of  his  sons,  has  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  He  and  his  el¬ 
dest  son,  James,  have  held  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  county  affairs.  Henry  was  for  a 
long  time  successor  to  the  Colonel  In  command  of 
the  Hebron  Company  during  ante-bellum  days.  Har¬ 
ris,  the  only  son  of  Capt.  Henry,  arose  to  a  cap¬ 
taincy  in  the  late  'war  between  the  States*.  He 
was  a  lawyer  of  much  prominence  and  v/as  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men  in  the 
county.  His  friends  nominated  him  for  a  seat  in 
Congress  after  'Reconstruction'  and,  while  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  vote,  he  v/as  defeated  by  the  solid 
colored  majority.  Gifted  though  he  was,  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  manly  form  sleeps 
in  the  same  cemetery  where  lies  so  many  of  Heb¬ 
ron*  s  sons . 

’’John  Bridges,  the  grandfather  of  the  Cov¬ 
ingtons,  came  to  Carolina  from  the  province  of 
Maryland  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others  of  his  family. 

"Nancy,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brid¬ 
ges,  became  Mrs.  Covington,  mother  of  Col.  Cov¬ 
ington."  Mention  is  also  made  of  Capt.  J.  T.  Cov¬ 
ington,  then  living  (1897)  in  Marlboro  County." 
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MARRIAGES 


1.  William  Covington  and  Mary  Wall;  26  July,  1750,  Anson 

County,  North  Carolina. 

2.  Benjamin  H.  Covington  and  Frances  Moorman;  6  March, 

1780,  Anson  County,  North  Carolina. 

3.  B.  H.  Covington  and  Jane  Wall ;  7  Feb.,  1804;  Richmond 

County,  North  Carolina. 

4.  C.  C.  Covington  and  Rachel  Crawford;  12  May,  1836, 

Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

5.  Harrison  YJ.  Covington  and  Virginia  Hundon;  4  June, 

1847,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

6.  Benjamin  H.  Covington  and  Mary  A.  Harllee;  17  June, 

1847,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

7.  Frances  J,  Covington  and  Thomas  J,  Mousey;  1  March, 

1849,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

8.  Thomas  A.  Covington  and  Laura  E.  Durant;  8  July,  1853, 

Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

9.  John  Y/.  Covington  and  Fanny  Settle;  16  November,  1854, 

Richmond  County,  North  Carolina, 

10.  B.  H.  Covington  and  Virginia  Durant;  23  December, 

1858,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina, 

11.  William  C .  Covington  and  Alice  L.  Steele;  31  July, 

1864,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

12.  J.  Edmund  Covington  and  Carrie  Crosiand;  25  April, 

1877,  Marlboro  County,  South  Carolina. 

13.  Benjamin  H.  Covington,  Jr.  and  Annie  M.  Coxe;  14  Feb., 

1883,  Marlboro  County,  South  Carolina, 

The  above  was  taken  from  North  and  South 
Carolina  marriages  records,  from  the  earliest 
colonial  days  to  the  Civil  War .  By  William  M. 
Clemens,  1927;  295  pp. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Covingtons, 
or  some  of  them,  may  have  been  Loyalists  or  Tor- 
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ies  during  the  Revolutionary  War  but  I  can  find 
no  record  of  any.  (Ref.  Loyalists  of  the  American 
Revolution  -  Sabine)  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
numerous  references  to  Covingtons  serving  on  the 
American  side.  William  Covington,  served  1777-78 
in  the  4th  North  Carolina  regiment.  Ad  j  t .  William 
Covington,  Sergeant  William  Covington,  Robt.  Cov¬ 
ington  are  to  be  found  in  the  index  of  the  Rolls 
of  Honor  in  the  lineage  books  of  the  D.A.R.,  27; 
112;  122;  126;  138;  151;  280. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Loyalist 
sentiment  was  very  strong  in  both  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Many  were  the  ties  to  the  mother  ccun- 
try--family  relationship,  commercial,  religious, 
mutual  interests.  It  was  a  most  unhappy  period 
for  many  people.  "The  dreadful  Civil  War  which 
desolated  South  Carolina  ’began  at  Ninety-Six. 
Melancholy  was  the  spectacle  that  followed : troop¬ 
ing  slowly  and  gloomily  in  the  van  and  rear  of 
the  British  Army  went  the  families  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  faction.  For  days  the  roads  from  Ninety-Six 
were  crowded  with  the  wretched  cavalcade;  men, 
women,  children,  and  slaves,  with  cattle  and 
wagons’  all  journeying  to  the  seaboard."  If  there 
was  any  cleavage  of  opinion  among  the  Covingtons 
in  1776  there  was  none  In  1861  in  the  Carolinas. 
They  were  all  on  the  Southern  side  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  rosters  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
companies  will  show: 

"ROSTER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TROOPS" 


Page  65  -  COMPANY  TTE"  -  58th  REGIMIiT  -  Samuel  P.  Covington 
Richmond  County  (Private);  Kenneth.  M.  Covington,  Richmond 
County  (Private);  M.  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Private); 
Garland  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Private);  William  R. 
Covington,  Richmond  County  (Private);  William  T.  Covington, 
Richmond  County  (Private). 

Page  217  -  COMPANY  "H"  -  43rd  REGIMENT  -  B.  D.  Covington, 
Anson  County  (Private);  Risden  Covington,  Anson  County 
(Private);  William  D.  Covington,  Anson  County  (Private); 
John  Covington,  Anson  County  (Private). 

Page  482  -  COMPANY  "E"  -  52nd  KEGHUiT  -  B.  F.  Covington, 
Richmond  County  (Private);  H.  H.  Covington,  Richmond  Coun¬ 
ty  (Privete);  J.  B.  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Private); 
Joseph  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Private);  Thomas  Coving¬ 
ton,  Richmond  County  (Private);  T.  S.  Covington,  Richmond 
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County  (Private);  W.  R.  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Pri¬ 
vate)  ;  H.  A.  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Private);  A.  J. 
Covington,  Richmond  Comity  (Private). 

Page  265  -  COMPANY  "D"  -  25rd  REGIMENT  -  B.  H.  Covington, 
Richmond  County  (End  Lieutenant)  -  Enlisted  toy  30th,  1861; 
James  H.  Covington,  Richmond  County  (Sergeant)  -  Enlisted 
toy  30th,  1861;  J.  W.  Covington,  Riclimond  County  (Private )- 
Enlisted  toy  30th,  1861;  William  C.  Covington,  Richmond 

County  (Private)  -  Enlisted  September  6th,  1862;  J.  G.  Cov¬ 
ington,  Rockingliam  -  Richmond  County  (Private)  -  Enlisted 
toy  30th,  1861. 

Page  637  -  COMPANY  "K"  -  35rd  REGIMENT  -  A.  B.  Covington, 
Richmond  County  -  Enlisted  July  1st, 1862;  E.  H.  Covington, 
Richmond  County  -  Enlisted  July  1st,  1862. 

'COVINGTONS  FROM  MARLBORO  COUNTY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA” 

COJUPANY  ”K”  -  8th  REC-IMENT  -  SOUTH  CAROLINA  YOLUIfTSERS :  Eli 
T.  Covington;  Jos.  T.  Covington  -  discharged  Private;  1861; 
living. 

COMPANY  "G"  -  25rd  REGHENT  -  SOUTH  CARO  LULA  VOLUNTEERS : 
William  .V.  Covington  -  2nd  Sergeant;  elected  3rd  Lieutenant 
at  reorganization;  promoted  Captain;  died  since  var;  J.  A. 
Covington  -  Private  -  killed  -  Petersburg,  Virginia, 

COMPANY  "D"  -  26th  REGH.IEirr  -  SOUTH  CAROLINA  VOLUNTEERS: 

Harris  Covington  -  2nd  Lieutenant  1861;  promoted  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant  1864;  Captain  1865;  died  1876,  Henry  Covington  - 
Private  -  Killed  Petersburg,  Virginia,  1864. 

COMPANY  "F"  -  21st  REGIMENl1  -  SOUTH  CARO  LHP  VOLUNTEERS: 

A.  B.  Covington.  A.  D.  Covington  -  Raptured  and  released 
at  close  of  war, 

COMPANY  "I”  -  20th  PBGINENT  -  SOUTH  CAROLINA  VOLUNTEERS; 

4th  Sergeant  Covington. 

The  Pee  Dee  Guards  was  organized  in  May, 
18G1  in  Rockingham.  The  first  of  several  compan¬ 
ies  consisted  of  eighty- tv/ o  men  and  among  its  of¬ 
ficers  were:  Een.  H.  Covington,  Jr.,  3rd  Lieuten¬ 
ant;  William  C.  Covington,  1st  Sergeant. 

”ln  March,  1865,  Sherman's  raid  passed 
over  Richmond  County.  Kilpatrick's  Cavalry  came 
into  the  county  from  Cheraw,  passed  through  Rock¬ 
ingham  and  on  to  Fayetteville.  They  committed 
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many  depredations,  drove  off  the  cattle  and 
horses,  stole  all  available  provisions  and  mov¬ 
able  personal  property,  burned  barns,  gin  houses, 
and  outbuildings  and  burned  the  Richmond  Cotton 
Mills,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Great  Falls  factory.  Some  of  the  records  in  the 
court  house  were  damaged  by  the  soldiers. 11 

Mary  Ann  Karllee  Covington  tells  of  this 
incident  in  ’’Kinsf oiks’* ,  Vol.  1,  p.  556:  ’’This 
attempt  to  burn  our  house  made  us  afraid  to  sleep 
lest  we  be  awakened  by  the  roar  of  flames  from 
our  house  on  fire.  Fortunately  soon  after,  our 
apprehensions  were  relieved,  for  there  came  into 
the  house  a  pleasant  looking  young  officer  and 
said  his  name  was  Pemberton  and  that  when  he 
heard  that  the  name  of  the  owners  of  this  house 
was  Covington  he  came  to  offer  his  services  as  a 
protectory  that  he  belonged  to  a  Kentucky  regi¬ 
ment  and  knew  some  Covingtons  around  Bcv/ling 
Green,  Kentucky;  and  asked  were  we  any  kin  to 
them?  He  said  they  were  his  friends.  Mother  told 
him  that  her  husband’s  grandfather  had  removed  to 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  with  all  of  his  family 
except  his  own  father  who  had  married 

If  indirectly  a  service  was  rendered  then 
by  the  Kentucky  relatives  to  their  Carolina  kin¬ 
folks  it  was  personally  repaid  to  me  nearly  fifty 
years  later  by  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ences  I  ever  had. 

In  1909-1910,  my  mother,  brother  and  I, 
regularly  attended  an  Episcopal  church  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  122nd  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  in  Hew  York 
City.  In  fact,  1  sang  in  the  boy’s  choir,  ---  at 
least  1  was  in  the  choir.  As  part  of  the  parish 
activities  of  the  church  a  dancing  class  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  young  and  very  attractive  Miss  Cov¬ 
ington  from  North  Carolina.  We  became  acquainted. 
She  lived  with  her  brother  who  had  been  a  student 
in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University  until 
his  eyes  began  to  cause  him  serious  trouble.  As 
he  could  not  continue  his  lav/  course  he  left  Col¬ 
umbia  to  work  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
and  at  this  time  he  was  a  conductor  on  one  of  the 
crack  trains  running  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
His  run  was  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  He  invited 
me  to  make  a  trip  with  him.  I  was  twelve  at  the 
time  and  any  train  trip  was  a  thrill.  I  don't 
think  I  had  been  on  a  train  at  night  more  than 
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once  or  twice  before. 

Mr.  Covington,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a 
tall  handsome  man  with  a  genial,  magnetic  person¬ 
ality.  I  immediately  liked  him.  We  left  Grand 
Central  Station  about  six  o'clock.  About  eight 
o'clock,  when  he  had  finished  with  his  duties,  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  hungry.  What  twelve  year  old 
boy  isn' t?  We  went  back  to  the  dining  car  and  he 
told  me  to  order  anything  on  the  menu.  I  didn't 

have  to  pay  for  it  and  neither  did  he.  Just  im¬ 

agine,  I  didn't  have  to  look  at  the  price  first. I 
remember  now  how  good  the  steak  was.  About  nine- 
thirty  he  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  for  bed,  and, 
as  I  was,  he  found  an  empty  drawing  room  and  had 
the  porter  make  up  the  bed.  A  whole  drawing  room 
to  sleep  in  all  by  myself.  Such  luxury'.  I  had 
never  even  Imagined  sleeping  in  a  drawing  room 
before . 

I  awakened  at  daybreak  and  quickly  got 
dressed  as  I  didn't  want  to  miss  a  thing.  Besides 
I  wanted  to  see  how  ray  cousin  was  getting  along 
running  the  train.  I  soon  found  him  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.  I  got  off  the  train  with  him  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  ride  in  the  cab  of  the  en¬ 
gine  to  Buffalo.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  ans¬ 
wer.  This  was  just  about  the  most  thrilling  thing 
a  bey  could  ever  hope  to  do.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  old  Irish  engineer  sitting  on  his  side  of 
the  cab  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle,  steady, 
capable,  and  with  great  dignity.  I  sat  on  the 
fireman's  side  so  that  I  could  look  either  ahead 
or  at  the  side.  A  hen  the  signal  was  given  to  go 

ahead  the  engine  did  not  immediately  respond  when 
the  throttle  was  moved  ahead.  The  engineer 
grov/led:  "Get  up,  you  lazy  divvil"  and  threw  the 

throttle  slightly  in  reverse  causing  the  big 
driving  wheels  to  turn.  He  moved  the  throttle 
ahead  and  soon  we  were  rolling  down  the  tracks  in 
the  early  morning  light.  As  the  massive  locomo¬ 
tive  rocked  from  side  to  side  the  fireman  said  we 

were  going  sixty  miles  an  hour - a  mile  a  minute. 

Such  breath-taking  speed  was  marvelous  beyond 
words . 


After  arriving  in  Buffalo  Mr.  Covington 
took  me  to  Niagara  Falls  and  provided  Die  with  a 
ticket  to  go  down  the  Scenic  Route  to  Lewiston 
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while  he  slept  at  the  hotel  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
following  night  we  returned  to  New  York  City  af¬ 
ter  an  experience  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Covington  since,  nor 
his  sister,  out  1  understand  she  is  at  the  top  in 
her  profession. 

And  now  to  return  to  our  ancestors  in  North 
Carolina ; 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  people 
were  again  feeling  the  urge  to  move  to  greener 
pastures.  Some  moved  West  while  others  migrated 
South  and  Southwest.  Kentucky  was  now  a  separate 
state  and  opened  up  for  settlement.  Elijah  Cov¬ 
ington,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  Covington  and 
Frances  Moorman,  was  a  surveyor,  the  honorable 
profession  of  which  George  Washington  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  About  1795  he  set  forth  on  horseback  for 
"Kaintuck" . 

The  history  of  the  Covingtons  in  Warren 
County  where  Elijah  settled  is  now  told  by  a 
great  grandson  of  Elijah’s  father. 
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John  Barret  Rodes,  youngest 
sen  of  Robert  Redes  and  Mary  Gri¬ 
der  Roues,  was  born  Sept.  22,1870. 
He  graduated  from  Ogden  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  in  1889 
and  secured  his  L.L.B.  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  practice  of  law  in  Bow¬ 
ling  Green  in  1892  first  as  a 
partner  of  Judge  W.  E.  Settle  and 
later  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  McQuown. 
He  v/as  Master  Commissioner  for 

six  years . 

✓ 

He  married  Elizabeth  Davis 

Hines  of  Bowling  Green  in  1898. 

/ 

In  1906  he  entered  Into  a 
law  partnership  with  James  G.Sims. 
The  firm  represented  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  In  five  counties  in  southern 
Kentucky  for  fifteen  years,  and 
Mr.  Rodes  has  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  company  since  that  time. 

He  was  Mayor  of  Bowling 
Green  from  1930  to  1933  and  was 
instrumental  In  establishing  a 
sewer  system  and  park  system  for 
the  city  together  with  sanitary 
measures  for  a  pure  milk  supply. 

He  was  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bar  Association  in  1940-41. 

In  September  1941  Banks- 
Bald  win  Law  Publishing  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio  published  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  Rodes  and  entitled 
’’Judicial  Sales  of  Real  Property”. 
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THE  COVINGTON  CLAN 
BY 

JOHN  B.  RODES 


They  first  came  to  Warren  County  about 
1795  -  nearly  one  and  one-half  centuries  ago,  and 
here  they  remained  for  four  generations.  Only 
the  fifth  generation  are  wandering.  During  this 
time  none  have  ever  been  In  jail  -  certainly  none 
behind  the  walls  or  bars  of  a  State  Reformatory. 
None,  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard,  committed  a  ser¬ 
ious  crime  -  save  one,  Benjamin  Scobee,  poor  boy, 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  who  while  drinking 
killed  a  fellow  man.  Before  coming  to  trial, 
brooding  and  sensitive,  he  killed  himself  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  where  Albert  Covington  now 
lives.  (1) 

They  were  never  bitter  men- -these  Coving¬ 
tons.  Nor  have  there  ever  been  any  reformers 
among  them.  They  took  the  world  as  they  found  it 
and  it  was  good.  There  was  never  a  fanatic  in 
the  whole  tribe  -  nor  a  puritan.  My  grandfather, 
Henry  Grider  (married  Rachel  Covington)  had  en 
earnest  piety  (Methodist),  and  my  father,  Robert 
Rodes,  lent  some  more  though  of  the  Presbyterian 
brand.  The  usual  Covington  respected  piety  and 
conformed  in  religion,  though  he  was  never 
cramped  by  it.  It  was  a  good  world,  and  all  the 
good  things  were  never  made  solely  for  the  sin¬ 
ners.  They  loved  good  liquor  but  drank  seldom  to 
excess,  had  a  gentle  weakness  for  women  but  usual¬ 
ly  kept  out  of  trouble,  except  once  which  I  will 
later  relate.  They  never  became  absorbed  in  caus¬ 
es.  Even  in  the  Civil  War  none  were  deeply  in¬ 
volved.  (2)  They  owned  their  slaves  and  were  sym- 
pathetic  with  the  South,  but  none  engaged  In  bat- 


(1)  For  years  afterwards  many  people  believed  the 
Covingtons  had  secreted  young  Scobee  to  Mexico  or  Texas  and 
that  what  we is  actually  contained  in  the  casket  was  a  dead 
hog  or  sheep.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  wound  the  casket 
was  not  opened.  There  v/as  no  truth,  however,  to  the  ruraor. 
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tie  except  Colonel  Benjamin  Covington  Grider, 
grandson  of  the  pioneer  Benjamin,  v;ho  was  a  gal¬ 
lant  Federal  soldier. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  Covington  negroes 
hung  around  and  usually  acquired  a  few  acres  of 
land  for  a  home.  Above  all  they  loved  to  be  hos¬ 
pitable,  friendly  and  kindly,  and  these  same  qual¬ 
ities  characterized  the  large  family  of  Smiths 
who  multiplied  in  the  County  -  the  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Sally  Covington  Smith. 

And  they  did  know  good  land  and  took  the 
best  in  the  county--in  the  first  half  century  own¬ 
ing  thousands  of  acres.  The  largest  landowner  of 
them  all  was  Elijah  M.  Covington,  oldest  son  of 
the  pioneer  Benjamin,  who  accumulated  some  twenty 
thousand  acres  in  Warren  and  adjoining  counties. 

I  saw  at  one  time  an  assessment  sheet  for  taxes 
against  him  where  he  was  charged  with  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  twenty- two  thousand  acres. ^  But  the  land 
in  Warren  County  was  the  most  valuable .  General¬ 
ly  they  were  well-to-do,  acquiring  land  while  it 
was  cheap  and  holding  on  to  it.  There  was  never 
a  genius  among  them  and  therefore  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  a  happy  people.  Their  domestic  lives  were 
particularly  happy,  and  I  know  of  but  one  divorce 
in  three  generations.  They  seldom  sought  for 
fame  or  public  office. 

Euclid  Covington  (bachelor  grandson  of 
the  pioneer  Eenjamin)  was  several  times  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  His  father,  Elijah  M. 
Covington,  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Warren  County 
which  was  formed  in  1796.  In  ISOS  he  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  whole  county  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  seat  of  government-- tha t  is  to  say  the  county 
seat.  He  found  the  center  of  the  county  on  the 
south  side  of  Barren  River  just  east  of  the  Eowl- 


(2)  This  may  be  because  of  their  Southern  sympathy 
yet  loyalty  to  Kentucky  which  did  not  secede  from  the  Union. 
Judging  from  the  many  Covingtons  on  the  roster  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  Confederate  companies  there  was  no  division 
of  feeling  among  their  relatives  east  of  the  mountains. 
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ing  Green  Water  Works  and  there  a  town  was  laid 
out  and  named  Jeffersonville,  but  it  only  lasted 
for  a  few  months  of  the  year  1808,  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earlier  City  of  Bowling  Green 
obtained  on  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
returning  the  county  seat  to  its  original  place 
of  abode  . 

Joseph  G.  Covington  (great  grandson  of 
the  pioneer  Benjamin)  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
of  oratorical  talents  but  died  too  young  for  his 
abilities  to  flower .  He  was  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  city  -  in  legal  and  civic  affairs.  He 
was  City  Attorney  of  Bowl ing  Green,  a  director  of 
its  most  prominent  bank  and  president  of  the  then 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Ogden  College  of  which  he 
was  himself  a  graduate.  Attending  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  he  captured  a  medal 
for  oratory  at  that  institution.  He  had  the  Cov¬ 
ington  trait  of  geniality  and  good  humor  as  well 
as  a  certain  strain  of  broad  humor  which  likewise 
characterized  many  of  the  Smith  line. 

Euclid  Covington  was  also  a  lawyer  but 
practiced  very  little  .  His  brother  Albert  was  a 
doctor  and  graduated  in  medicine  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  but  never  practiced  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Benjamin  Covington  Grider,  a  talented 
member  of  the  legal  profession  and  his  son.  Judge 
Loving  Grider,  (of  Wichita,  Kansas)  possessed 
like  oratorical  talents  as  Joseph  Covington. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  they  were 
farmers  -  lovers  of  the  land,  with  good  homes 
v/here  they  loved  to  practice  the  virtue  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  hospitality.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  (about 
1880)  I  would  drive  my  mother  (daughter  of  Rachel 
Covington  Grider)  on  her  annuel  summer  visits  to 
the  kinsfolk.  We  would  remain  away  from  home  at 
Bowling  Green  sometimes  a  week.  First,  I  drove 
out  the  Nashville  Pike  to  Lost  River  to  visit 
Cousin  Reed  Watt  (3)  (daughter  of  Isaac  Covington) 
where  we  spent  a  part  of  one  day  and  a  night.  The 
welcome  was  real  and  unrestrained.  The  best  was 
not  good  enough  for  Cousin  Mary,  and  Cousin  Reed's 
teacakes  were  ready  for  me  at  all  times. 

(3)  The  house  is  still  standing  on  Route  51  V/  at 
Lost  River,  2-g-  miles  south  of  Bov/ling  Green.  She  received 
from  her  father  approximately  1000  acres  of  land,  including 
Lost  River.  This  stream  comes  out  of  the  ground,  runs 
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Next  day  we  would  go  over  to  Cousin  Kate’s 
(Edward  Covington’s  where  Albert  now  lives)*  I 
remember  the  cool  house,  the  stalking  pea  fowls, 
the  orchard  end  the  old  stone  spring  house  with 
its  running  branch  down  through  grove  of  walnuts. 
(4)  Next  day.  over  to  Cousin  Fanny  Berry’s  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sally*  Covington  Smith)  on  Three  Springs 
Road,  where  the  same  joyful  hospitality  was  dis¬ 
pensed.  I  felt  like  my  mother  must  be  doing  them 
an  honor  to  visit  them.  And  on  leaving  we  were 
always  pressed  to  stay  just  one  more  day. 


(3)  Cont’d. 

along  the  surface  for  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
then  re-enters  the  ground  in  a  large  cave.  Above  the  cave 
entrance  Mr,  Watt  erected  a  flour  mill  operated  by  water 
power  from  the  stream  beneath  the  mill.  This  mill,  after 
many  years,  passed  into  other  hands,  was  converted  to  steam 
power  and  eventually  burned  down  and  was  dismantled. 

w.s.c. 


(4)  One  day  in  July,  1918  an  officer  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  U.S.  Army  drove  up  to  Albert  Covington’s 
house.  On  introducing  himself  to  Albert  he  stated:  "Mr. 

Covington,  I  am  making  a  list  of  the  available  walnut 
groves  in  this  area  so  that  the  government  may  be  assured 
of  an  ample  supply  of  walnut  timber  for  gun  stocks.  You 
have  the  finest  grove  that  I  have  so  far  inspected  and  we 
desire  to  purchase  the  trees."  Albert  replied:  "Captain— 
if  the  government  really  needs  these  trees  it  can  have  them 
now  or  at  any  time  without  one  penny  of  compensation  to  me, 
but  first  let  me  tell  you  how  this  grove  happens  to  be  here. 
When  my  grandfather  was  too  old  to  be  very  active  he  would 
walk  through  that  field  where  the  grove  now  is  and  with  his 
heel  plant  a  walnut.  He  would  say:  ’I  will  never  live  to 
see  these  trees  grow  up  but  others  will  enjoy  them  and 

thank  me  for  planting  them.*  The  trees  grew  up  giving 

shade  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer,  nuts  to  be  enjoyed 

all  winter  and  beauty  the  year  around  but  if  the  government 

wants  them  it  may  have  them."  The  Captain  replied:  "Mr, 

Covington,  I  appreciate  how  you  feel,  your  grove  will  be 
put  on  the  deferred  list  and  taken  only  when  badly  needed." 
It  is  still  standing,  although  many  of  the  trees  have  passed 
from  maturity  to  old  age. 
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Then  to  Cousin  Fanny  Smith's  (who  first 
married  Benjamin  H.  Covington).  There  I  remember 
the  cake  and  the  blackberry  cordial  -  sixty  years 
have  not  dimmed  its  flavor  nor  ray  memories.  Then 
on  our  way  to  visit  Cousin  Naomi  (Dockery  Smith). 
Here  was  the  same  story.  The  great  trees  and  the 
old  fashioned  gardens  are  gone,  but  again  the 
little  boy  remembers  the  tea  cakes  and  on  the  hot 
summer  afternoons.  Cousin  Florence,  the  daughter, 
would  make  ice  cream  in  the  old  way  -  pond  Ice 
from  the  ice  house,  crushed  in  a  bucket  within 
which  was  set  a  smaller  bucket  of  cream  and 
frozen  by  being  rapidly  turned  by  hand . 

What  a  land  and  people'.  There  were  no 
barbed  tongues,  though  the  news  was  passed  around, 
and  no  evil  ways,  for  all  the  women  were  virtuous 
and  none  ever  degraded.  This  strain  of  tribal 
qualities  persisted  among  the  Smiths  who  in  like 
manner  were  genial,  friendly  and  proud  of  their 
good  fellowship  and  hospitality.  For  three  gener¬ 
ations  they  kept  out  of  law  suits  of  any  serious 
character  except  in  one  instence  and  that  in¬ 
stance  stirred  the  whole  county.  (Susan  M.  Ray 
vs.  Benjamin  H.  Covington,  1356). 

I  must  also  mention  that  the  Covingtons 
and  the  Smiths  were  unusually  happy  in  their  phy¬ 
sics!  proportions  and  agreeable  countenances. 
They  were  men  of  no  unusual  size  and  yet  handsome 
In  a  large  way  and  well  formed  and  were  generally 
good  company  among  both  men  and  women. 


THE  PIONEER  BENJAMIN 

About  twenty-five  years  after  Daniel  Boone 
had  laid  out  the  trail  from  North  Carolina  to 
Ha rr od s t own ,  Benjamin  Covington  with  his  wife, 
Frances  Moorman,  led  his  entire  family  with  ten 
children  (save  two)  to  Warren  County,  Kentucky. 
Already  the  eldest  son,  Elijah  M.  Covington,  had 
preceded  them.  They  selected  their  lands  just 
out  of  Bov/ling  Green,  and  in  the  level,  slightly 
rolling  country  then  known  as  the  Barrens.  The 
earliest  pioneers  passed  through  the  forest, 
through  the  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky  until 
they  had  passed  through  the  Blue  Grass  section  of 
Kentucky . 
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In  the  Green  and  Barren  River  section  of 
the  State  they  reached  what  the  early  pioneer 
knew  as  the  Barrens  and  avoided  because  game  and 
wood  were  not  plentiful  there.  But  the  Covingtons 
knew  good  land  when  they  saw  it,  and  so  they  kept 
out  of  the  hills  and  acquired  their  homes  In  the 
Barrens.  Not  that  these  lands  were  barren  of 
vegetation.  On  the  contrary  they  were  lush  with 
grass  and  flowers,  and  fields  were  watered  with 
streams  and  springs.  Benjamin  may  have  had  a 
wagon  or  they  may  have  come  on  foot  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  they  came  through  Cumberland  Gap  and 
along  the  old  Boone  Trace  until  they  got  on  the 
north  side  of  the  headwaters  of  Green  River.  They 
then  pursued  the  trace  ordinarily  followed  be¬ 
tween  the  Kentucky  settlements  (Karroo s burg  and 
Lexington)  and  Cumberland  settlements  (Nashville) 
until  they  reached  the  old  station  of  Greensburg. 
There  they  crossed  the  river  and  coming  through 
the  barrens  of  Metcalfe,  Barren  and  Warren  Coun¬ 
ties,  they  crossed  Barren  River  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Drake* s  Creek  and  found  spread  before 
their  eyes  what  was  to  be  the  home  of  the  Coving¬ 
ton  clan  for  many  generations. 

There  remained  In  North  Carolina  two  child¬ 
ren  -  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  a  daughter,  Nancy,  who 
had  married  a  Dockery.  But  there  came  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  four  daughters  and  four  sons.  The  sons 
were  Elijah  M.,  John  W.,  Thomas  A.  and  Isaac; 
while  the  daughters  were  Rachel,  who  married  my 
grandfather,  Henry  Grider,  and  those  three  rare 
pieces  of  china ware  on  the  shelf  whom  I  have 
heard  my  mother  frequently  speak  of  as  Aunt  Polly, 
Aunt  Milly  and  Aunt  Letitia. 

Benjamin  I  died  In  1814,  but  we  do  not 
know  his  age  as  it  is  omitted  from  his  tombstone. 
His  wife.  Prances,  died  In  1815.  Their  home  was 
typical  of  Kentucky  pioneer  days  -  broad  acres, 
many  slaves,  a  good  spring  walled  In  with  stone, 
known  as  the  spring  house,  where  milk  and  butter 
could  be  kept  cool,  a  good  orchard  and  a  family 
burying  ground.  These  family  burying  grounds  in 
Kentucky  '  are  in  many  instances  tragedies.  In 
three  generations  the  tombs  have  fallen,  and  the 
relentless  plow  share  has  scarred  away  the  sod 
where  they  steed.  But  this  old  Covington  burying 
ground  Is  the  oldest  and  best  preserved  in  Warren 
County  -  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  two  tall  pine 
trees,  lie  the  pioneer,  Benjamin  Covington,  and 
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his  wife,  Frances  Moorman. 


BENJAMIN  H.  COVINGTON 

Isaac  Covington  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Benjamin.  Of  all  the  Covingtons,  Benjamin  H.  was 
one  of  the  handsomest.  He  was,  besides,  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  attractive  to  women .  He  trav¬ 
eled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Green  Ri¬ 
ver  section  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  women  wher¬ 
ever  he  went . (5)  Among  the  young  ladies  he  c our  t- 
edjwas  Susan  Ray  of  Lebanon,  Kentucky.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  h©  was  very  much  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
Fanny  Smith,  in  Warren  County.  He  vacillated  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  it  was  thought  he  was  engaged 
to  both  at  the  same  time.  He  denied  this,  but 
only  by  claiming  that  he  was  first  engaged  to  one 
and  then  back  again  to  the  first.  The  story  may 
be  found  in  the  papers  of  a  law  suit  entitled 
Susan  M.  Ray  vs.  Benjamin  H.  Covington  -  Number 
10672  -  upon  the  docket  of  the  Warren  Circuit 
Court,  the  suit  being  filed  on  April  2,  1857.  On 
April  7,  1857,  or  five  days  later,  he  married  his 
cousin,  Fanny  Smith. 

I  must  interpose  here  a  story  not  found  in 
the  papers  of  the  suit  but  told  me  by  Cousin  Flo¬ 
rence  Smith  (daughter  of  Naomi  Dockery  Smith) . 
Cousin  Fanny  Smith,  at  whose  house  my  mother  vis¬ 
ited  as  set  out  above,  was  a  very  handsome  woman 
and  her  heart  was  as  kindly  as  her  person  was 
beautiful.  Another  cousin,  Joseph  J.  Smi th,  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her,  but  she  had  rejected 
him  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  Benjamin  H.  Covington. 
On  the  marriage  evening  the  clock  struck  eight, 
for  which  time  the  invitations  had  been  sent  out 
for  the  marriage  ceremony  to  take  place. 

The  groom  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the 
guests  began  to  look  at  each  other  for,  of  course, 
the  suit  recently  filed  was  known  all  over  the 
county.  It  was  then  that  the  rejected  suitor, 
Joseph  J.  Smith,  quietly  left  the  house,  got  on 
his  horse,  and  a  few  minutes  later  returned  with 


(5)  Besides  owning  a  large  farm  and  slaves  he  apparent¬ 
ly  was  in  the  profitable  business  of  raising  mules  and  sell- 
ing  them  in  Alabama. ,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  which  were 
driven  dovm  and  not  shipped  by  rail  or  water,  -  W.S.C. 
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the  groom.  Cousin  Florence  added  that  she  had 
been  told  that  Cousin  Joe  Smith  carried  a  shotgun 
across  his  saddle,  but  she  always  said  that  she 
was  not  absolutely  sure  about  this.  Anyway, 
Cousin  Fanny  never  knew  anything  about  It,  and 
the  marriage  took  place. 

Benjamin  Covington  did  not  live  many 
years,  and  after  his  death  Joseph  J .  Smith  re¬ 
newed  his  suit  and  was  accepted  and  theirs  was  a 
very  happy  marriage.  But  to  return  to  the  law 
suit.  The  ablest  and  most  notable  attorneys  of 
southern  Kentucky  were  employed.  The  suit  was 
filed  by  Joseph  R.  Underwood  and  George  C.  Rogers. 
Joseph  Rogers  Underwood  was  of  a  celebrated  Vir¬ 
ginia  family,  a  kinsmen  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 
At  the  Battle  of  the  River  Reisin,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
He  v;as  Speaker  of  the  Lower  Bouse  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  a  member  of  Congress  for  several  terms,  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  United  States 
Senator.  George  C.  Rogers  was  his  kinsman  and  at 
a  later  date  (1866-1870)  was  Circuit  Judge.  Pre¬ 
siding  over  the  court  was  Asher  W .  Graham,  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  for  nearly  thirty-five  years  which  was 
one  of  the  longest  tenures  of  the  history  of  the 
Sta  te * 

In  behalf  of  the  defendant,  Benjamin  H. 
Covington,  appeared  Judge  Voltaire  Loving  who 
then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Bar;  also  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  three  kinsmen,  Henry  Grider,  his  uncle 
by  marriage,  Ben  C.  Grider,  his  first  cousin  and 
Robert  Rodes,  Sr.,  the  husband  of  another  first 
cousin,  Mary  Grider.  Henry  Grider  was  a  member 
of  Congress  for  several  terms  and  Indeed  during 
the  entire  Civil  War. 

Many  of  the  lawyers’  notes  are  in  the  pap¬ 
ers.  On  one  loose  sheet  1  found  some  notes  of 
Judge  Underwood  and  the  following  he  evidently 
used  in  his  speech: 

"When  first  her  gentle  bosom  knows 
Love’s  flame,  it  wanders  never, 

Deep  in  her  heart  the  passion  glows, 

She  loves  and  loves  forever.” 

Also  I  find  this  In  his  handwriting: 

’’Pure  is  the  flame  that  lights  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  vestal  virgin." 
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Of  course,  the  oral  testimony  is  absent 
from  the  case  as  in  that  day  there  were  no  sten¬ 
ographers.  But  in  my  father’s  handwriting  are 
many  notes  of  that  testimony  from  which  the  facts 
can  he  gathered . 

It  appears  that  the  wedding  day  was  fixed 
for  Tuesday,  September  23,  1856,  at  the  house  of 
the  bride’s  father,  Mr.  P.  B.  Ray,  near  Lebanon, 
Kentucky.  It  was  well  known  among  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  groom  that  the  marriage  was 
to  occur.  A  friend  in  Warren  County  was  going  to 
give  him  a  party  while  his  father,  Isaac,  had  in 
mind  "an  infairv'  .  To  these  Inf  airs  of  the  early 
days  it  was  understood  that  all  the  neighboring 
country  was  invited.  But  something  happened*.  The 
groom  had  changed  his  mind  and  sought  a  way  of  es¬ 
cape  . 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony  he 
called  on  his  friend,  the  Reverend  John  F.  South, 
(6)  who  was  a  Methodist  Minister.  South  agreed  to 
be  the  messenger  to  carry  a  letter  to  his  fiancee. 
Covington  with  his  young  friend  Herndon  w as  on 
the  anxious  seat  and  traveled  from  Bowling  Green 
as  far  as  Bells  Tavern  (Glasgow7  Junction)  .  A 
little  north  of  Glasgow  Junction  they  met  the  re¬ 
turning  minister  who  recounted  what  had  trans¬ 
pired  at  Lebanon.  After  listening  to  the  tale 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  home. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  South  delivered  to  Miss  Ray 
the  letter  three  days  before  her  expected  wedding. 
The  house  was  even  then  being  prepared  for  the 
ceremony.  Two  young  lady  friends  had  arrived  to 
be  her  attendants.  The  wedding  cakes  were  being 
baked.  The  expectant  bride  had  done  her  shopping, 
and  her  wedding  garments  were  ready.  Rev.  Mr. 

South  delivered  and  left  word  that  he  might  be 


(6)  Dr.  Lillian  South.,  formerly  of  Bowling  Green  and  a 
descendant  of  Rev.  John  F.  South,  remembers  a  statement  in 
her  family  to  the  affect  that  Ben’s  ardor  was  greatly 
cooled  when  someone  remarked  that  his  bride-to-be  would 
look  just  like  her  mother  when  she  was  forty  and  have  a 
figure  like  a  "goober-pea".  It  was  indeed  a  tragic  mistake 
that  he  did  not  go  through  with  this  marriage  instead  of 
marrying  his  cousin,  as  will  later  be  seen. 
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found  at  a  neighboring  hostelry.  Here  is  the 
letter : 


Bowling  Green, 
Sept.  18,  1856 

Miss  Sue: 

I  regret  to  write  thus  at  this  late  hour.  Yifhen  I 
addressed  you  I  was  sincere  and  all  that  I  have  done 
in  regard  to  the  affair  between  us  I  did  in  good  faith, 
I  must,  however,  confess  I  was  prompted  more  from 
judgment  than  feeling.  I  hoped  and  I  believed  that 
the  affection  which  I  had  for  you  would  increase  to 
that  degree  of  love  which  would  not  only  justify  my 
action  but  also  make  our  union  a  happy  one,  but  alas  - 
I  was  mistaken  in  my  self.  Candor  compels  me  to  say 
to  you  that  notwithstanding  all  my  exertions  and  hopes 
to  the  contrary  I  cannot  look  to  our  union  with  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  yourself  and  fam¬ 
ily  and  Ttis  with  the  greatest  pain  Sc  regret  that  I 
say  as  truth  Sc  honor  require  that  from  the  present 
state  of  my  feelings  if  I  fulfill  my  engagement  it 
will  be  in  the  absence  of  that  concurrence  of  the 
heart  which  alone  can  render  me  worthy  of  your  heart. 

I  send  this  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  South 
who  is  my  intimate  Sc  confidential  friend  &  to  whom  I 
have  fully  communicated  rny  views  Sc  feelings,  though  he 
is  in  no  way  responsible  or  instrumental  in  the  affair. 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  have  a  conference  with 
him.  He  is  a  Methodist  Minister  Sc  an  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  every  way  worthy  your  confidence  Sc  will  fully 
represent  me  in  the  affair.  I  will  abide  his  action. 
Through  him  I  wish  you  to  send  me  your  views  which 
will  determine  my  course  in  the  matter. 

Respectfully, 

B.  H.  Covington. 

His  formal  letter  of  pro¬ 
posal  was  also  introduced 
in  evidence  at  the  trial 

and  is  as  follows:  Bowling  Green, 

July  15,  1856 

Miss  Sue:  / 

I  fear  this  communication  will  be  as  unwelcome  as 
unexpected.  Yet,  may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  pardon  what  may  seem  to  you  an  unau- 
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thorized  boldness  -  I  would  have  spoken  what  I  am  now 
about  to  write  and  a  hundred  time  essayed  to  do  it, 
but  my  coward  heart  denied  me  the  power  of  utterance. 
That  you  perceived  the  tendency  of  my  feelings  towards 
you,  I  cannot  doubt,  for  the  admiration  and  attachment 
so  strongly  felt  must  have  been  as  strongly  manifested. 
I  dared  not  then  tell  you.  Oh,  pardon  me  now  for  say¬ 
ing  -  that  I  love  you  -  dare  I  hope  that  I  have  awak¬ 
ened  in  you  an  emotion  of  profound  regard  that  might 
be  cultivated  into  a  feeling  akin  to  my  own?  Or  must 
I  dread  the  doom  of  an  irresponsive  indifference? 
However  unstudied  the  manner  cf  the  professions  I  have 
dared  to  make,  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  they  are 
prompted  by  the  deepest  and  most  truthful  feelings  of 
a  heart  unused  to  fickleness  or  false  professions. 

To  v.'in  your  love  and  your  hand  with  it ,  would  be 
the  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  of  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  -  Will  you  trust  ray  love,  my  life, 
my  honor,  my  all,  and  honor  that  trust  by  accepting 
the  full  offer  of  devotion?  Will  you  be  mine,  as  I 
would  joy  to  be  yours ,  united  in  hopes ,  in  love ,  and 
if  it  must  be,  in  sorrows  -  And  whatever  may  be  your 
determination,  I  entreat  you  to  write  me  in  the  same 
spirit  of  frank  unreserve  that  I  am  now  addressing  you 
delays  and  evasions  are  cruel  tortures  to  feelings 
deep  and  earnest  as  mine. 


Truly  yours , 

B.  H.  Covington. 

From  the  testimony  it  appears  that  when 
Miss  Susan  Ray's  father  handed  her  the  letter  she 
read  it  and  then  exclaimed,  "The  Villain".  Her 
sister  describes  her  then  as  trembling  violently, 
and  when  she  went  to  her,  Miss  Susan  held  up  her 
hand  and  declared,  "I  will  not  faint".  After¬ 
wards  she  took  a  walk  in  the  woods,  presumably  to 
compose  herself. 

Dr.  Muldrow,  a  cousin  of  the  defendant, 
Benjamin  Covington,  lived  in  Marion  County  and 
was  present  and  denounced  his  cousin  and  promptly 
advised  the  young  lady  to  sue  him,  declaring  he 
would  never  have  believed  it  possible  of  him. 

Miss  Ray  refused  to  see  or  to  confer  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  South.  Dr.  E.  H.  Muldrow  when  asked 
if  he  did  not  advise  Miss  Ray  to  sue  Benjamin  Co¬ 
vington,  answered: 
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"I  advised  Miss  Sue  Ray  to  sue  B.  H.  Cov¬ 
ington.  She  said  she  did  not  want  his  money  - 
all  she  wanted  was  to  see  that  "beautiful  person 
of  his,  which  he  prided  himself  sc  much  on,  dis¬ 
figured.” 

While  Miss  Ray  refused  to  confer  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  South,  her  father  did  so  and  evidently 
expressed  his  indignation  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Among  other  things  he  sent  word : 

"Tell  "him  never  to  cross  my  path." 

The  real  excuse  of  the  defendant  lay  in 
this:  That  he  was  frankly  expressing  his  real 
sentiments  and  yet  offering  to  carry  out  his  pro¬ 
posal  and  that  the  real  rejection  was  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Ray.  The  suit  was  for  $20,000.00.  The 
jury  returned  the  following  verdict: 

"We  of  the  jury  find  for  plaintiff 
$4,000.00  in  damages.” 

(signed ) 

A.  T.  Mitchell 
Foreman . 

Judgment  was  rendered  on  this  verdict  in 
November,  1858,  and  the  case  was  never  appealed 
to  a  higher  court. 

I  must  add  this.  The  Covington  tribes 
were  universally  honorable  and  trustworthy  men, 
respected  throughout  the  country.  A  signal  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  forty-five  years  the  oldest  son  of  Eenjamin 
Covington  I  and  elso  his  youngest  son  held  the 
office  of  county  surveyor  of  Warren  County.  (7) 


(7)  The  significance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  Any  lack  of  integrity,  honor  or  honesty  would 
quickly  be  found  out  in  a  comparatively  small  community 
where  people  really  knew  each  other  and  wrong  doing  would 
be  promptly  punished  by  throwing  the  office  holder  out. 
That  the  two  Covington  brothers  held  this  most  important 
public  position  for  forty-five  consecutive  years  is  a  re¬ 
markable  tribute. 
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>|Any  Suggestions?  ! 

£  A  committee  appointed  to  choose  the  Warren  county  * 
jpioneer  to  be  honored  by  a  memorial  stone  in  the  “Ken-  i ; 
•etucky  Walk  of  Fame”  in  Kentucky  Pioneer  State  Park 
£at  Harrodsburg  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  the  office  f 
.  *of  County  Superintendent  Everett  Witt.  It  is  possible  the  ^ 

?  ^selection  will  be  made  at  that  time.  ,  <] 

“  Already  suggested  for  consideration  are:  Robert  Moore,  t 
^the  founder  of  Bowling  Green;  Elijah  Covington,  one  of  the  U 
^earliest  settlers  who  at  one  time  had  immense  holdings  in  r 
•-the  district  and  who  surveyed  the  county;  James  Rumsey  b 
«Skiles,  born  in  Bowling  Green  about  1800  and  a  leader  j|. 
:  tin.  the  development  of  the  community;  Robert  Craddock,  j  > 
^Revolutionary  soldier  who  .established  the  Craddock  fund  j  [ 
^that  today  is  aiding  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  ! 
♦■'Senator' Joseph  R.  Underwood,  one  of  the  oustanding  na- 1  [ 
~tional  figures  of  the  past  century.  it 

£  Should  others  be  included?  If  so,  the  suggestions  should  1  r'! 
,!Cbe  made  to  Superintendent  Witt  before  the  committee  - 
1  convenes  at  11:30  tomorrow.  * 


From  -  The  Park  City  Daily  News 
Bowling  Green 
Kentucky 
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Elijah  M.  Covington  became  county  survey¬ 
or  in  1799  and  held  that  office  until  1833.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  brother,  Isaac  Cov¬ 
ington,  who  held  the  office  until  1345.  In  those 
days  the  office  of  county  surveyor  was  much  more 
important  than  to-day.  They  must  have  been  very 
busy  men.  The  business  of  the  office  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  It  was  necessary  for  the 
county  surveyor  to  have  appointed,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  county  court,  a  number  of  deputies. 
Thus  Thomas  A.  Covington  was  a  deputy  surveyor 
under  his  brother,  Elijah  M.  Covington,  in  1804 
and  so  was  John  W .  Covington  In  1806  and  for  many 
years  thereafter.  A  little  later  Euclid  Coving¬ 
ton  became  a  deputy  surveyor  under  his  father. 

So  the  Covington  family  practically  did 
the  surveying  In  Y/arren  County  for  the  first 
forty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  Elijah  M.  Covington  was  the  first 
sheriff  of  the  county,  he  was  the  second  county 
surveyor,  succeeding  Rowland  Madison  who  was 
county  surveyor  in  the  years  1797  and  1798.  Mad¬ 
ison  was,  I  think,  a  cousin  of  President  Madison, 
and  a  brother  of  the  George  Madison,  who  in  1816 
was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky  but  died  within 
a  month  after  taking  office.  I  think  this  same 
Rowland  Madison  married  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry 
who  now  lies  bur lea  at  the  Smiths  Grove  Cemetery. 

Henry  Grider  and  his  wife,  Rachel,  are 
burled  in  the  old  cemetery  on  College  Street  In 
Bov/ling  Green. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  WELLS  COVINGTON 

The  following  are  based  on  statements 
made  by  Major  Robert  Wells  Covington  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  the  oldest . living  great  grandson 
of  Benjamin  Covington,  Y/arren  County  pioneer: 

Everyone  calls  him  "Major1',  which  title 
he  secured  in  an  old  militia  company  at  Bowling 
Green.  His  grandfather,  Elijah  M.  Covington,  was 
always  called  among  the  relatives  in  Kentucky, 
General  Covington.  He  is  thought  to  have  secured 
the  title  In  the  same  way  -  that  is,  through  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  militia. 


v:d  v**  -90W.-B  3  9W 
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Major  Covington  is  well  known  as  a  Chris- 
tlan  gentleman  of  the  highest  type  and  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  citizens  of  Bov/ling  Green.  Me 
still  lives  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born  and 
where  his  father  resided.  Major  was  born  on  Aug¬ 
ust  3,  1856,  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Albert  Covington 
and  Josephine  Wells,  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Judge  Robert  W.  Wells,  U.  S.  District  Judge 
for  Mississippi.  His  two  sisters  also  were  all 
born  on  the  farm  which  was  called  "The  Grove." 

Dr.  Albert  Covington  was  married  in  1853 
and  moved  from  the  farm  to  Bowling  Green,  only  a 
short  distance  away,  In  1859  and  began  to  reside 
In  the  house  on  the  west  corner  of  Adams  ana 
Eleventh  Streets.  Major  attended  school  in 
Bowling  Green.  As  the  custom  was  in  those  days, 
he  was  tutored  by  private  teachers  who  had  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  at  that  time.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  Warren  College  of  which  Dr.  J.  G.  Wilson 
was  president  and  also  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Eowling  Green.  There  he  graduated  in 
February,  1875.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
entered  the  Lav;  Department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  came  back  in  1877  after  securing  his 
degree.  Thus  three  descendants  of  Benjamin  Cov¬ 
ington  I  have  attended  the  Lav;  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  to-wit:  Robert  Wells  Coving¬ 
ton,  Joseph  G.  Covington  and  John  B.  Rodes. 

Major  practiced  lav;  only  for  a  few  years 
and  then  began  to  farm.  This  farm  was  given  him 
by  his  father  who  died  October,  1887.  His  uncle, 
Euclid  Covington,  died  in  February,  1888  and  de¬ 
vised  Major  his  large  farm  adjoining.  When  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  was  formed  in  1901,  Major 
became  a  banker.  He  was  first  a  director  and 
vice-president.  About  two  years  later  he  became 
president  but  held  the  office  only  until  his 
cousin,  Robert  Rodes,  Jr.,  who  was  then  sheriff 
of  the  county,  could  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  by  the  expiration  of  his  term.  This 
was  carried  out,  and  Robert  Rodes  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  Major  Covington  became  vice-president, 
which  position  he  now  holds.  For  some  time  Major 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ogden 
College.  So  was  his  cousin,  Joseph  G.  Covington, 
and  so  v/as  Robert  Rodes,  Sr.,  husband  of  his  cou¬ 
sin,  Mary  Grider,  and  so  v/as  John  B.  Rodes,  an¬ 
other  cousin. 
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Elijah  M.  Covington  was  the  first  sheriff 
of  Warren  County.  Joseph  J.  Smith  at  a  later 
date  (a  great  grandson)  was  also  sheriff  and  so 
was  Robert  Rodes,  Jr . ,  another  great  grandson. 
Robert  Rodes,  Sr.  and  Major  Covington  were  both 
leading  members  of  the  XV  Club,  a  literary  club 
of  Bowling  Green  which  still  exists  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  Major  Covington  has  been  a  vestry¬ 
man  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Bowling  Green  for 
thirty-six  years.  So  was  Joseph  G.  Covington  a 
vestryman,  but  for  how  long  a  time  Major  did  not 
know.  Joseph  G.  Covington  was  prominent  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  was  a  lav;  partner  at  the 
time  of  his  death  of  Mr.  James  C.  Sims.  John  B. 
Rodes  was  likewise  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Sims  for 
sixteen  years . 

Major  Covington  became  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1862  and  was  for  a  long  time 
a  lay  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  from  the 
Diocese  of  Kentucky. 

The  first  house  on  the  Benjamin  Covington 
farm  was  built  betv/een  the  spring  and  the  grave¬ 
yard  .  Major  remembers  it  as  a  two-story  frame 
house,  but  it  was  first  built  of  logs.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Elijah  M.  Covington,  was  born  in  Richmond 
County,  North  Carolina  in  1773  and  emmigrated  to 
Kentucky  in  1795.  He  died  in  Warren  County  in 
1848  and  is  now  buried  in  Fairviev;  Cemetery  in 
Bowling  Green,  his  body  having  been  removed  from 
the  family  burying  ground  on  the  farm  which  is 
nov;  owned  by  C.  A.  Smith. 

Elijah  M.  Covington  married  in  December, 
1804  Harriet  Baldwin  and  lived  on  a  farm  on 
Drakes  Greek  near  Wood burn,  Kentucky.  The  first 
four  children  were  born  there  -  Euclid,  Albert, 
Erasmus  and  Harriet.  Then  he  moved  up  near  Bow¬ 
ling  Green,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  were 
born  there . 

Harriet  Baldwin  died  in  1826.  Dr.  Albert 
Covington  attended  Transylvania  University  in 
Lexington.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  graduated  in  medicine.  He 
never  practiced  his  profession.  Euclid  Covington 
and  Major  Covington  were  both  lawyers  but  only 
practiced  their  profession  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 


; 
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Four  daughters  of  Elijah  M .  Covington 
were  ’’brought  out1'  in  New  Orleans  while  visiting 
their  uncle,  Isaac  Baldwin,  and  all  married  down 
there.  Dr.  Albert  Covington,  father  of  the  Major 
after  finishing  his  education  visited  his  uncle. 
Judge  Baldwin,  In  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  request 
of  Judge  Baldwin  accompanied  the  Judge’s  son  to 
Europe  and  remained  there  about  six  years,  chief- 
ly  in  Florence,-  Italy  and  Paris,  France.  Major 
says  that  his  father,  Dr.  Albert,  spoke  French 
and  Italian  with  facility.  While  Dr.  Covington 
was  in  Italy  he  was  invited  to  a  court  ball  given 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  court  costume 
or  special  suit  made  for  the  occasion  has  been 
preserved  In  the  Covington  family  and  was  worn  by 
young  Wells  Covington  (son  of  the  Major)  at  a 
church  party  in  the  Parish  House  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Bowling  Green  some  years  ago.  Singular¬ 
ly  enough  it  fit  young  Wells  to  perfection.  This 
court  ball  was  given  just  one  hundred  years  ago  - 
1840. 


Euclid  Covington  was  a  Democrat.  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  was  inclined  to  be  a  Whig.  Euclid  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  while  Judge 
J.  R.  Underwood  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Euclid  announced  that  he  would  support  Mr. 
Clay  for  the  Senate  and  not  Judge  Underwood  who 
was  from  his  own  county.  This  developed  somewhat 
of  a  coolness  between  the  two  families. 

Erasmus  Covington  died  after  having  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  left 
his  farm,  now  known  as  the  Lazarus  farm,  to  his 
brother,  Euclid.  Euclid  Covington  was  a  Confed¬ 
erate  and  a  large  slave  owner.  After  emanci¬ 

pation  he  continued  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his 
negroes  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Dr.  Albert  Covington  was  a  mild  Union  man 
-  not  extreme.  Erasmus  Covington  was  born  In 
1809  and  died  when  he  was  twenty-seven  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  Warner  Lewis  UnderY/ood,  a  younger 
brother  of  Judge  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  same  appointment  to  the  West  Point 
Academy,  but  Covington  secured  it. 


(Note)  Fanny  Smith  and.  Benjamin  H.  Covington,  her 
first  husband,  and  Joseph  J.  Smith,  her  second  husband, 
were  all  great  grandchildren  of  Benjamin  Covington  I. 
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"Mill's  Covington  Jr.  in  costume  worn  by  Albert  Covington  in 
Florence  Italy  -  at  Duke  of  Tuscany’s  ball. —  doe-skin  trou¬ 
sers  -  dark  blue  coat  with  gold  embroidery. 


-- 
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The  Times-Jciirna!  Publishing  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

COWLING  GREEN,  K.Y. 

J.  G.  DENHARDT.  Editor 


TUESDAY,  AUG.  4,  1936 

Major  Covington  Signally  Honored 


After  thirty-five  years -with  an  outstanrL. 
ins  career  as  a  banking1  institution,  it  was  in¬ 
deed  fitting  that  his  associates  should  recognize 

% 

in  a  most  appropriate  manner  the  very  import¬ 
ant  pari,  that  Major  R.  Wells  Covington,  vice 
president  of  this  institution,  has  taken  in  chart¬ 
ing  and  guiding  the  affairs  of  this  bank  through 
out  the  long  years  of  its  very  successful  career. 

Selecting  the  date  of  his  eightieth  birthday 
as  the  most  auspicious  time  for  the  expression 
of  their  esteem,  a  delightfully  appointed  and 
perfectly  carried  out  barbecue  was  arranged  in 
tiie  beautiful  grove  at  I  he  lovely  country  home' 
'of  Major  and  Mrs.  Covington  near  the  city. 

Not  only  the  large  group  of  admiring  and 
devoted  friends  of  Major  Covington,  who  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  but  a  host  of  other 
friends  throughout  the  city,  county  and  -State 
approved  heartily  the  words  of  appreciation 
of  the  long,  faithful  and  efficient  service,  which 
was  ,§o  splendidly  expressed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bodes,  president  of  tbe  bank,  in  presenting  to 
hirfi  a  very  handsome  silver  tray  as  an  express, 
sion  of  the  appreciation  and  sincere  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  associates  in  the  bank. 


The  Times-Tournal  dops  not  know  of  a  man 
in  Warren  County  who  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
not  only  as  an  able,  conscientious  and  splendidly 
equipped  banker,  but  as  a  gentleman  of  the  high¬ 
est  type,  whose  word  is  his  bond  and  who  has 
the  utmost  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
know  him. 


Major  Covington  was  born  and  reared  in 
Warren  County,  being  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  outstanding  families  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  no  man  has  done  more  to 
help  develop  the  economic  life  of  our  commun¬ 
ity  along  worthwhile  lines,  than  has  lie. 

He  is  unusually  young  looking  and  vig¬ 
orous  and  his  host  of  friends  throughout  this 
country  and  section  wish  for  him  many  long 
years  of  continued  health  and  happiness. 
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Rockingham  Pott-Diepatch, 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1935 


COVINGTON  FAMILY 


Letter  from  Roht.  W.  Covington  Who 
is  Vice  President  of  the  Citizens 
National  Hank  at  Bowling  Breen, 
Kentucky.  I 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Oct.  It*.  1935. 

?»Ir.  Isaa  S.  l.omlon 
Editor  P-  st-Dispatch 
Rockingham.  N  >rt'n  Carolina 
My  dear  Si; : 

Mo  £.  .'.K-li  ar  kinsman,  Mr.  Frank 
Harilee  Covington  of  Bennettsville, 
S.  C-,  Las  ixfii  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  interesting  paper. 
Post- DC  patch,  and  1  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  reading  about 
the  Covington  family,  a  large  num- 
!>er  of  whom  seem  still  living  in 
Richmond  County. 

I  wa*  ham  in  Warren  County, 
Kentucky,  ir,  1S-V>.  sun  of  Dr.  Albert 
Coving*,  i  nr.J  J  >se;  hine  Wells,  his 
wife,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
say  my  mother's  father  was  U.  S- 
District  Judge  Robert  W.  WelU  of 
Jefferson  City.  Missouri,  who  first: 

decided  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  j 

Case.  •  ; 

My  father  was  born  in  this  satire 
county  in  1807.  son  of  General  Elijah 
Moorman  Covington  and  Harriet 
B&ldw'in.  his  wife.  Elijah  was  born 
in  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina. 

in  1773,  «c>n  of  Benjamin  Covington 
* 

and  Fanny.  Moorman,  his  wife,  and 
this  Benjamin,  whom  Cousin  Frank 
designates  as  Benjamin  I.,  was  the 
son  of  WIPiam  Covington,  and  he  a 
son  of  Henry  Covington,  and  so  on. 

Capt.  William  Everett  says  the 
Covingtons  first  came  to  the  New 

World  witi  Lord  Baltimore  in  1G32 
and  settled  in  Maryland.  I  -wonder 
if  this  date  of  1632  can  be  certainly 
and  officially  established,  for  that  is 
a  very  ea’ly  period  in  the  seltle- 
ni-i’t  of  this  country. 

General  Elijah  M.  was  the  first 
member  of  the  family  to  come  to 
«!*.*■  utuckv  settled  in  this  county 


in  1 7U5.  He  was  afterward^  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  Uiree  brothers,  John,  Thom-' 
,  as.  and  Isaac,  and  his  five  sisters, 

•  Polly,  Millie,  Letitia  (none  of  these 
three  sisters  was  ever  married).! 
Rachael,  and  Sally. 

Of  these  three  brothers,  Isaac, 
the  youngest,  bom  in  1795,  died 
1875,  was  the  only  one  to  marry  and 
he  has  descendants  now  living  here.. 
(  Benjamin  and  his  wife,  Fanny,  the 
three  unmarried  daughters,  and  three 
!*ons  are  all  buried  in  the  family 
graveyard  pn  the  farm  of  Albert 
E.  Covington  about  three  miles  from 
our  city  of  Bowling  Creen.  Albert 
E.  is  a  grandson  of  Is2ae.  None  of, 
the  gravestones  over  these  Coving¬ 
tons  give  the  year  of  birth,  except 
Isaac;  but  all  give  the  year  of  death. 
Benjamin  died  in  1814  r.nd  Fanny, 
his  wife,  in  1S2G. 

General  F^ijah  M.,  my  grandfather. 


married  in  1804  Harriet  Baldwin  of 
Virginia,  who  died  in  1826,  and  Eli¬ 
jah  in  184-S.  They  had  five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  My  father,  the  sec¬ 
ond  -un.  was  the  only  one  to  marry 
and  I  am  his  only  s.m.  The  oldest 
cnikl  ar.  !  son.  Euclid  M.,  bom  in 
1805,  died  1888,  the  head  of  the 
dan,  never  married. 

I  have  two  sons,  Euclid  M.  and 
Robert  Wells,  Jr.,  l>oth  living  in 
Now  York  City,  and  two  daughters, 
both  married,  one  living  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.,  and  the  other  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  111. 

Benjamin’s  daughter,  Sally,  mar¬ 
ried  Joseph  Smith  of  North  Carolina," 
and  they  came  to  Kentucky  in  the 
early  years  of  the  13th  century. - 
Uncle  J  >e.  the  tradition  is.  used  to 
say  he  \va<<  the  father  of  ten  chili- 
len,  all  girls  but  NINE.  Rachael, j 
another  daughter  of  Benjamin,  mar¬ 
ried  Col.  Henry  Grider,  a  distinguish- 1 
ed  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress' 
from  this  district  during  the  Civil 
War.  Ali  but  one  of  my  father's 
skiers  r,  arried  and  they  have  left 
large  families  scattered  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

I  have  always  understood  that  my  • 
great  grandfather,  Benjamin  L,  had) 


■ 
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a  son  of  the  same  nsroe  (Cousin  j 
Frank  designates  him  as  Gen.  Ben- j 
jamin  II.),  who  married  arx^  remain-^ 
ed  in  North  Carolina  and  a  daughter! 
also,  named  Nancy,  who  married  -a-j 
Dockery  and  did  not  leave  tbe-£fste.  < 
I  ana  liviirg-  on  d/  t.i tn'just  out- 1 
side  of-  tovjrn  t**t  belonged  to  my  • 

... _ ^  « tti^graridfather  and  i*.  the  ■ 

!  houv  .L-soul.  hstm^Tbete  -  d- 

[other  families  of  Covingtons  in  Ken-1 
j  tucky,  in  Graves,  McCracken,  end  | 
Calloway  Counties,  in  Logan..  Simp-i 
.  son,  Warren,  and  Madison  Counties. 

;  who.  doubtless,  are  descendants  from 


the  same  original  stock  that  our 
family  comes  from,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  back  to  a 
common  ancestor. 


The  rule  I  have  adopted,  however, 
is  that  if  the  men  are  upright  men, 
of  good  character  and  good  citizens 
’  1  claim  a  relationship  and  if  the ; 
i  women  are  beautiful  (as  they  gen-| 
i  erally  are),  cultivated,  and  attr&c- 
ltive,  I  claim  a  kinship  with  them,! 

|  also,  and  this  rule.  I  find,  has  work-  * 

*  ed  well.  | 

J  | 

j  Thus,  Sir,  you  see,  I  have  thrust 
myself,  as  it  were,  into  the  ancient ; 
[ami  honorable  family  of  the  Rich-1 
|  morn!  County,  North  Carolina,  Cov-j 
j  mg-tons,  but  tin’s,  I  assure  you,  I  d<>^ 
j  not  as  a  stranger ^alien,  but  rather 
as  one  who,  long  'absent,  returns  toJ; 
the  home  of  his  fathers. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect 


Very  ainserely  yours, 
Robert  Wells  Covington- 


■ 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  E.  COVINGTON 
GREAT  GRANDSON  OF  BENJAMIN  COVINGTON  I 

My  grandmother,  Margaret  Hughes,  lived  in 
Union  County  around  Morganfield,  Kentucky.  She 
had  two  brothers,  Ed  and  Dan  Hughes.  Dan  was  a 
Xav/yer.  The  only  descendants  I  now  know  of  is 
James  Hughes  of  Bloomfield,  Kentucky. 

Isaac  Covington’s  children  were  as  follows: 

1.  Benjamin  H.  Covington,  who  married  Fanny  Smith 
and  left  a  son,  John  Covington,  now  dead. 

2.  Edward  D.  Covington,  my  father,  who  married 
Kate  Meador. 

3.  Fanny  Covington,  who  married  Rev.  J.  S.  Scobee. 

4.  Margaret  Reed,  who  married  Jonathan  Watt. 

Katherine  Meador,  my  mother,  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  Gilmore  Meador,  who  was  reared  in 
Albermarle  County,  Virginia  and  was  a  Colonel  in 
the  Seminole  Indian  War.  He  lived  at  Gallatin, 
Tennessee  where  my  mother  was  born.  Subsequently , 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  he  came  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  lived  on  my  father’s  place  in  a  house 
which  he  built  on  the  Nashville  Road  (now  31W). 
The  house  is  still  standing  with  the  well  and 
bucket  in  front. 

When  Fanny  Covington,  my  sister,  ws s  born 
(about  1867  or  1868)  my  Grandfather  Meador  came 
over  and  got  my  brother,  Joseph  Gilmore  Covington, 
his  namesake,  who  was  then  about  two  years  old, 
took  him  home  with  him  and  practically  reared  him 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Joe  then  re¬ 
turned  home  and  began  to  go  to  school  and  to  take 
with  him  his  sister,  Fanny,  and  his  brother,  Ben, 
who  subsequently  died,  into  Bov/ling  Green.  Joe 
began  to  attend  Ogden  College. 

Joe  was  born  in  1865  and  died  in  1908.  He 
graduated  at  Ogden  College  in  1883  or  1884,  end  I 
think  attended  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1885 
or  1386  and  began  to  practice  law  in  1887  or  1888. 
He  married  Lena  Kennedy  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky 
on  June  20,  1894.  McKenzie  Moss,  v/ho  sub¬ 

sequently  became  Circuit  Judge  in  Bowling  Green 
and  afterwards  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


. 
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ury  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  Mellon  and 
thereafter  United  States  Judge  of  the  General 
Court  of  Claims  at  Washington,  D.C.,  w as  his  best 
man  in  his  wedding. 

Benjamin  Covington,  my  brother,  died  quite 
a  young  man  unmarried,  and  Fanny  Covington,  my 
sister,  died  unmarried  when  she  was  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age . 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  the  story  about 
in y  father  selling  my  grandfather  a  dead  horse: 

Grandfather  always  thought  Benjamin  H. 
Covington  was  a  great  trader,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite  son.  Now  Edward,  my  father,  had  a 
nice  filly  that  grandfather  wanted  and  repeatedly 
tried  to  purchase.  Grandfather  offered  $100.00 
for  her,  but  my  father  declined  to  sell  the  filly 
as  he,  too,  prized  her.  My  grandfather  occasion¬ 
ally  twitted  my  father  about  his  brother,  Ben,  be¬ 
ing  the  best  trader.  Finally  the  filly  died,  and 
my  father  got  the  negroes  to  prop  the  filly  up  by 
the  side  of  the  barn.  Then  he  went  over  to  my 
grandfather's  house  and  said  to  him  that  he  had 
refused  to  sell  his  filly  but  just  at  that  time 
he  needed  a  little  money  and  v/as  prepared  to  let 
the  filly  go  if  my  grandfather  still  wanted  her. 

My  grandfather  assured  his  sen  that  he 
still  desired  to  purchase  the  filly, and  my  father 
said  that  the  filly  must  be  bought  just  as  she 
stood,  which  my  grandfather  said  was  all  right. 
He  went  in  the  house  and  get  the  money  and  paid 
my  father.  A  little  later  he  told  the  negroes  to 
go  down  to  Edward's  barn  and  get  the  filly.  Some¬ 
time  later  the  negroes  returned  and  said  to  him, 
"Marse  Isaac,  'at  filly  is  daid.u  My  father  did 
not  go  to  see  my  grandfather  for  several  weeks 
ana  when  he  finally  did  grandfather  said  to  him: 
'’Edward ,  that  filly  was  dead  that  you  sold  me.:* 
My  father  answered ,  "Well  Daddy,  I  reckon  I  am 
about  as  good  a  trader  as  Een.  What  do  you  think 
about  it  now?” 

I  have  also  been  asked  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  liquor  brought  my  father  and  mother  to¬ 
gether.  They  say  that  liquor  never  did  any  good 
in  the  world,  but  In  this  instance  I,  at  least, 
must  confess  that  it  did: 


- 
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My  grandfather,  Isaac,  like  all  the  old 
Covingtons,  always  kept  a  little  liquor  at  hone, 
and  he  was  careful  about  buying  the  best.  Grand¬ 
father  heard  that  he  could  obtain  some  mighty 
good  liquor  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee  and  that  Mr. 
Joseph  C- .  Meador  could  put  him  in  contact  with 
the  distiller.  He  wrote  to  Colonel  Meador,  and 
Colonel  Meador  turned  the  letter  over  to  his 
daughter,  Katherine .  Katherine  found  a  good  dis¬ 
tiller  and  then  she  wrote  to  grandfather  telling 
him  about  the  distiller  and  the  brand  of  liquor. 
My  grandfather  made  the  purchase,  and  the  liquor 
was  said  to  have  been  very  good.  He  wrote  young 
Katherine  Meador  and  thanked  her,  and  there  de¬ 
veloped  a  correspondence,  and  grandfather  finally 
invited  Katherine  to  make  a  visit  to  his  family 
to  meet  his  daughters.  She  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion,  came  to  visit  them,  met  my  father,  and  they 
fell  In  love  end  married.  I  wish  I  now  knew  that 
brand  of  liquor  l 

My  father  was  a  Southern  sympathizer. 
Y/hen  the  Federal  troops  occupied  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1862  and  Buckner  re¬ 
tired  to  Tennessee,  a  company  of  Union  soldiers 
camped  on  our  place.  Father  was  drafted  for  the 
Union  Army-- the  52nd  Infantry.  He  despised  this 
company --said  they  were  skunks  and  thieves.  There¬ 
fore  he  hired  a  subs titute- -one  Whack  Wallace-- 
for  $1300.00.  Y/hack  joined  up  and  left  on  the 
train  with  the  company,  but  In  the  night  and  only 
a  short  distance  north  of  Bowling  Green  he  swung 
off  the  train.  Later  lie  returned  to  Warren  County 
and  bought  a  farm  with  the  $1300.00  and  v/as  never 
Interfered  with. 


The  Isaac  Covingtons  had  large  numbers  of  slaves. 
They  never  sold  any  or  trafficked  in  them.  Y/hen  they  were 
emancipated  they  stayed  around,  and  many  of  them  remained 
on  the  place.  The  slaves  of  Euclid  Covington  did  the  same 
thing.  They  were  helped  and  advised,  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  their  welfare  was  always  more  or  less  recognized. 


J.B.R. 


* 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALEC  C .  SMITH 


Joseph  J.  Smith  came  from  North  Carolina-- 
was  married  in  North  Carolina. 

He  had  several  children  when  he  got  here 
and  twins  were  horn  just  on  arrival,  and  they  were 
Sidney  Smith  and  Daniel  Smith. 

Children  of  Joseph  J.  Smith  and  Sally  Cov¬ 
ington  Smith: 

(1)  Een  Smith,  who  married  a  Hill  and  was 
the  father  of  Will  H.  Smith  and  Fannie  Smith,  who 
first  married  Een  Covington,  a  son  of  Isaac,  and 
therefore  they  were  second  cousins. 

(a)  Ben  Smith's  children  -  one  of  the 
daughters  married  a  Mr.  Rohinson  who  made  a  gift 
to  Ogden  College  of  §25 , 000 .00 .  One  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  Garvin.  One  married  John  E.  Hallsell, 
Circuit  Judge  who  went  to  Congress  from  this  dis¬ 
trict.  One  married  Pete  Wilkerson  and  another 
married  a  Mr.  Scott. 

(2)  Next  son  of  Joseph  J.  Smith  was  Elijah 
Covington  Smith,  who  married  Sally  Hess,  daughter 
of  Jonathon  Hess. 

(a)  Children  -  Louise  Smith  married  Ewing 
Rohinson,  Joe  J.  Smith  was  next  child  and  became 
sheriff  of  Warren  County  and  was  the  second  hus¬ 
band  of  Fannie  Smith  who  married  Ben  Covington  and 
third  child  was  John  L.  Smith,  who  was  the  father 
of  Mr.  Alec  C.  Smith,  and  married  Julia  Potter, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Potter.  Fourth  child  -  Carrie 
Smith  married  a  Jones  and  subsequently  a  Dr.  Stel- 
lard .  Fifth  -  Sue  Smith  married  Marion  Sloss. 
Sixth  -  Mary  Smith  married  W.  E.  Nicola,  Seventh  - 
Fanny  Smith  married  Dick  Wilkins  who  was  a  cousin 
of  J.  M.  Wilkins.  Eighth  -  Ophelia  Smith  married 
A.  E.  Njcoll,  who  v/a  s  a  brother  of  the  W.  E.  Ni- 
coils.  Ninth  -  Charles  C.  Smith  who  first  married 
a  Hill  and  second  a  Hughes. 

(5)  Next  child  of  old  Joseph  J.  Smith  was 
John  or  Jack  Smith,  who  married  a  Elackburn  and 
v/ent  to  Texas. 

(4)  and  (5)  Sidney  and  Daniel  were  twins. 
Sidney  married  a  Dockery  from  North  Carolina. 
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Daniel  married  a  Cooke.  Sidney  Smith’s  children 
were  Joseph  D.  and  Florence. 

(6)  Joseph  J.  Smith’s  sixth  child  was 
Thomas  Smith,  who  married  a  Kirby  and  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Sunday  School  Jim  Smith. 

(7)  Charles  -  died  young  -  about  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age. 

(8)  Fanny  Smith  who  married  Lloyd  Berry, 
a  surveyor . 

(9)  Seaf  Smith,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  J. 
and  was  the  father  of  Pilch  and  Lige . 


Thus  the  Smiths  have  obeyed  the  Biblical  injunction  to 
go  forth  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  thus 
the  present  Covingtons  are  distant  relations  of  many  of  the 
Garvins,  the  Ha 11s ells ,  the  Hills,  the  Cooks,  the  Potters, 
et  cetera  and  ad  infinitum.  But  while  the  Smith  kin  have 
faded  away  into  the  mists  of  time,  the  Covingtons,  the  Gri¬ 
ders  and  the  Roues  have  clung  to  and  claimed  their  old  re¬ 
lationship. 

John  B,  Rodes. 


J.  M.  Jones,  Manager  Rexall  Drug  Store, 
Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas,  writes; 

HI  am  under  the  impression  my  great  grand 
mother,  the  wife  of  Jos  Smith,  was  a  sister  of 
Isaac  Covington.  My  people  came  from  one  of  the 
Carol inas  about  1800  and  settled  just  south  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  I  can  remember  my  mother 
telling  me  two  of  her  uncles  (twins),  children  of 
Jos  Smith  and  wife, were  born  the  day  they  arrived 
in  their  new  home  in  Kentucky. 

"Dr.  Albert  Covington  had  three  children. 
Mr.  Wells  Covington,  now  a  prominent  attorney  at 
the  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  bar;  Mrs.  Robert  F . 
Dulaney;  and  Mrs.  Emmett  Logan,  whose  husband  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  but  I 
think  now  dead.  Mr.  Euclid  Covington  was  a  bach¬ 
elor.  Isaac  Covington  had  four  children;  Ben  C.; 
Ed.;  Mrs.  Reed  Watt;  and  Mrs.  J.  S .  S cobee.  They 
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are  all  dead.  Ben  Covington  married  my  mother’s 
first  cousin.  Miss  Fannie  Smith.  She  is  now  dead. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  a  satin 
silk  embroidered  vest  -  the  wedding  vest  of  Ben 
Covington,  with  his  autograph,  given  by  him  to  my 
mother  in  his  last  illness  about  sixty  years  ago. 

nWe  had  some  relatives  in  Mississippi  by 
the  name  of  Dockery.  I  think  he  was  a  physician 
and  had  a  son  named  Don,  who  visited  us  when  I 
was  a  small  boy.  We  had  his  picture  taken  In  Con¬ 
federate  uniform.  You  will  find  the  Underwoods 
and  the  Dockerys  branching  from  this.  Senator 
Oscar  Underwood  of  Alabama  and  Gov.  Dockery  of 
Missouri .” 


Mrs.  William  S  Covington 
Virginia  Hot  Springs 
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WILLS  OF  THE  COVINGTONS 


Warren  County  Clerk’s  Office  ~  References. 

B  -  14 

D  -  10  -  188  -  531 

4  -  503  -  160  & 

5  -  292  -  295  -  389 

6  -  327  -  40  -  273 

B  -  14  WILL  OF  BENJAMIN  COVINGTON  I 

Of  record  in  the  Warren  County  Court 
Clerk’s  Office  in  Will  Book  B,  page  14. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Benjamin 
Covington,  Jr.,  of  the  County  of  Warren  and  State 
of  Kentucky  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  do 
constitute  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  1st 
I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  wife,  Fanny 
Covington,  the  dwelling  house,  orchard  and  other 
improvements  thereon  I  nov;  live  situated  as  fol¬ 
lows,  to-wit: 

Beginning  at  a  walnut  elm  and  locust 
being  the  4th  corner  of  a  200-acre 
survey  patented  in  the  name  of  John 
Hightower,  running  with  the  east 
boundary  line  of  said  survey  to  the 
spring  branch,  thence  up  the  various 
courses  of  the  branch  to  a  post  oak 
and  two  red  oaks  in  the  northwardly 
edge  of  the  spring,  thence  S.  17  W. 
to  a  hickory  standing  in  the  lot 
near  the  stables,  thence  N.  82  W.  to 
a  post  oak  of  William.  Good  cons  be¬ 
ginning  corner  on  said  Hightower’s 
line,  thence  including  all  the  west¬ 
ward  ].y  part  of  said  Hightower  survey. 

During  her  life  and  at  her  death,  should 
all  or  any  of  my  daughters,  Folly,  Killy,  Letitia, 
and  Rachel,  remain  In  single  state,  then  to  be¬ 
long  equally  to  such  of  them  as  are  single  during 
their  continuance  unmarried  and  If  any  time  any 
of  them,  should  marry  then  to  belong  to  such  as 
are  single  and  after  their  death  or  their 
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marriage  to  belong  to  my  son,  Isaac  Covington.  I 
also  give  to  son  John  W.  Covington,  350  acres  of 
land  as  conveyed  by  deed  from  Edward  Reevis  to 
him  including  the  little  grove  and  also  a  negro 
girl  named  Hannah.  I  also  give  to  my  son,  Isaac 
Covington,  all  the  residue  of  the  land  purchased 
of  said  Reavis  lying  eastwardly  from  the  dwelling 
house.  I  also  give  to  my  son,  Benjamin  K.  Cov¬ 
ington,  200  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  purchased  of  Stephen  Thomas  and 
all  my  lands  adjoining  the  said  200-acre  survey 
by  estimation  about  500  acres.  I  also  give  to  my 
son,  Thomas  A.  Covington,  one  negro  named  Sam.  I 
also  give  to  my  son,  Benjamin  H.  Covington,  one 
negro  named  Will.  I  also  give  to  my  son,  Isaac 
Covington,  one  negro  named  Hoses.  1  also  give  to 
my  daughter,  Nancy  Dockery,  one  negro  named 
Hannah.  I  also  give  to  my  daughter  Sally  Smith, 
one  negro  named  Silvia  v;Ith  her  increase.  I  also 
give  unto  my  wife,  Fanny  Covington,  all  my  negroes 
not  heretofore  given,  together  with  all  my  stock, 
household  furniture  and  farming  utensils  of  every 
kind,  also  all  my  lands  not  already  given  in  the 
Stare  of  North  Carolina  together  with  all  money 
due  and  in  hand  during  her  life,  -except  in  the 
case  of  the  marriage  of  either  or  all  of  my 
daughters,  Polly,  Milly,  Letitia,  and  Rachel  and 
in  that  case  they  are  to  be  loaned  one  or  more 
negro  girls  so  as  to  be  equal  in  number  until  my 
said  wife's  death,  at  which  time  the  whole  of  the 
last  mentioned  negroes  given  to  my  wife  with 
their  Increase,  household  furniture,  farming 
utensils,  last  mentioned  land  and  money  to  be 
equally  divided  between  my  said  daughters,  Polly, 
Milly,  Letitia,  and  Rachel  Covington,  after  pay¬ 
ing  or  giving  the  sum  of  $1.00  each  to  Nancy 
Dockery  and  Sally  each.  I  also  hereby  make  and 
ordain  my  wife,  Fanny  Covington  executrix,  and 
Elijah  M.  Covington,  Thomas  A.  Covington  and  John 
W.  Covington,  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament . 

Given  under  my  hand  this  8th  day  of  June, 

1813. 


Attest ; 

E.  M.  Covington 
Thomas  Covington 
A .  R .  Morehead . 


(Signed)  Benjamin  Covington 

Seal . 
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Warren  County 
August  County  Court 
1814 

This  last  will  and  testament  of  Benjamin 
Covington,  Dec'd.  was  exhibited  in  court  and 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  Elijah  M.  Covington  and 
Armestead  R.  Morehead,  two  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses  thereto  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

(Signed)  Jonathon  Hobson,  C.  W.  C.  C. 


It  is  evident  that  Isaac  Covington  under  this  will  was 
given  the  home  place  in  part  directly  and  the  rest  at  the 
death  of  the  four  daughters  or  upon  their  marriage.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  four  unmarried  daughters  had  to  he 
provided  with  slave  girls  as  maids.  It  is  evident  that 
Hannah  was  not  a  daughter  as  some  have  thought  hut  a  slave. 
There  were  two  slaves  named  Hannah — a  girl  and  a  woman, 

J.B.R. 


I  cannot  find  of  record  the  Hightower  deed  hut  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1807  Edward  Reavis  and  wife  conveyed  350  acres  to  John 
Covington  for  $1,000.00  (Deed  Book  3,  page  334)  and  at  the 
same  time  Reavis  and  wife  conveyed  to  Benjamin  Covington 
430  acres  for  1,000  pounds.  Thomas  A.  Covington  was  in 
Warren  County  buying  land  in  1805  (Book  3,  page  191-2),  In 
August,  1806  Benjamin  gave  a  Power-of -Attorney  to  John  Cov¬ 
ington  to  dispose  of  his  land  in  North  Carolina  (Book  2, 
page  324).  This  brings  up  the  question  of  when  Benjamin 
and  his  sons  came  to  Warren  County.  It  is  certain  that  Eli¬ 
jah  },(.  Covington  cam 9  to  Warren  County  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1790’s.  That  the  Reavis  deeds  were  executed  in  1807 
is  not  conclusive  that  they  were  not  purchased  prior  to 
that  date.  First  there  was  a  survey  and  subsequently  the 
survey  was  patented  and  then  a  deed  made.  These  lands  are 
subsequently  referred  to  as  the  Edward  Reavis's  Goodson's 
survey.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  between  1800  and  1805 
the  family  was  located  in  Warren  County. 


J.B.R 
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WILL  OF  FANNY  COVINGTON 

Widow  of  Benjamin  Covington  I  (Frances  Moor- 
Man)  .  Found  in  Will  Book  D,  page  10,  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty  Court  Clerk's  Office. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Fanny  Cov¬ 
ington,  of  the  County  of  'Warren  and  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  but  in  a  lo 
state  of  health,  do  think  proper  to  const! tute 
and  ordain  this  ray  last  will  and  testament  in  the 
following  manner  heviseth.  1st,  it  is  my  will 
and  desire  that  my  son,  Elijah  M.  Covington,  have 
out  of  my  estate  the  sum  of  50^.  It  is  also  my 
will  and  desire  that  the  children  of  my  daughter, 
Nancy  Docker,  dec'd.,  (written  like  this  every 
time)  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  have  cut  of 
my  estate  50^,  also  that  my  granddaughter,  Fanny 
Smith,  $50.00  out  of  my  estate  current  money  with 
the  merchants.  It  is  also  my  will  and  desire 
that -my  son,  Benjamin  H.  Covington,  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  have  out  of  my  estate  50^.  It  is  also  my 
will  and  desire  that  my  son,  John  W.  Covington, 
have  10  acres  of  land  of  mine: 

Beginning;  at  a  black  or  water  oak  near  a 
falling  spring  the  beginning  corner  of 
200  acres  of  land  patented  to  Isham.  Rea¬ 
vis,  Jr.,  assignee,  Isham  Reavis ,  Senr. , 
and  the  third  corner  of  a  100-acre  sur¬ 
vey  patented  to  said  I,  W.  Covington, 
assignee  of  Thomas  A.  Covington,  etc., 
running  N.  20  W  44  to  a  post  oak  and 
black  jack  certain  corner  of  said  200- 
acre  survey,  thence  S  70  W  44,  thence  S 
20  E  40  poles  to  a  line  of  I.  V/.  Coving¬ 
ton*  s  100-acre  survey,  then  with  said 
line  N  70  E  40  poles  to  the  beginning. 

It  is  also  my  'will  and  desire  that  my  son, 
Isaac  C.  Covington,  have  out  of  my  estate  the  sum 
of  $100.00  current  money  with  the  merchants.  It 
is  also  my  will  and  desire  that  the  rest  of  my 
property  real  and  personal  shall  be  equally  divi¬ 
ded  between  four  daughters,  Polly,  Milly,  and  Le- 
titia  Covington  and  Rachel  Grider.  I  also  appoint 
John  W.  Covington  executor  to  this  my  last  will 
and  testament.  August  5,  1825 

her 

(Signed)  Fanny  (X)  Covington 

xna  rlc 
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Test: 

George  Halley 
William  Marshall 

Warren  County  Set. 

County  Court 
October  term,  1825 

This  last  will  and  testament  of  Fanny 
Covington,  dec'd.  was  produced  in  court  and 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  George  Hailey  and  William 
Marshall  the  two  subscribing  witnesses  thereto 
and  ordered  to  be  recorded  thereto. 

(Signed)  Jonathon  Hobson,  C.  W.  C.  C. 


Could  Fanny  Covington  write  her  name  or  was  she  too 
infirm  to  do  so?  The  50£  bequests  are  explained  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  universal  chimney-corner  lav;  that  all  the 
children  had  to  be  mentioned  or  it  might  be  construed  that 
they  were  forgotten  or  overlooked.  It  -was  all  an  error, 
but  the  error  still  persists  to  this  day.  Evidently  Fanny 
had  little  property  that  was  "mine".  Most  of  her  property 
she  held  only  for  life  under  the  will  of  her  husband.  Fan¬ 
ny  Covington  outlived  her  husband  eleven  years.  Before  her 
death  her  daughter  Rachel  had  married  Henry  Grider. 

J.B.R. 


WILL  OF  JOHN  W.  COVINGTON 

Son  of  Benjamin  I  -  dated  November  28,  1843, 
and  found  in  Will  Book  D,  page  168,  Warren  County 
Clerk's  Office. 

I,  John  W.  Covington,  of  the  County  of 
Warren  and  State  of  Kentucky,  do  make  this  my 
last  will  in  the  following  manner: 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  children  of  my 
sister,  Nancy  Dockery,  $1,000.00  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them,  also  to  my  brother,  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Covington's  children  $1,000.00  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them.  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  brother,  Elijah  M .  Covington,  that  part  of 
the  connection  of  land  on  which  I  live  which  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  Nashville  Turnpike  Road  and 
adjoining  said  road.  All  the  land  lying  as  fol- 
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lows:  viz. 

Beginning  at  a  black  gun  about  185  poles 
N  of  Patterson’ s  mill  in  a  sink  bole 
corner  to  a  survey  of  land  patented  to 
Jacob  Skiles  assignee  of  Anthony  Mallet 
and  to  run  N  20  poles  to  a  black  jack, 
then  a  due  W  course  until  a  course  of  N 
45  W  will  strike  an  old  inprovenent  op¬ 
posite  the  house  on  the  Nashville  Turn¬ 
pike  P.oad,  then  with  said  road  S  25  or 
26  W  and  adjoining  McFadin  and  Walters, 

Patterson  and  Jackson. 

To  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
part  to  belong  to  my  sister,  Rachel  Grider  and  the 
other  part  to  belong  to  the  children  of  my  sister, 
Sally  Smith.  It  is  also  my  v/ish  that  the  balance 
of  my  land  whereon  I  now  live  belong  to  my  brother, 
Isaac  C.  Covington,  and  my  sisters,  Milly,  and  Le- 
titia  Covington  and  at  the  death  or  marriage  of 
the  said  Milly  or  Le  titia  to  belong  to  my  brother, 
Isaac  C.  Covington  or  his  heirs.  I  bequeath  to  my 
sister,  Rachel  Grider,  my  negro  woman  Hilda  and 
all  of  her  children.  The  balance  of  my  negroes 
and  other  property  to  belong  to  my  brother,  Isaac 
C.  Covington,  and  sisters,  Milly  and  Le titia  Cov¬ 
ington,  but  at  the  death  or  marriage  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Milly  and  Le titia  to  belong  to  my  brother, 
Isaac  C.  Covington,  including  my  cutlands  and  cash 
and  cash  notes  after  paying  the  aforementioned 
sums  of  my  bequeathed  as  aforesaid.  It  is  my  wish 
that  at  the  death  of  my  brother,  Elijah  M.  Coving¬ 
ton,  the  land  bequeathed  to  him  should  be  equally 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Euclid,  Albert, 
and  Clinton. 

November  28,  1843 
(Signed)  John  W.  Covington 

Test : 

John  S.  Campbell 
Asa  L.  Mallory 

State  of  Kentucky 
Warren  County 

Scroll  / 

Set . 


April  term,  1845. 
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This  last  will  and  testament  of  John  W. 
Covington,  dec’d.  was  produced  in  court  and  proved 
by  the  oaths  of  John  S.  Campbell  and  Asa  L.  Mall¬ 
ory  the  subscribing  witnesses  thereto  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded  which  is  done  accordingly. 

Test  : 

A.  G  .  Hobson,  C  .  W .  C  .  C  • 


John  V/.  Covington  was  a  bachelor  and  evidently  under 
this  will  Isaac  Covington  was  acquiring  all  the  lands 
around  the  old  home  place  consisting  probably  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  acres, and  embracing  the  farms  now  owned  by  Al¬ 
bert  Covington  and  young  William  Covington,  his  nephew.  It 
is  evident  that  the  North  Carolina  relatives  were  never 
forgotten  and  also  that  the  old  maid  sisters  were  the  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  all  the  brothers.  There  v/ere  only  two, 
however,  left  in  1845,  to-wit:  Hilly  and  Letitia.  Polly 
had  died  and  Rachel  had  married.  The  vail  was  natural  be¬ 
cause  Thomas  A.  Covington  vras  also  a  bachelor  and  Elijah  M. 
Covington  was  the  wealthiest  of  the  whole  tribe. 

J  .B.R. 


WILL  OP  LETITIA  COVINGTON 

Dated  1845,  but  probated  October,  1860  and 
found  in  Will  Book  D,  page  531,  Warren  County 
Court  Clerk’s  Office. 

1,  Letitia  Covington,  of  the  County  of 
Warren  and  State  of  Kentucky,  do  hereby  make  this 
my  last  will  in  the  following  manner.  (viz.) 

1  give  unto  my  brother,  Elijah  M.  Coving¬ 
ton,  the  sum  of  $100.00.  I  give  unto  my  sister, 
Rachel  Grider,  my  negro  woman  Martha  and  her 
youngest  child.  I  give  unto  my  sister.  Hilly  Cov¬ 
ington,  my  negro  woman  Kitty  and  her  children.  I 
give  unto  my  brother,  Isaac  C.  Covington,  my  ne¬ 
gro  man  James  and  my  negro  boy  Jessee  and  also 
all  of  the  land  that  I  am  possessed  of  (viz.)  The 
tract  adjoining  Henry  J.  Evans  and  that  inherited 
by  my  mother  and  my  brother  Thomas  A.  Covington, 
dec'd.  Understanding  that  the  children  of  my 
brother,  Benjamin  R.  Covington,  and  my  sister, 
Nancy  Dockery  and  those  of  my  sister,  Sally  Smith 
I  leave  them  nothing.  All  the  balance  of  my  pro- 
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perty  together  v/lth  my  cash  and  cash  notes  I  wish 
to  be  equally  divided  between  my  sister,  Milly, 
and  my  brother  Isaac  C.  Covington.  1  further  ap¬ 
point  my  brother  Isaac  C.  Covington  executor  of 
my  last  will  and  testament. 

March  18,  1845 

(Signed)  Letitia  M.  Covington 
her  (x)  mark 

Tes  t : 

John  S.  Campbell 
H.  K.  Evans 
W .  E .  Hunt 
Maria  A.  Vontress 

This  is  a  codicil  to  the  within  will.  My 
brother  Elijah  M.  Covington  and  my  sister  Rachel 
Covington  being  now  dead. 

I  give  to  my  brother  Isaac  C.  Covington 
that  which  Is  bequeathed  to  them  in  the  body  of 
this  will,  (viz)  $100.00  which  was  bequeathed  to 
my  brother  E.  M.  Covington  and  the  woman  Martha 
and  children  which  was  bequeathed  to  my  sister 
Rachel  Grider  in  the  body  of  the  within  will. 
Also  the  property  and  money  bequeathed  to  my  sis¬ 
ter  Milly  Covington  I  now  give  to  my  brother  I.C. 
Covington . 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  8th  day  of 
August,  1855. 

(Signed)  Letitia  M.  Covington 

Seal 


Test : 

W.  E.  Hunt 
Mary  A.  Vontress 

State  of  Kentucky 
Warren  County  Court  (set.) 

October  term,  1860 

This  last  will  and  testament  of  Letitia 
M.  Covington,  dec'd.  with  a  codicil  thereto  an¬ 
nexed  8th  day  of  August,  1855  was  produced  in 
court  and  said  will  was  duly  proven  by  the  oaths 
of  John  S.  Campbell,  H.  J.  Evans,  and  W.  E.  Hunt 
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and  Marie  A.  Vontress  the  subscribing  witnesses 
thereto  and  the  codicil  thereto  annexed  dated  8th 
day  of  August,  1855  was  duly  proven  by  the  oaths 
of  W.  E.  Hunt  and  Marie  A.  Vontress  the  subscrib¬ 
ing  witnesses  thereto  and  upon  said  will  and  cod¬ 
icil  thereto  annexed  dated  8th  day  of  August, 
1855  here  ordered  to  be  recorded  which  are  re¬ 
corded  accordingly. 

Test : 

C.  E.  Blewett ,  C»  W »  C.  C* 


It  is  evident  that  Letitia  is  the  last  of  the  old 
maids.  In  1860  Elijah  M.  Covington,  Rachel  Grider  and  John 
W,  Covington  were  ell  dead  as  was  also  Benjamin  H.  Coving¬ 
ton  and  Nancy  Dockery  in  North  Car'olina.  Isaac  is  still 
living  at  this  time  and  becoming  the  residuary  beneficiary 
of  the  unmarried  sisters  as  well  as  his  brother,  John  W. 
Covington,  Letitia  signed  the  main  will  by  making  her  mark 
but  she  appears  to  have  signed  the  codicil  herself. 


For  some  long  distance  connection  between  Joseph  Cov¬ 
ington  of  the  Gasper  River  neighborhood  and  the  Benjamin 
Covington  family  see  the  will  of  Joseph  Covington  probated 
November,  1860,  Will  Book  D,  Page  528,  Warren  County 
Clerk* s  office. 


J .B.R. 


WILL  OF  ISAAC  C .  COVINGTON 

Probated  February,  1875 

Warren  County  Court  Clerk's  Office 

Will  Book  4,  Page  160 

I,  Isaac  C.  Covington,  of  the  County  of 
Warren  and  the  State  of  Kentucky  do  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  in  the  following  manner 
(viz . ) 

After  all  my  just  debts  shall  have  been 
paid  I  give  all  of  my  cash  and  cash  notes,  stocks, 
bonds,  my  property  known  as  the  Richmond  Saloon 
in  Bowling  Green  and  all  other  property  of  every 
description  to  my  son,  Edward  D.  Covington  and  my 
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daughter,  Margaret  R.  Watt,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them  provided  that  the  property  devised  to 
my  daughter,  M.  R.  Watt,  shall  be  held  by  her  for 
her  sole  and  separate  use  free  from  the  control  of 
her  present  husband  or  any  husband  she  may  here¬ 
after  have  and  not  in  any  way  to  be  subject  to  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  her  said  husband,  giving 
to  the  said  M.  R.  Watt  power  to  dispose  of  or  use 
in  any  way  she  may  deem  property  all  or  any  part 
thereof  without  interference  from  her  said  hus¬ 
band.  I  do  further  direct  the  said  E.  D.  Coving¬ 
ton  and  M.  R.  Watt  shall  pay  over  to  J.  S.  Scobee 
$100.00  per  annum  so  long  as  he  may  live  out  of 
the  estate  so  devised  to  them.  It  is  expressly 
understood  that  John  Covington  is  not  to  have  any 
interest  in  my  estate,  ample  provision  being  made 
heretofore  by  me  in  property  given  to  his  father, 
Benjamin  H.  Covington,  in  his  lifetime. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  15th  day  of  April 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1874. 

(Signed)  I.  C.  Covington 

N.B.  I  further  direct  that  E.  D.  Covington  shall 
have  his  portion  whereon  I  now  live,  including  by 
survey  recently  made  by  G .  S.  Slayton,  239  acres 
described  as  Lot  No.  2  and  M.  R.  Watt  shall  have 
that  portion  which  is  described  as  Lot  No.  3  — 
248^  acres.  Lot  No.  1  having  been  deeded  to  Mar¬ 
tha  Covington. 

Witness  my  hand  this  15th  day  of  May,  1874. 

(Signed)  I.  C.  Covington 


Attest : 

James  H.  Wilkins 
G.  C.  Stayton 
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The  foregoing  is  a  plat  of  the  division 
of  land  mode  by  Isacc  Covington  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1874,  of  his  home  place.  Lot  No.  2  is 
bounded  as  follows,  t 0-wit: 

Beginning  on  an  elm  near  the  bench,  thence  S.  6  W. 
by  protraction  187  poles  to  a  post  oak  a  division 
corner  between  lots  2  and  3  (fig.  2)  thence  with  a 
line  of  No.  3  E  by  protraction  225  poles  to  stake 
in  the  original  line,  thence  with  same  W.  18  W  by 
protraction  72  polss  to  a  stone  near  a  hickory 
pointer  and  original  corner,  thence  N  71  E  50 
poles  to  a  stone,  thence  N  12  W  93§  poles  to  a 
stone  with  two  blackjacks  pointers,  thence  N  87-g-  W 
286  poles  to  the  beginning  containing  239  acres. 

Lot  No.  3  is  bounded  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Beginning  on  a  stone  (fig.  7)  thence  S  41  W  125 
poles  to  a  black  jack  (fig.  8)  thence  N  80  W  98 
poles  to  two  black  jacks  (fig.  9)  thence  N  62^-  W 
11  polos  to  two  black jacks  (fig.  10)  thence  N  17- 
3/4  W  1294  poles  to  a  stooping  black  jack  (fig.  11) 
thence  V/  40  poles  to  a  smaller  hickory  with 
pointers  (fig.  12)  thence  N  6  E  58^  poles  to  a 
post  oak  a  division  corner  between  lots  2  and  3. 
Thence  vrith  a  division  line  between  same  #225 
poles  to  a  stake  on  the  original  line,  thence 
with  said  line  S  19  E  by  protraction  116  poles  to 
the  beginning  containing  24&|-  acres. 

Surveyed  May  1,  1874  by  G .  C.  Stay ton 

State  of  Kentucky 

Warren  County  Set. 

February  term,  1875 

This  last  will  and  testament  of  I.  C.  Cov¬ 
ington,  dec'd.,  and  plat  herewith  filed  was  pro¬ 
duced  In  open  court  and  proven  by  the  oath  of  Jas. 
S.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  subscribing  witness 
thereto  and  also  proved  the  attestation  of  G. 
Stayton  whereupon  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
corded  which  is  accordingly  done. 

J.  3.  Clark,  C.  W.  C.  C. 

By  S.  M.  Matlock,  D.  C. 
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Benjamin  H.  Covington  died  intestate  leaving  one  child 
surviving  -  John  Covington,  v:ho  is  cut  out  of  the  above  will 
because  Benjamin,  his  father,  (then  dead)  had  already  been 
amply  provided  for.  Personally  I  know  that  John  Covington 
owned  about  900  acres  of  land  on  the  Three  Springs  Road  and 
on  the  Nashville  Road  about  five  or  six  miles  south  of  Bow¬ 
ling  Green,  This  John  was  the  only  subnormal  I  have  ever 
Ifiiown  in  the  Covington  family.  His  condition  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  of  intermarriage  of  first  cousins.  He  had  the 
usual  handsome  Covington  mould  and  profile  but  the  light  of 
the  countenance  was  largely  out.  He  was  no  fool  by  any  (8) 
means.  He  kept  his  property  and  never  married.  When  he 
died  he  left  the  old  home  place  (Cousin  Nanny  Smith)  to  his 
uncle,  Will  H.  Smith,  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  now  owns  his  farm  on  the  Kushville  Road.  With  his 
death  perished  t-hs  direct  Benjamin  He  Covington  line.  The 
Rev,  J.  S.  Scobee  subsequently  commuted  his  life  annuity  to 
a  down  payment  of  $1,000.00.  The  Scobee  line  is  extinct. 
The  line  of  Margaret  Reed  Watt  is  extinct  save  for  one  un¬ 
married  granddaughter,  Reed  Watt,  who  lives  in  Oklahoma.  The 
line  of  Edward  D.  Covington  still  continues  in  the  children 
of  Joseph  G.  Covington  and  Albert  E«  Covington.  Lot  No.  2, 
shown  on  the  plat  is  the  home  place  where  Albert  now  lives. 
Both  lots  2  and  5  have  been  added  to  for  Albert  and  the 
children  of  Joseph  G.  now  own  together  approximately  900 
acres  of  land  in  the  same  locality.  Evidently  the  testator, 
Isaac  C.  Covington,  did  not  trust  the  financial  ability  of 
either  of  his  two  sons-in-law,  Reverend  J,  S,  Scobee  and  Dr, 
Watt. 

J  ,B.R. 


Elijah  M.  Covington  died  intestate  in  1814  and  his  ex¬ 
tensive  lands  were  divided  between  his  children  and  mutual 
conveyance  exchange.  There  was  a  friendly  suit  in  the  War¬ 
ren  County  Circuit  Court  but  the  original  papers  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  His  descendants  are  widely  scattered.  One  mar¬ 
ried  Richard  Delafield  and  the  name  ,rDelaf  ield”  now  applies 
to  a  large  section  of  Bowling  Green  between  the  City  and 
Barren  River.  The  Delafield  descendants  formed  a  corporation 
and  still  hold  a  considerable  portion  of  these  lands  between 
Bowling  Green  and  Barren  River.  Some  of  them  were  prominent 
bankers  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

J .B.R. 


(8)  John,  or  Johnny,  as  he  was  known,  had  a  sunny 
sympathetic,  and  kindly  nature,  truly  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  He  lived  to  be  more  than 
80  years  of  age,  a  bachelor.  He  kept  his  inheritance  and 
even  added  to  it.  During  the  oil  boom  of  1916,  instead  of 
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Dr.  Albert  Covington,  son  of  Elijah  M.  Covington,  died 
in  1837  and  his  will  may  be  found  in  Will  Book  4,  page  493, 
Warren  County  Court  Clerk's  Office  but  will  not  be  copied 
here.  He  names  his  son,  Robert  Wells  Covington,  as  his  ex¬ 
ecutor  and  gave  him  the  farm  where  the  "Major",  as  he  is  now 
called,  is  still  living.  Adjoining  this  farm  was  the  large 
farm  of  Euclid  Covington,  a  bachelor  son  of  Elijah  M.  Cov¬ 
ington.  Euclid  came  near  dying  without  a  will  but  was  in¬ 
duced  to  make  one  by  J.  W.  Jones,  a  Virginian  and  a  friend 
who  was  living  in  Bowling  Green.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  executed  a  will  which  nay  be  found  in  Will  Book  4,  Page 
503,  and  by  which  he  gave  his  lands  to  his  nephew,  R.W.  Cov¬ 
ington,  and  to  his  two  nieces  Clara  and  Lena,  his  lots  in 
the  City  of  Bowling  Green  and  his  Louisville  and  Nashville 
bonds.  So  that  R.  W.  Covington  inherited  probably  800  or 
900  acres  of  land  just  east  of  Bowling  Green,  some  of  which 
he  has  sold.  He  yet  owns,  however,  about  300  acres  and  lives 
in  the  old  home  where  his  father  at  one  time  resided. 

J  .B  .R . 


WILL  OF  JOSEPH  G.  COVINGTON 

Probated  May  26,  1908  and 
of  record  in  Will  Book  6,  page  40 
Warren  County  Court  Clerk’s  Office 
Bowling  Green,  January  22,  1908. 

I,  Joseph  G.  Covington,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  being  of  sound  mind  hereby  make,  de¬ 
clare  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament : 

1st,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my 
wife,  Lena  K.  Covington,  all  the  property  I  pos¬ 
sess  real  and  personal  and  mixed  to  be  hers  ab¬ 
solutely  . 

2nd,  I  hereby  appoint  my  wife,  Lena  K. 
Covington,  executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  and  direct  that  she  be  permitted  to 
qualify  as  such  without  bond  or  surety. 

(Signed)  Joseph  G.  Covington 


giving  his  oil  rights  away  for  the  royalty  alone  he  leased 
his  place  for  $10,000  cash  money,  plus  one-eighth  royalty. 
Not  many  others  even  began  to  do  as  well.  W.S.C. 
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Signed,  published  and  acknowledged  by 
Joseph  G.  Covington  as  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  witnesses 
who  at  his  request  and  in  his  presence  of  each 

other  hereby  subscribe  their  names  as  witnesses. 

In  testimony  whereof  witness  our  signa¬ 
tures  in  the  City  of  Bov/ling  Green,  Kentucky,  this 
22nd  day  of  January,  1908. 

(Signed)  Betty  Slaughter 
L.  H.  South 

State  of  Kentucky 
Warren  County  Set. 

May  term,  1908 

The  foregoing  will  of  J.  G.  Covington  was 
this  day  produced  in  open  court  and  offered  for 
probate  and  proved  by  the  oaths  of  Betty  Slaugh¬ 
ter  and  L.  H.  South,  the  two  subscribing  witnes¬ 
ses,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  which  is  done  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
May,  1908. 

Virgil  Garvin,  Clerk 
By  E .  C.  Smith,  D.C. 


Joe  Covington’s  will  is 
one  of  tKe  shortest  on 
record  in  Warren  County 
in  view  of  the  size  of 
the  estate  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time.  His  un- 
usal  confidence  in  the 
ability,  judgement,  and 
good  sense  of  his  wife 
was  more  than  justified 
in  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 
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Epitaphs  From  the  Old  Family  Cemetery 
On  the  Albert  Covington  Farm— three 
miles  south  of  Bov/ling  Green, 
on  the  Smallhouse  Pike . 


Ancient  pine  trees  giving  off  an  air  of 
fragrance  and  whispering  gently  in  the  breeze 
stand  guard  over  the  graves  of  Benj .  Covington 
and  some  of  his  descendants.  A  well-aged  stone 
fence  surrounds  the  main  enclosure,  while  outside 
of  this  wall  are  located  the  graves  of  the  slaves, 
and,  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  slaves  who  remained  on  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  nearly 
half  a  century  since  any  Covington  has  been  bur¬ 
ied  here,  the  cemetery  is  remarkably  well  pre¬ 
served,  due  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
remained  continuously  in  the  possession  of  the 
family . 


. 
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Here  are  seme  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  markers 


Benjamin  Covington  (1st) 
Died 

July  21,  1814 


In  Memory  of 
Millie  Covington 
Died 

February  15,  1862 
Age  80  years 


In  Memory  cf 
Letitia  F.  Covington 
Died 

May  24,  1860 

"Blessed  are  those  v/ho 
die  in  the  Lord” 
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Fanny  Covington 
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uAn  amiable  and  pious  v/omanM 
Born 

Died  April  16,  1826 


Thomas  A.  C 
Born  - 
Died  July 


ovington 
7,  1818 


John  W.  Covington 
Born  ----- 

Died  March  4,  1845 


In  Memory  of 

(Maj.)  Isaac  C.  Covington 
Born  March  19,  1795 
Died  January  28,  1875 
Peace  to  his  slumbers  till  we  meet  again.'1 


VJJ  lii '/o '  (  .  t®K) 
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Margaret  N.  Covington 
Born  Oct.  17,  1809 
"She  was  amiable.  Independent  and 
deeply  pious  and  departed  this  life 
June  24,  1843 

In  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality" 


Note  on  this 
monument  the 
Masonic  signs 
of  the  Holy 
Bible,  Square 
and  Compass. 


Benjamin  Hughes  Covington 
Born 

March  17,  1627 
Died 

August  27,  1866 

"Dearest  husband  that  hast  left  us. 
Here  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel. 

But  tis  God  that  hast  bereft  us. 

He  can  all  our  sorrows  heal." 


. 
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Jonathon  Watt  -  April  14,  1828  -  Feb.  12,  1883 

Margaret te  Reed,  his  wife  -  May  27,  1838  - 

August  19,  1901. 


Fannie  L.  Sc obee ,  wife  of  Reverend  J.  S.  Scobee 
Born  December  11,  1856 
Died  May  31,  1873 


Besides  Benjamin  H.  Covington  there  are  other 
children  of  Isaac  Covington  buried  here,  to-wlt: 
Mrs.  Reed  Watt,  who  married  Jonathon  Watt,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Scobee,  who  married  Dr.  Joseph  Scobee.  Dr. 
Joseph  Scobee  was  a  Methodist  minister  -  they  had 
one  child,  Benjamin  Scobee,  who  is  buried  here 
also . 


John  W.  Covington  never  married.  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Covington  tells  the  story  that  when  Solomon 
P.  Sharp  was  assassinated  at  Frankfort  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1826,  Beauchamp,  his  assassinator  called 
him  to  the  door  and  when  asked  who  was  there  re¬ 
plied,  "John  W.  Covington,  Mr.  Sharp."  Mr.  Sharp 


. 
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said,  "John  W.  Covington,  is  my  friend/'  and  as  he 
opened  the  door  Beauchamp  stabbed  him  and  killed 
him. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Covington 
Died  1826. 

Original  Portraits  owned 
by 

Euclid  M.  Covington 
Westport,  Conn. 


Gen.  Elijah  M.  Covington 
Born-Pi chmo nd  County 
North  Carolina 
1773 


*  .  il ;  .c  v''  '  ■ 
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AT  MIDNIGHT 


The  Sweet  Life  of  Miss  Fannie 
Reed  Covington  Came 
To  An  End. 


Last  Midnight  the  long  illness  which 
has  held  a  firm  and  unrelenting  grasp 
upon  the  fair  young  life  of  Miss  Fannie 
Reed  Covington  earns  to  an  end,  but 
with  the  end  of  it  came  also  the  end  of 
life.  Miss  Covington  was  thirty-one 
years  of  age  and  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Covington,  who 
reside  at  the  old  Covington  homestead, 
four  miles  from  the  city.  She  was  the 
only  grand-daughter  of  that  immediate 
branch  of  the  Covington  family  and  to 
say  that  she  was  almost  idolized  by  the 
members  of  it  would  be  but  the  plain 
and  simple  truth. 

Years  ago  consumption  planted  its  in¬ 
curable  germs  in  her  system  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  await  the  end  that 
all  knew  must  come  as  an  inevitable  re¬ 
sult.  Although  knowing  that  nothing 
could  be  done  that  would  drive  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  her  system,  yet  everything 
was  done  that  promised  even  a  day 
tnore  of  life.  Miss  Fannie  Covington 
was  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most 
skillful  musicians  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  She  attended  the  schools  of  this 
city  for  several  years  and  afterwards 
went  to  Nazareth  Academy,  graduating 
there  with  high  honors.  When  her 
school  days  were  over  she  seemed  to  de¬ 
vote  even  more  of  her  time  and  attention 


--from  a  Bowling  Green  pape: 

to  the  study  of  music  and  of  literature. 
In  music  she  had  a  marvelous  touch 
that  never  failed  to  please,  enthuse  ar.d 
electrify  those  who  heard  her.  In  the 
world  of  letters  she  had  also  done  con¬ 
siderable  work  and  besides  the  many- 
beautiful  and  touching  descriptions 
that  have  delighted  Bowling 
Green  people,  in  Bowling  Green 
papes, sever  of  her  letters  and  stories  have 
found  places  in  the  magazines  of  the 
country-  that  hold  a  tront  rank.  If 
her  health  had  been  spared,-  she  could 
and  v/ould  have  made  for  herself  a  high 
position  in  one  or  the  other,  perhaps 
both.  She  wras  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her  and  always  had  a  word 
of  love  and  a  touch  of  pity  for  those 
upon  whom  the  hand  of  affliction  or 
adversitg  had  been  placed. 

Fair  of  form  and  face,  possessed  of  an 
ample  amount  of  means  and  with  her 
rare  accomplishments,  it  seems  strange 
that  she  should  have  been  called  from 
earth  to  Heaven  at  an  age  so  young  and 
the  explanation  only  can  be  given  by 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
"Death  Loves  a  Shining  Mark.” 

To  the  bereaved  and  almost  heart¬ 
broken  parents,  to  the  two  brothers  who 
survive  her  and  to  all  of  the  long  list  of 
relatives  and  friends.  The  Times  ex¬ 
tends  its  deepest  and  most  'heartfelt 
sympathies,  The  funeral  will  take 
place  tomorrow  morning,  fr6m  Christ 
Episcopal  church,  at  10  o'clock*.  The 
services  win  he  conducted  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  Rev.  J.  J,  Cornish,  after 
which  the  interment  will  follow’  at  Fair- 
view  cemetery. 


Fanny  contracted  consumption  from  her  brother  Ben, 
who  in  ourn  contracted  it  from  a  fellow  workei*  on 
the  1  cc  B  Railroad  where  he  had  begun  his  business 
career .  xanny  was  so  devoted  to  her  brother  that 
she  insisted  upon  nursing  him  during  his  illness 
until  his  death. 


' 
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“Not  lost,  br.t  gone  before." 

Ban  Covingt©*v*ecoRj  son  of  Edward 
Covington,  who  married  Kate  Meador, 
only  daughter  of  Coi.  Joseph  Gilmore 
Meador,  of  bamner  conuly,  Tenn.,  was 
bora  in  Warren  connty,  Ky.,  Jan.  9, 
1872,  and  died  at  Covington  Hall  Tues¬ 
day,  May  15,  1891. 

His  noble  spirit  has  gnus  to  the  God 
who  gave  it,  and  we  are  left  to  mourn 
hia  early  demise. 

I  had  pictured  a  long  and  brilliant  life 
for  this  bright  young  man.  and  why 
ehonld  I?  knowing  so  well  his  parity  of 
heart,  nobleness  of  purpose,  fcrightmsa 
of  intellect  and  his  untiring  energy. 

Ben’a  word  was  hia  bond, 'his  character 
was  spoken  in  his  everyday  Ilfs,  c  j.or 
feet  gentleman  at  home  and  abroad. 
Devoted  to  hie  mother,  family  and 
frienda,  hence  a  son  and  friend  worthy 
of  oar  confidence. 

God  galhereth  his  choicest  Mowers. 
Ben  was  only  loaned  to  ns.  yet  we  feel 
as  we  weep  over  his  bier, 

“Wo  will  he  lonesome  without  thee.-” 


How  can  we  give  bim  up?  “God 
loveth  whom  Ho  chastenelh.’’  Take  it 
to  the  Lord  in  prayer/’ 

Ben  passed  away  in  the  lovely  month 
of  May  (Mother  of  the  Mowers)  and  at 
early  snnrioe,  on  a  beautiful  day  (the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  my  little 
grandsons)  typical  of  his  life,  cut  off  a 
bud  to  blossom  iu  Ibe  garden  of  Paradise, 
and  may  my  little  darling  Ire  as  precious 
to  Ills  family  and  friends  as  was  our 
young  friend.  It  was  my  intention  to 
give  loving  wor  is  of  comfort,  but  here  I 
find  mywlf  iu  need  of  a  friend  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  me,  I  am  broken  hearted 
over  the  loss  of  friends.  Whose  heart 
•  hath  not  been  touched? 

’Pis  the  love  of  friends  that  makes  cs 
happy  in  this  life,  and  the  love  of  God 
iu  our  hearts  IhaL  insures  us  a  home  in 
;  another  life.  Let  us  strive  for  that  Lome 
r  dear  friends,  where  we  shall  meet  again 
our  loved  ones. 

“Lei  us  bt»il*l  upon  this  Cork 
FirnmiiiM  tb£  teinpeM  shook, 

Jesus  ib  the  H»«  k  sk-c»re 

xed  on  Him,  uur  hope  ifi  m?e.” 

One.  y>1jO  love*!  him, 

•  A .  I\.  .  S. 

J  Wavelfeihi  Horn'*,  May  1<>,  180 1. 
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a  strong  bod>  of  tiu^pL  ;■>  e.bslst  in  effect ing  the  rand  objects 
>  of  the  tasupaf.^ii.  Tim  :  netLy  in  hopes  to  imd  us  uup:  -  G  h«\s  again  invested  r'ort  Meigs; 
but  ho  wiM  again  be  g^sfakcH ;  unti  before  you  ctm  tav  •  field  Lr-  will  be  driven  from  that 
post.  •  , 

Toeosnply  with  the  requisition  of  G?n.  T.-rri  a/ dre f!  r  ight  be  enforced  :  but  be¬ 
lieving  28 1  do.  ilut  the  ardor  and  patriot  bin  of  zsy  <-  }  m;  has  not  abated.  and  that 
jj.cy  Hhvc  v.  nlied  w  ith  impatience  a  t'aj r  cppo:\.. nicy"  okivenglng  the  Mood  of  their  butch- 
err d  friends,  I  )»a\  e  appointed  the  Sl  <l  liztj  of  .i-  : -nr*'  rs.i  .  </'  .Vtrzcpe-»f,  for  a  general 
rendezvous  of  RKNTLCKY  Y<>LL  NTEKRS.  I  V-i  meet  yawt’i.L!**  in  person.  I  will 
lead  you  h>  tlie  fidil  of  hat  tie.  and  share  with  you  €~’-  dangers  and  hr-n»jr*  of  the  esm- 
p-iiga.  0«.r  seiiices  will  not  he  requii*C‘]  more  than  vjxt  days  afterwe  reat.-i  hcadijns^  ters, 
I  invite  2t*  ofKcrrs.  and  others  p*>sscssiii^  irfiiiemir.  Tr  come  forward  with  what  mount- 
men  they  «rnr  :  each  f;i:»i!tar.d  La-  n:t  -  •  n  •>  bri*i.<  into  the  field.  The 
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arrival  at  head  quarters :  and  I  •d.jjl  take  ph-asin  *  :  i  jrkiiuv.  ]rd.ris»K  to  lay  count «*\  the 
inerits  and  public  spirit  of  these  who  ma*  be  ireful  in  cuJcvtir.g  a  f<»m*?4>r  the  present  en;cr- 
ge.rH.77 

Those  who  have  comI  rifie?,  ami  know  how  to  use  i&pri  will  bring  them  along*  Those 
who  have  not.  Trill  be  furnished  with  makers  atNcwtM^* 

.  Ft  Hon?  CiV'ZfrMi  Now  is  t)jc  lime  to  aet;  and  by  one  isivc  blow*  put  .in  end  to  the  ccn- 
f  *irst  in  that  gusrter* 

ISAAC  SHELBY. 
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WILLIAM  COVINGTON 
BORN  ESSEX  COUNTV 
VIRGINIA  9 1730. 
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ALL  BURIED  <N  THE  COVINGTON  FAMILY  CEMETERY  IN  RICHMOND  COUNTY  NEAR  THE 
PEE  DEE  RIVER  ,  SOUTHEAST  OF  ROCKINGHAM  ,  NORTH  CAROLINA  . 
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ELIJAH  M.  COVINGTON 
Portrait  owned  by  Euclid  M.  Covington 


GENERAL  ELIJAH  M  COVINGTON 

6:  RlCHMONO  COUNTY.  N.C.J77J. 

0-  WARREN  COUNTY  .  WY  1940. 
BURIED  IN  FAIRVIEW  CEMETERY 
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COLONEL  HENRY  GRJDER 
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ELIZABETH  SARAH  VAUGHN  HUGH  KELLOG 
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JOSEPH  GILMORE  COVINGTON  -  bottom  row,  sitting,  wearing  straw  hat.  Others  in  group  are:  Will  McEL- 
roy,  Henry  McElroy,  Allen  Jenkins,  Arthur  McCormack,  Virgil  Hagerman,  John  Adams,  Jim  Coleman,  Guy 
Herdmanj  Bob  Jenkins,  Paul  McGoodwin,  and  Estill  Hayden. 
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JOSEPH  GILMORE  COVINGTON 
1864-1908 


Born  a  year  before  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  first  child  of  Edward  Daniel  and  Kather¬ 
ine  Meador  Covington,  Joe  Covington  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from  Ogden  College  In 
Bowling  Green  and  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  where  he  received  his  law  degree.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  wanted  to  make  his  life  work.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer,  and  perhaps  later  he  might  secret¬ 
ly  have  had  the  ambition  to  go  into  public  life. 
At  any  rate  he  early  manifested  ability  as  an  or¬ 
ator  which,  even  during  his  school  years,  brought 
him  coveted  honors  at  his  college  and  university. 

He  was  immediately  greeted  with  clients 
when  he  hung  out  his  shingle  in  Bowling  Green, but 
nevertheless  found  time  to  hold  Important  posts 
in  three  or  four  different  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  donated  a  medal  at  Ogden  College  for 
best  orator  for  the  year. 

Perhaps  he  clearly  saw  early  in  life  that 
the  ability  to  influence  people  through  the  spok¬ 
en  word  was  the  surest  road  to  fame,  if  not  always 
to  fortune.  Since  he  grew  to  manhood  during  the 
era  of  the  "robber  barons"  --  "copper  kings"  and 
other  assorted  racketeers,  he  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  the  great 
leaders  of  1940  were  to-be  first  of  all  great  or¬ 
ators,  owing  their  power  and  positions  entirely 
to  their  ability  to  move  masses  of  people  by 
their  spoken  word  . 

What  were  the  people  thinking  of  around 
the  close  of  the  century  and  the  first  decade  of 
the  Twentieth  Century?  The  radio,  aeroplane,  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  hard  roads,  and  even  the  automobile 
had  either  not  been  invented  or  still  v/ere  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Country  Clubs,  Rotary,  Klwan- 
is,  were  non-existent.  Great  secret  orders  such 
as  the  Masonic,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Elks  played  a 
much  more  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
adult  male.  Some  of  the  speeches  of  Joe  Coving¬ 
ton  which  follow  give  an  Insight  into  that  period. 
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His  memory  v;as  quite  remarkable.  First 
he  wrote  his  speech  in  longhand,  and  committed  it 
to  memory  perfectly  by  reading  it  over  only  two 
or  throe  times.  He  never  used  a  note  in  making 
an  address  » 
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It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Kliz-  j 
abethtown  has  seen  so  beautiful  a 1 
bride  as  Mi.~s  i.eua  Kennedy  as  she  ( 
stood  before  the  altar  Wednesday  ! 
morning  and  took  the  vows  that  i 
made  her  the  wife  of  .Mr-  Joseph  (1.  , 
Covington,  of  Cowling  Green.  She  j 
has  been  the  aclcuow  ledged  beauty  I 
of  Hartiiu  chunly  au<i  bhe  is  uu-  ; 
donbtedly  o:te  of  the  loveliest,  of  j 
Kentucky's  fair  women.  On  this  oc-  ! 
Casiou  all  eyes  in  the  church  were  j 
turned  upon  her  in  admiration.  She  ! 
was  dressed  iu  a  becoming  tan  cloth 
traveling  gown  with  hat  to  match  ! 
and  carried  in  her  hand  a  boijuel  of  j1 
beau  til  til  loses. 


The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
Baptist  church  at  ten  forty-live  a.  m. 
Long  before  the  hour  appointed  the  f 
church  was  tilled  with  friends  and  j 
admirers  and  every  available  seat  i 
was  taken.  The  altar  appeared  a  i 
veritable  garden  with  blooming  flow-  j 
ers,  handsome  potted  plants  and  j 
evergreens  and  a  lovely  wreath  of  j 
wild  (ias.es.  Miss  Mattie  Collins 
pre-dded  at  the  organ  and  (he  cere-, 
many  was  performed  by  It*- v.  John  ; 
I>.  Jordan,  the  pastor  of  the  bride,! 
in  his  v*.-ry  impressive  manner.  The 
ushers  were  Messrs,  t^uiun  Slaughter, 
ol  JLotiisvilie,  Will  Lackey  and 
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THE  19 TH  CENTURY 


The  19th  century  is  marked  by  its  achievements  as  the 
most  marvelous  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Partaking  of 
the  rushing  life  and  living  in  the  dazzling  light  of  today, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  situation  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  We  must  unharness  the  power  of  steam,  we  must 
hush  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  tear  up  the  rail¬ 
road,  which  reduces  the  breadth  of  a  continent  to  a  span. 
We  must  quiet  the  hum  of  machinery  all  over  the  land;  we 
must  sweep  the  ocean  of  its  commerce,  and  confine  the  arti¬ 
cles  thereof  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  place  wherein  they 
are  born. 

We  must  give  up  the  electric  telegraph  and  extinguish 
the  electric  light,  and  blot  out  from  the  land  our  extended 
system  of  postal  communication.  And  more  than  all  we  must 
lay  aside  everything  that  embodies  that  mysterious  intan¬ 
gible  thought-power  that  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
the  a,ge  which  it  represents:  and  if  you  can  imagine  what 
would  depart  with  all  this  were  it  removed,  you  will  have 
by  contrast  a  conception  of  what  the  19th  century  has  done 
for  mankind.  But  marked  as  this  has  been  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  it  has  been  mainly  an  index  and  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  deeper  development  that  does  not  so  readily 
appear.  The  discovery  of  the  power  of  steam  and  of  the 
nature  of  electricity  were  discoveries  in  the  regions  of 
natural  science. 

In  like  manner  the  natural  progress  of  the  age  is 
everywhere,  nothing  other  than  the  application  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  thought  and  study  to  the  economic  purposes  of  life. 
How,  for  example,  are  we  enabled  to  dive  into  the  bo?/els 
of  the  earth  and  bring  up  her  hidden  treasures?  The  answer 
comes  in  the  sciences  of  civil  engineering  and  mining  - 
products  of  the  human  brain.  The  genius  of  man  producing 
machinery  and  constructing  the  smelting  furnace  enables 
him  now  to  work  profitably  silver  ores  containing  only  3 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Previous  to  the  19th  century 
but  few  men  knew  anything  about  chemical  combination:  but 
today  even  our  farmers  are  using  this  science  to  enrich 
their  soil  -  while  the  student  in  his  laboratory  is  dis¬ 
covering  new  metals  and  making  new  compounds  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  no  human  being  could  have  had  any  suspicion, 
and  which  have  proven  so  useful  to  mankind  that  we  hardly 
see  how  our  ancestors  did  without  them.  This  important 
study  of  science  in  a  practical  way  was  almost  nothing  until 
the  19th  century. 

We  have  successfully  observed  and  classified  the  pheno- 
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men a  of  nature  in  her  varied  forms,  both  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  and  ascertained  the  laws  to  which  she  is  subject,  and 
not  only  have  we  constructed  a  science  of  plants,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  of  the  elements  that  compose  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  also  a  science  of  the  strata  that  lie  concealed 
beneath,  and  of  those  forces  and  agents  that  have  been  at 
work  to  produce  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  and 
within  our  globe. 

Nor  is  this  all,  we  even  leave  our  own  planet  and  look 
through  our  telescope  as  it  seems  to  lift  us  up  and  bear  us 
away  into  the  unknown  and  the  infinite,  revealing  to  us  what 
it  would  almost  seem  had  never  been  intended  for  the  human 
eye  to  see.  And  there  by  careful  observation  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies,  we  learn  their  places,  movements,  distances, 
estimate  their  magnitude  and  density,  and  measure  their 
speed.  Thus  by  discovering  their  hidden  laws  and  unlocking 
their  complicated  movements,  we  have  been  able  to  construct 
a  science  of  the  heavenly  bodies  infinitely  in  advance  of 
any  preceding  century. 

After  seeing  the  progress  of  these  sciences  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  what  progress  has  been  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  No  century  has  ever  equaled  the  triumph  made  in 
mathematics,  when  the  mathematicians  of  the  19th  century 
instructed  the  astronomers  in  what  part  of  the  celestial 
regions  to  look  for  the  planet  Neptune,  which  was  discov¬ 
ered  within  one  degree  of  the  place  they  were  instructed  to 
direct  their  telescopes.  We  have  had  centuries  of  iron,  cen¬ 
turies  of  brass,  centuries  of  silver,  and  centuries  of  gold, 
but  this  century  is  a  combination  of  all  these  melted  into 
one.  The  influence  of  this  century  is  rapidly  traveling 
up  the  Ganges  and  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi. 

What  a  contrast  is  there  in  the  present  state  of  our 
country  with  the  period  when  our  ancestors  were  struggling 
so  hard  to  gain  their  national  independence  !  Undoubtedly 
this  century  is  vastly  superior  to  any  preceding  century  in¬ 
tellectually,  practically,  and  morally.  It  has  its  faults, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  cream  of  all  centuries  past.  Men 
are  now  no  longer  mere  automata  mortgaged  to  old  and  anti¬ 
quated  theories  or  mere  recipients  of  certain  opinions.  No 
longer  do  our  mental  faculties  lie  dormant  like  the  strata 
that  lie  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
they  are  drawn  out  one  by  one  and  brought  under  perfect 
control.  They  are  then  developed  and  refined,  just  as  the 
metallurgist  separates  the  metal  from  the  rock  and  dross. 
Hence  we  do  what  other  centuries  only  dreamed  of,  and  ~?ie 
triumph  where  all  preceding  centuries  altogether  failed. 
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This  is  why  the  19th  century  has  surpassed  all  others. 
The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  mind.  The  rapidity  with  which 
change  follows  change  is  truly  remarkable.  Things  that  took 
a  century  to  do  some  time  ago  are  now  finished  off  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Event  follows  event  with  such  quick  suc¬ 
cession  that  ;ve  no  sooner  begin  to  wonder  at  one  than  we 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  startling  splendor  of  another. 

A  new  feature  of  the  19th  century  is  that  religious 
men  have  ceased  to  be  afraid  as  they  used  to  be,  of  the 
discoveries  of  science.  They  used  to  fear  lest  light  from 
the  stars  should  put  out  the  Sun  of  Righteousness:  they 
used  to  fear  lest  the  hammer  of  the  geologist  should  break 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  or  lest  some  arrangement  among  the  strata 
of  the  earth  should  discredit  the  truth  of  God.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  in  the  religion  of  today  compared  7/ith  the  period  when 
Galileo  was  imprisoned  for  crying  out,  "The  world  moves." 
Men  no  longer  fear  truth,  but  cry  out:  Let  it  emerge  from 
the  mine,  let  it  come  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
and  let  it  descend  from  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer. 
Progress  is  visible  in  every  part  of  the  glebe.  The  walls 
of  Algiers  have  fallen  before  the  armies  of  France  and  open¬ 
ed  new  fields  in  Africa  for  the  entrance  of  learning  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Paganism  is  day  by  day  experiencing  disintegration 
and  decay. 

What  does  all  this  show?  Simply  that  man  unlike  the 
lower  animals  is  not  contented  with  mere  existence  but, 
actuated  by  an  inward  impulse,  an  unsatisfied  longing,  he 
aspires  to  greater  things.  Our  century  has  its  light,  but 
compared  to  other  centuries  that  are  to  come  it  is  only  the 
morning  dawn.  The  march  has  begun,  all  things  help  it,  our 
prayers,  our  praises,  our  toils  shall  help  it,  and  our  means 
shall  create  it. 

"There  is  a  warmth  about  to  flow, 

There  is  a  flower  about  to  blow, 

There  is  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into  gray. 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action 

Clear  the  way  J 

Aid  it  paper,  aid  it  type, 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe 

And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken  into  play. 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action 

Clear  the  way  !" 

— Joseph  G.  Covington 

Original  oration  given  at  Odeon  Hall,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  June  8,  1882  -  Ogden  College  Commencement  Exercises. 
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THE  POLITICAL  EVILS  THREATENING  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  propose 
to  address  you  this  evening,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  as  an 
American,  to  Americans:  so  let  us  imagine  ourselves  entire¬ 
ly  alone,  forgetting  the  world,  and  by  the  world  forgotten. 
When  we  look  abroad  over  this  great  country  of  ours;  when  we 
mark  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  boundless  resources; 
when  we  think  of  the  giant  energies  that  are  every  day  de¬ 
veloping  in  different  parts  of  our  country;  when  we  think  of 
the  mighty  tide  of  foreign  population  pouring  into  the  great 
West,  forming  new  cities  and  new  states;  and  lastly  when 
we  consider  how  many  different  interests  are  involved  in 
so  complex  an  organization,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  we  should  consider  well  the  political  evils 
threatening  our  people. 

From  the  formation  of  society  to  the  present  day,  every 
nation  has  had  its  political  evils,  which  differed  as  the 
people  and  the  forms  of  government.  But  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  pages  of  history  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that 
those  nations  having  the  greatest  and  the  largest  number  of 
political  evils  were  republics.  Hence,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  some  very  great  ones  in  this 
country;  some  of  the  principal  ones  I  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  you.  It  is  true  that  the  great  Atlantic  rolls 
between  us  and  any  formidable  foe,  but  our  most  dangerous 
enemies,  as  was  the  case  with  Greece  and  Rome,  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  from  our  own  bosom.  We  may  erect  bulwarks  and  forti¬ 
fications  against  foreign  invasion,  but  the  question  for  us 
to  consider  is  this:  How  shall  we  protect  the  people  against 
themselves? 

In  looking  over  this  country,  among  the  most  prominent 
of  her  political  evils,  we  see  centralization  of  power. 

I  mean  by  this,  placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
while  millions  are  groaning  and  struggling  mournfully  amid 
the  pomp  and  glitter  of  unmerited  brilliancy.  Follow  this 
influence  into  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country, 
and  you  find  it  cutting  off  the  young  from  all  the  benefits 
of  education,  giving  their  time  and  strength  to  one  or  a 
few;  and  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  power 
thus  given  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  or  the  few, 
thus  killing  hope  and  paralyzing  energy  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  who  labor  for  accumulations  they  can  never  enjoy. 

Go  to  our  commercial  interests  and  you  find  a  like 
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result.  You  have  witnessed  the  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty-four  years  in  favor  of  centralization;  you  have  seen 
during  all  this  time  that  very  few  laws  have  been  passed 
other  than  to  make  the  rich  man  richer  and  the  poor  man 
poorer.  I  now  ask  you  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this? 
The  result  is  that  numbers  of  men  have  been  created  who 
carry  a  state  legislature  in  one  pocket  and  a  National  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  other.  Have  we  yet  to  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  history  that  less  of  vitality,  which  is  the  direct  off¬ 
spring  of  centralization,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
that  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  greatest  republics  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen?  Have  we  yet  to  remember  that  cen¬ 
tralization  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  our  government  was  founded?  This  is  an 
evil  for  which  the  people  must  provide  a  remedy  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  moment,  or  our  glorious  Republic  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  nations,  the  only  inscription  upon 
whose  tombs  is,  "They  were,  but  they  are  not". 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  political 
evils,  is  the  illiteracy  of  our  people.  Its  influence  is 
felt  everywhere.  We  have  had  school  commissioners  who  could 
hardly  read  their  own  commissions  when  delivered  to  them; 
judges  of  the  court,  who  could  not  read  a  piece  of  their 
own  'writing  in  three  days,  after  they  had  written  it;  doctors 
who  could  not  tell  you  the  technical  names  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  medicines;  and  lawyers  who  knew  not  the  first  principles 
of  la v/.  Go  to  our  various  state  legislatures  and  you  will 
find  men  'who  on  account  of  their  illiteracy  have  been  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  country  for  years.  And  lastly,  go  to 
our  National  Congress,  look  upon  the  record,  and  you  will 
see  an  account  of  a  Congressional  Committee  that  made  one 
tariff  for  flaxseed  oil  and  another  for  linseed  oil,  not 
knowing  in  their  ignorance  and  stupidity,  says  an  eminent 
Divine,  that  flaxseed  oil  and  linseed  oil  are  the  very  same 
thing. 

What  man  of  reason  can  consider  all  these  things  with¬ 
out  saying,  "In  our  country  ignorance  is  a  crime".  Ken¬ 
tuckians,  you  imagine  you  have  a  poor  common  school  system; 
but  go  with  me  across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  birthplace  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  I  will  show  you  the  grand  old  state  of 
North  Carolina  with  thirty-one  per  cent  of  her  people  utter¬ 
ly  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  with  a  public  debt  of  ever 
twenty-six  million  dollars.  Every  Southern  state  will  show 
a  similar  result.  The  existence  among  us  of  such  a  mass  of 
ignorance  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  and  the  illiterate  vote 
is  justly  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  political  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  ease  with  which  ignorant  voters  can  be 
corrupted  has  been  shown  in  the  last  few  years  of  our  poli- 
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tical  history  and  will  continue  to  be  shown  in  the  future 
unless  effective  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  no  means 
will  be  effective  except  the  public  education  of  the  whole 
people. 

The  experience  of  the  past  ages  warns  us  to  think  more 
of  the  characters  of  our  people  than  of  its  numbers.  Cur 
country  can  afford  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all 
lands,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant  and  worthless  cf  all  lands,  as  it  practically  is  today; 
so  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  educating  our  people  is 
to  suppress  the  naturalization  of  all  persons  who  cannot 
read  or  write.  In  order  that  the  Southern  states  may  be 
enabled  to  educate  their  illiterate  people,  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  very  naturally  arises,  in  what  way  can  they  be  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government?  Are  they  willing  to  accept  the 
generous  offer  of  a  big-hearted  United  States  Senate,  whose 
offer  in  substance  required  then  to  pay  a  tax  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  in  order  to  give  them  back  one?  By  no  means.  All 
they  ask  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  stop  taxing  then 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  capitalists  and  monopolies 
of  the  North,  and  in  a  few  years,  even  North  Carolina  will 
have  a  system  of  public  schools  which  will  rival  that  of 
Massachusetts , 

Another  evil  is  the  want  of  proper  intercourse  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Wien  our  forefathers  determined 
to  rebel  against  England,  one  of  the  principal  causes  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  that  England 
had  cut  off  our  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Yet 'great  numbers  of  our  people  today  still  persist  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  policy  which  must  substantially  produce 
the  same  result.  Go  with  me  to  the  seashore,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  few  old  vessels,  the  shattered  remains  of  a  once 
glorious  commerce,  a  commerce  that  was  the  pride  of  our 
nation,  a  commerce  that  thirty  years  ago  whitened  every 
sea  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  defiance  of  these  facts, 
I  ask  you,  by  what  means  has  our  commerce  thus  been  driven 
from  the  seas?  I  answer,  by  means  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  and  a  suicidal  navigation  law.  No,  we  are  not  free 
commercially  but  soon  shall  be. 

When  we  look  over  this  great  country  of  ours  and  con¬ 
template  the  rugged  beauty  of  its  scenery,  in  the  language 
of  an  illustrious  statesman,  we  do  intend  that  the  people 
of  these  United  States  shall  send  representatives  to  the 
summit  of  the  highest  mountain  upon  the  face  of  our  conti¬ 
nent  and  there  plant,  as  in  days  gone  by,  the  glorious  stars 
and  stripes  of  America,  as  an  evidence  of  the  reclaimed 
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abiding  place  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Another  evil  is  the  loss  of  purity.  It  has  been  truly 
said:  "If  there  be  a  single  nation  upon  the  earth  whose  in¬ 

stitutions  must  draw  their  very  lifeblood  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  purity  of  its  citizens,  that  nation  is  our  own."  Yet  I 
regret  to  say,  when  we  think  of  the  history  of  our  country 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  purity  which  once  characterized  us  as  a  nation  is  fast 
departing.  Have  we  forgotten  how  every  right  of  the  states 
was  trodden  under  foot  in  prostrate  Louisiana  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  with  Sheridan  at  their  head?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
frauds  and  perjuries  of  '76-' 77  when  our  choice  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  defeated  by  the  vilest  means, 
backed  by  a  mercenary  army  assembled  in  Washington  intend¬ 
ing  to  seize  the  Government  at  whatever  cost  of  life  or 
property?  Have  we  forgotten  the  year  1880  when  by  the  use 
of  money  the  ballot  boxes  of  the  country  were  corrupted  in 
every  doubtful  Northern  state,  and  the  corrupt  leader  of 
the  fraud  of  *76  was  elevated  to  the  highest  position  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people? 

Again  I  ask,  what  man  of  reason  can  consider  these 
occurrences  and  deny  that  we  are  rapidly  losing  our  purity? 
The  only  remedy  for  all  this  is  reform,  and  reform  to  be 
made  in  every  department  of  our  government.  If  the  people 
wish  to  preserve  their  liberty,  if  they  are  capable  of 
maintaining  their  free  institutions,  they  must  vigorously 
apply  the  remedy.  Educate  the  people.  Let  corruption, 
fraud,  and  dishonesty  be  forever  blotted  from  the  land. 
.Place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  legis¬ 
late  not  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  but  to  the  interests 
of  a  united  country.  Do  this,  and  once  more  we  will  look 
over  this  great  Republic,  which  has  expanded  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  shout: 

"Long  may  it  live,  and  every  blast  defy 

’Til  time's  last  whirlwind  sweep  the  vaulted  sky." 

Honored  President,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Again  have  the  people  of  the  proud  metropolis  of  South¬ 
ern  Kentucky  assembled  to  witness  this  our  annual  commence¬ 
ment.  And  to  them  I  can  say  that  you  have  done  your  duty. 
We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  by  your  wholesome 
administration  and  by  your  broad  and  liberal  principles, 
that  stigma  which  has  so  long  rested  upon  Kentucky,  that 
she  has  no  institutions  worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  removed. 
You  have  by  a  late  act  extended  your  liberality,  by  throwing 
open  the  doors  of  Ogden  College  to  the  whole  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  And  as  a  reward  for  your  beneficence,  at  no  distant 
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day  you  will  see  the  sons  of  wealth  and  the  sons  of  toil 
flocking  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  from  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Cumberland  to  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  to  enter  the  halls  of  Ogden  College.  For  the 
watchfulness  with  which  you  have  guarded  over  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  school;  for  the  regard  you  have  shown  in  its 
welfare;  for  the  liberality  you  have  always  extended  to  it, 
in  the  name  of  Ogden  College,  I  sincerely  thank  you. 

Endeared  Principal  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty: 

We  have  been  with  you  during  the  most  trying  years  of 
our  life.  You  received  us  at  that  tender  age  when  our  char¬ 
acters,  like  the  little  buds  of  spring,  were  just  beginning 
to  show  themselves.  And  I  can  say  that  you  have  left  noth¬ 
ing  undone  toward  giving  them  the  right  bent.  You  have 
granted  every  request  that  a  teacher  could  consistently 
grant  to  his  pupils.  In  the  schoolroom  you  have  treated 
us  openly  and  kindly,  as  a  father  would  treat  his  children. 
You  have  been  to  us  friends,  tried  and  true.  We  can  but 
weep  as  we  part  from  you,  who  have  labored  so  devotedly  to 
prepare  us  for  life's  storey  battles,  and  who  have  so  gener¬ 
ously  spent  yourselves  in  our  behalf.  To  you  we  are  bound 
by  a  twofold  power,  the  power  of  love,  and  the  power  of 
gratitude,  an  affection  which  no  stain  of  earth  can  ever 
darken.  We  must  leave  you,  but  the  sublime  lessons  of  vir¬ 
tue,  truth,  and  honor  which  you  have  here  instilled  into 
our  hearts,  we  will  never  forget.  To  say  that  you  can  be 
repaid  for  your  trouble  would  be  folly,  but  we  will  try  to 
so  conduct  ourselves  in  the  future  that  you  will  ever  be 
proud  and  anxious  to  claim  us  as  your  students. 

Dear  classmates  and  fellow  students: 

Through  years  of  hard  study,  a  common  lot,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  trouble  have  we  been  associated  together,  during  which 
time  there  have  sprung  up  in  our  bosoms,  ties  of  love  and 
affection  which  neither  time  nor  space  can  cut  asunder. 
This  glorious  night  has  ever  served  as  a  beacon  light  to 
cheer  us  onward  in  our  path  to  reach  the  long  desired  goal, 
for  which  we  have  toiled  onward  beneath  Spring’s  ethereal 
ray  and  Winter's  chilly  sky.  Time  has  sped  on  glittering 
pinions  since  first  we  entered  the  halls  of  Ogden  College, 
and  heart  to  heart  began  the  noble  work  which  has  wrought 
for  us  the  crowns  of  intellectual  worth.  A  few  fleeting 
moments  and  the  halcyon  hours  of  school  life,  the  happiest 
we  will  ever  experience,  will  have  forever  flown.  No  more 
shall  we  be  called  together  as  classmates  by  the  sound  of 
the  old  college  bell,  a  sound  which  in  after  years  will  be 
sweeter  to  us  than  any  musical  note. 

Tomorrow  we  enter  life’s  checkered  pathway,  with  its 
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black  spots  and  its  white.  Great  obstacles  will  impede  cur 
progress,  but  in  surmounting  these  obstacles  we  should  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  noble  sentiment  instilled  into  our  hearts 
in  school:  the  heavier  the  burden  the  more  glorious  will  be 
the  reward.  Tomorrow  will  prove  for  us  the  starting  point 
of  a  new  and  a  far  different  life.  We  will  then  enter  the 
battle  of  life  upon  our  own  responsibility,  a  battlefield 
in  which  every  evil  action  upon  our  part,  in  word  or  deed, 
will  follow  us  to  our  graves. 

Hence,  dear  classmates,  if  we  would  succeed  in  this 
life;  if  we  would  perpetuate  the  institutions  founded  by 
our  fathers,  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  above  all,  true  to  our  God.  To  ail,  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  the  Faculty,  and  to  you,  dear  classmates 
and  fellow  students,  with  an  interest  in  your  behalf,  and 
a  heart  full  of  solicitude  fcr  your  welfare,  I  bid  farewell. 

Joseph  G.  Covington 

June  5th,  1884 
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ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS 
KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS 
delivered  at  Liederkranz  Hall, 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  February- 
19,  1889,  by  Joseph  G.  Covington 

Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Brother  Knights: 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  evening  in  our  na¬ 
tion’s  capitol,  when  the.  peace  of  our  entire  country  was 
ruffled  with  passion;  when  compatriots  had  become  foes; 
when  the  greatest  government  of  modern  times  was  well-nigh 
disrupted  by  the  internal  dissentions  and  factions  of  its 
own  citizens;  when  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan  each  seemed 
intent  upon  exterminating  the  other;  when  the  fiercest  frat¬ 
ricidal  strife  that  ever  blackened  the  pages  of  civilized 
warfare  -was  in  progress:  then  it  was  that  a  little  band  of 
five  located  between  the  two  contending  factions  saw  in 
Grecian  history  with  prophetic  vision  the  germ  of  an  order 
which,  if  correctly  formulated  and  properly  executed,  w as 
calculated  with  unerring  accuracy  to  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  dispelling  the  ominous  clouds  of  sectionalism  and  restor¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  basis  of  universal  brotherhood. 

To  Grecian  history  and  literature  then  are  we  indebted 
in  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay,  " — for  that  purification 
of  the  intellectual  eye  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the 
infinite  wealth  of  the  mental  world,  all  the  hoarded  treas¬ 
ures  of  its  primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shapeless  ore  of 
its  yet  unexplored  mines". 

This  is  the  gift  of  Grecian  history  and  literature  to 
Pythian  Knighthood.  This  is  in  turn  the  gift  of  Phythian 
Knighthood  to  man.  Born  within  the  historic  memory  of  all 
here,  unmarried  ladies  excepted,  at  a  most  inopportune  time 
for  its  own  speedy  advancement,  'with  no  legacy  of  wealth 
or  power  of  personal  influence,  bankrupted  in  early  infancy, 
our  Order  with  no  encouragement  save  that  borne  by  the  winds 
of  heaven  has  unfurled  to  the  breezes  the  banner  of  right 
and  swept  like  a  vast  whirl-wind  over  sea  and  land,  estab¬ 
lishing  its  dominion  in  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
American  Union,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  British  Northwest,  the  Mexican  republic,  the  far  off 
isles  of  the  sea,  and  crossing  the  ocean  has  planted  that 
banner  upon  British  soil,  and  today  the  fealty  of  Damon  and 
Pythias  is  the  fierce  love  and  sworn  friendship  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  America’s  young  and  sterling  man¬ 
hood. 
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The  rapid  progress  of  Pythian  Knighthood  has  indeed 
been  marvelous,  as  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  secret  or¬ 
ganizations  as  was  the  immortal  friendship  of  Damon  and 
Pythias  upon  which  it  is  founded.  We  are  now  surpassed  in 
extent  of  territory  and  numerical  strength  by  onl3r  two  other 
similar  societies  in  the  world,  namely:  Masonry  and  Odd 
Fellowship.  By  a  comparison  of  statistics  with  these  two 
fraternities,  and  I  make  the  comparison  in  no  invective 
or  boastful  spirit  for  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member 
of  the  former  and  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Pythianism  has  far 
outstripped  them  both  in  ratio  of  progress.  Masonry  after 
an  existence  of  a  century  and  a  half  in  this  country  has 
a  membership  of  five  hundred  thousand,  while  Odd  Fellowship 
after  an  existence  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three-fourths 
of  a  century  here  has  a  membership  of  four  hundred  thousand, 
and  both  of  these  societies,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
hoary  with  old  age  before  transplanted  in  the  free  soil  and 
genial  clime  of  liberty-loving  America. 

Yet  despite  these  facts,  our  order  with  an  existence 
of  only  twenty-five  years  has  a  membership  fully  equal  to 
one  half  that  of  the  former  and  more  than  one  half  that  of 
the  latter.  Held  and  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  our  -wonderful  growth  has 
been  due  to  our  anomalous  position,  occupying  as  it  does  a 
happy,  medium  between  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship  upon  the 
one  hand  and  our  business  contemporary  American  institu¬ 
tions  upon  the  other  -  possessing  the  crowning  features  of 
them  all,  the  sublimity,  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  one  and 
the  insurance  and  business  features  of  the  other.  -  Occupying 
such  a  position  relatively  to  our  sister  societies,  it  is 
indeed  no  longer  a  matter  of  wonder  that  our  efforts  have 
been  crovmed  with  so  great  success. 

Before  closing  this  branch  of  our  discussion  devoted 
to  origin  and  progress  it  might  be  ?/ell  to  remark  that  while 
our  principles  were  formulated  only  twenty-five  years  ago 
this  evening,  these  same  principles  -were  ackno7l_edged  and 
practiced  by  our  prototypes  in  the  mysteries  of  Pythagoras 
centuries  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
followers  of  Pythagoras  sat  amid  silent  groves  and  listened 
to  the  seeming  melodies  of  the  mysterious  "music  of  the 
spheres" . 

If  ancient  history  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  at  all  cor¬ 
rect,  Damon  and  Pythias  were  both  members  of  the  Pythagorean 
mysteries,  and  indeed  there  are  many  points  of  similarity 
between  these  mysteries  and  the  Pythian  Knighthood  of  today; 
for  example,  they  had  three  degrees  or  ranks,  and  we  have 
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three  corresponding  in  a  large  measure  to  theirs. 

We  are  also  informed  that  one  of  the  mandatory  rules 
of  our  ancient  brethren  required  them  to  rise  before  the 
sun  to  engage  in  their  devotions.  The  modern  Knight  of 
Pythias,  equally  devout  and  equally  zealous  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  rise  so  early 
in  the  morning  oftentimes  "stays  up  all  night".  This  will 
explain  to  the  ladies  the  true  inwardness  of  the  excuse 
which  their  husbands  sometimes  make  about  having  been  "de¬ 
tained  at  the  Lodge". 

Tokens 


I  would  not  offend  the  good  taste  of  a  cultural  audi¬ 
ence  of  such  an  audience  as  must  necessarily  characterize 
the  great  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  situated  as  it  is  upon 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  upon  whose  bosom  annually 
floats  the  commerce,  the  product  of  the  brawn  and  muscle 
of  a  mighty  empire  in  its  full  and  even  course  to  the  sea: 
I  would  not  offend  the  good  taste  of  such  an  audience  by 
entering  into  the  minute  details  of  our  ritual,  for  such  a 
course  would  be  no  less  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  you 
than  improper  in  me.  But  there  is  a  token  of  vast  yet  of 
pleasing  import  to  which  your  attention  might  well  be  di¬ 
rected.  You  see  around  you  and  in  your  midst  a  band  of 
as  gallant  Knights  as  ever  wore  spur  in  days  of  chivalry. 
Among  them  are  some  of  our  wisest  and  best  men,  fair  repre¬ 
sentatives  indeed  of  the  brain,  brawn,  and  muscle  of  their 
respective  communities;  men  respected  for  age,  their  v/isdom 
and  their  virtue,  who  as  citizens  are  above  reproach  and  as 
-  Knights  spotless  of  dishonor  from  plume  to  spur. 

From  what  vrr angling  school  of  thought  do  they  come? 
V/hat  creed  do  they  profess?  What  opinions  do  they  promul¬ 
gate?  Upon  what  platform  do  they  stand?  For  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  ordinary  assemblages  of  men  the  tenets 
of  some  party,  the  dogmas  of  some  religion  bring  men  to¬ 
gether  in  conventions  and  societies,  and  in  such  conventions 
men  too  often  act  upon  the  old  adage,  "Each  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost".  We  know  how  it  is  in  the 
affairs  of  state,  for  we  have  seen  faction  and  party  strive 
against  each  other  with  such  bitterness  and  rancor  as  well- 
nigh  to  disrupt  the  best  form  of  government  ever  devised  by 
the  genius  of  man.  In  the  Church  we  have  seen  sect  rail  at 
sect  with  such  fierceness  as  to  divide  the  Church  upon  civil 
and  economic  questions.  We  have  heard  discordant  bells  ring 
out  conflicting  creeds. 

Yet  the  marvelous  peace  and  harmony  which  pervades  our 
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order  is  due  to  no  denial  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  Nay  more,  it  is  because  we  re¬ 
gard  these  inalienable  rights  as  virtues  in  ourselves  and 
esteem  them  as  such  in  our  fellow  man.  This  token  is  called 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  brotherhood  of  man  ]  Is  that 
not  a  sweet  phrase?  Yet  with  us  it  is  no  poet's  dream,  no 
idle  fancy,  but  a  living  reality. 

In  our  Castle  Halls  sit  men  of  every  political  party, 
the  rebel . Democrat  and  the  most  ultra  Republican,  the  Mug¬ 
wump  and  the  Prohibitionist,  and  even  the  adherents  of  Selva 
Lockwood  -  all  drinking  to  one  another's  health  in  a  liba¬ 
tion  of  pure  water. 

Likewise  sit  side  by  side  men  of  every  religious  be¬ 
lief,  the  Roman  and  the  Jew,  the  churchman  and  the  dissenter 
of  every  name.  In  our  Halls  Is  obliterated  all  prejudice 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  a  prejudice  of  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years’  growth.  By  the  capitalist  sits  the  laborer. 
By  the  side  of  that  member  clad  in  all  the  elegance  of  a 
prosperous  profession  sits  that  other  member  whose  face  is 
black  with  the  soot  of  the  forge.  All  kneeling  at  the  same 
altar,  all  content  to  receive  that  and  that  alone  which 
manly  worth  deserves.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less,  nothing 
other  than  this.  Holding  individually  as  many  different 
outside  beliefs  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  yet  moving 
along  collectively  in  marvelous  peace  and  harmony,  as  united 
as  the  sea  in  their  efforts  and  determination  to  uphold  and 
advance  that  banner  upon  which  is  indelibly  inscribed  above 
all  things  else  in  letters  of  living  light  -  The  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

"Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers 

ever  reaping  something  new; 

That  which  they  have  done 

but  earnest  of  the  things  they  shall  do." 

Principles 

Our  principles  are  as  broad  as  humanity  and  as  eternal, 
as  truth.  "Intended  solely  and  only  to  disseminate  the  great 
principles  of  Friendship,  Charity  and  Benevolence,  nothing 
of  a  sectarian  or  political  character  is  permitted  within 
its  portal.  Toleration  in  religion,  obedience  to  law,  and 
loyalty  to  Government  are  its  cardinal  principles." 

So  closely  interwoven  with  the  principles  of  our  order 
is  the  belief  in  the  existence  and  supremacy  of  an  All-wise 
Being  and  a  reverential  regard  for  His  wondrous  works,  that 
he  who  calls  in  question  these  eternal  truths  can  never  pass 
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beyond  the  threshold  of  Pythian  Knighthood.  Nay  more,  the 
order  universal  is  pledged  to  defend  religion  against  the 
scoffs  of  atheist  and  infidel  and  the  relentless  intolerance 
of  the  bigot. 

When  I  speak  of  religion  I  do  not  mean  that  religion 
which  is  diversely  formulated  in  dogmas  of  warring  sects 
but  religion  in  its  broadest  and  most  catholic  sense,  as 
symbolized  by  the  immensity  and  glory  of  the  universe  and 
exemplified  in  the  sweet  and  beautiful  earth.  The  true 
Knight  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  order 
practices  the  cardinal  virtues  of  morality  and  religion, 
feels  himself  obligated  by  the  strongest  ties  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Deity,  to  view  with  reverence  the  mighty  works  of 
His  Creation,  becomes  inspired  by  the  most  exalted  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Yet 
the  order  breathing  inspiration  from  the  genius  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  gave  it  birth  prescribes  no  form  of  religious 
worship  but  leaves  every  man  as  free-  and  as  unfettered  as 
the  winds,  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience. 

Next  to  religion  and  morality  our  order  inculcates  in 
its  membership  a  love  of  country  and  obedience  to  the  lawrs 
of  the  land.  As  such  it  places  behind  social  order  a  vigi¬ 
lant  guardian  and  behind  the  civil  law  a  mighty  administra¬ 
tive  power  discouraging  every  insurrection  and  rebellion 
against  the  powers  that  be  in  whatever  form  they  may  arise. 
In  our  Castle  Halls  we  recognize  no  distinction  of  rank, 
wealth,  or  social  position.  Nothing  save  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  individual  man. 

The  partisan  must  lay  aside  his  worldly  badge  of  honor, 
the  prince  his  "purple  and  fine  linen",  and  one  and  all 
meet  upon  a  common  level,  clad  in  that  attire  which  is  em¬ 
blematical  of  that  purity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  conduct 
necessary  to  Pythian  advancement.  These  are  our  principles, 
these  our  precepts and  with  them  we  ask  a  generous  world 
for  that  which  justice  demands,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted. 

Objects  and  Aims 

Han  being  by  nature  sinful,  in  consequence  of  this 
•fallen  condition  of  mankind,  misfortune,  misery,  selfishness 
and  death  are  written  characters  throughout  the  broad  face 
of  creation.  Our  objects  and  aims  are  therefore  to  uplift 
the  fallen,  to  champion  humanity,  to  be  its  refuge,  its 
shelter  and  its  defense,  to  alleviate  and  soften  the  suf¬ 
ferings  incident  to  man's  fallen  condition;  and  by  the  sweet 
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and  powerful  attractions  of  the  glorious  trinity  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Charity,  and  Benevolence  to  bind  in  one  harmonious 
brotherhood  worthy  men  of  all  classes  and  opinions. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  the  Christian  religion  can¬ 
not  shed  abroad  its  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  Nay,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  final  triumph  of  Christian  charity  through  the 
Church  of  God.  I  do  claim  however  that  the  sweet  song  first 
sung  by  angels  in  shepherds'  ears  can  hardly  be  heard  today 
amid  the  discords  of  jarring  sects  and  warring  factions. 
Let  not  church  people  therefore  look  upon  our  noble  order 
as  presumptuous,  for  the  spirit  of  all  Pythian  Knighthood  is 
humble.  Our  Castle  Hall  does  not  seek  to  rival  the  splendor 
and  glorv  of  that  divine  temnle  whose  foundation  stones  are 
the  Apostles  and  prophets  and  whose  chief  cornerstone  is 
Christ  himself;  but  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  earlier 
faith,  and  gemming  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  with 
its  motto  of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men,"  it 
would  move  harmoniously  down  the  ages  hand  in  hand  vdth  the 
Church,  guarding  her  from  attack  without  and  from  contention 
within . 

It  is  the  object  and  aim  of  Pythian  Knighthood  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  wanderer  from  our  Castle  Halls  with  a  passport  and 
an  introduction  to  brethren  who  inhabit  the  isles  of  the 
sea  and  beyond  the  waters,  by  which  he  will  secure  to  him¬ 
self  the  attention  of  father  and  brother  amongst  people 
who  speak  a  different  language;  and  should  he  be  reduced 
to  want,  this  passport  will  be  to  him  a  letter  of  credit 
upon  sources  that  never  run  dry.  Our  imperative  commands 
are  to  visit  the  sick,  bind  up  the  bleeding  heart  and  per¬ 
form  if  need  be  the  last  sad  rites  over  the  remains  of  a 
deceased  brother  in  consigning  his  body  to  Mother  Earth. 
Nay,  our  duty  does  not  end  with  death;  we  go  farther  and 
provide  for  the  widow  and  educate  and  maintain  the  orphan. 

With  the  living  membership  our  fraternal  solicitude 
is  in  no  less  degree  exercised.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  our  brethren  and  remonstrate  with 
those  who  may  wander  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  or  trespass 
upon  the  rules  of  morality. 

From  our  objects  and  aims  then,  let  the  world  under¬ 
stand  that  Pythianism  with  all  it3  habiliments  of  war  is 
uncompromisingly  set  against  every  form  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  against  such  wrongs  it  will  ever  stand  forth 
in  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  knighthood  and  with 
its  spotless  sword  defend  the  free  and  champion  the  weak  - 

"Till  the  war-drums  throb  no  longer. 
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"and  the  battle  flags  are  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  man, 

the  Federation  of  the  world." 

Secrecy 

It  has  been  urged  but  with  little  plausibility  that 
ours  is  a  secret  order  and  that  secrecy  is  inconsistent  with 
innocence.  True  it  is  we  are  in  part  a  secret  order,  but 
are  we  and  our  sister  societies  for  that  reason  to  be  con¬ 
demned?  I  know  of  no  law  either  human  or  divine  which  makes 
secrecy  a  crime.  The  great  God  of  the  universe  and  his 
wondrous  works  are  all  surrounded  with  a  veil  of  impene¬ 
trable  mystery.  Shal.1  we  pronounce  these  evil  because  hid¬ 
den  from  our  view  beyond  our  comprehension  and  not  revealed 
at  our  bidding?  The  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  our  view.  Shall  the  conceptions  of  the  gifted 
intellect,  the  tones  of  soul-stirring  eloquence,  the  scin¬ 
tillations  of  genius  be  rejected  because  the  sources  whence 
they  emanate  are  hidden  from  our  view?  No,  my  friends, 
secrecy  is  not  an  objection,  much  less  a  crime.  Nay,  it 
is  a  commendable  virtue. 

It  is  the  mystic  tae  that  binds  us  together  ever  giv¬ 
ing  us  strength  and  courage,  even  as  the  gentle  though  in¬ 
visible  breeze  which  at  summer  noontide  invigorates  the 
system  and  gladdens  the  heart  with  its  freshness  and  purity. 
In  respect  to  cur  secrecy  we  have  the  sanction  of  the  ages, 
the  sanction  of  successive  generations  of  our  wisest  and 
best  men.  There  has  never  existed  upon  earth  from  the  be- 
.ginning  of  time  to  this  good  hour  a  nation  or  people  amongst 
whom  there  did  not  exist  secret  institutions.  There  is  not 
an  enlightened  nation  upon  earth  today  whose  organic  law 
does  not  permit,  nay  oftentimes  require  its  law-making  power 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  secret  conclave. 

"For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages 

one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

The  Ladies 

We  are  often  asked  and  the  question  is  a  legitimate 
one,  why  the  ladies  are  excluded.  "If  good  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  these  select  weekly  meetings,  why  not  let 
the  ladies  participate?"  These  and  similar  queries  meet 
us  at  every  turn. 

As  a  partial  answer  I  must  again  advert  to  our  ancient 
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prototype,  the  mysteries  of  Pythagoras.  I  know  the  ladies 
will  pardon  me  in  going  back  for  their  especial  benefit  as 
it  were  to  the  very  fountains  of  history.  In  the  Pythagor¬ 
ean  mysteries  we  are  informed  that  the  candidate  was  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  an  absolute  and  unbroken  silence  for 
five  entire  days  just  preceding  the  initiation.  This  will, 
I  presume,  account  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  why  no  woman 
from  the  days  of  Pythagoras  to  the  present  time  has  ever 
succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  cur  order. 

It  is  also  a  demonstration  of  that  physiological  fact 
that  while  one  of  nature's  first  laws  is  change,  and  while 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  ever-varying 
and  multifarious  web  of  modern  invention,  the  tongue  of 
woman  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  has  remained  absolutely 
unchangeable  and  the  same  length  in  all  the  ages.  Just  as 
our  sister  society  Masonry  first  existed  as  an  operative 
art  whose  primary  object  v.as  to  build,  so  we  first  existed 
as  an  operative  art  whose  primary  object  was  to  fight.  And 
to  fight  in  the  defense  of  religion  and  the  virtue  and  pur¬ 
ity  of  woman.  Just  as  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Ma¬ 
sonry  excluded  woman  out  of  respect  for  her  sex  because 
physically  unable  to  go  to  the  quarie's  and  hew  stone  and 
transport  it  to  a  distant  place  for  building  purposes,  so 
one  of  our  fundamental  rules  excluded  woman  for  a  similar 
reason  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  her  physical  nature  to 
forego  the  hardships  incident  to  a  laborious  campaign.  Thus 
it  was  that  our  fundamental  rules  were  adopted,  to  change 
which  at  this  late  day  would  destroy  the  identity  of  our 
order.  This  rule  originated  solely  from  a  desire  to  shelter 
and  protect  woman  from  that  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
uncongenial  to  her  refined  sensibilities.  Yet  when  stand¬ 
ing  within  certain  prescribed  relations  to  our  order  woman 
is  entitled  to  all  its  blessings. 

Next  to  the  lesson  which  teaches  the  true  Knight  to 
reverence,  practice,  and  defend  religion  is  that  which  de¬ 
votes  his  sword  to  her  who  was  last  at  the  cross  and  earli¬ 
est  at  the  grave,  to  defend  her  with  that  mystic  sword  whose 
hilt  is  faith,  whose  blade  is  hope,  and  whose  point  is  love. 
The  ladies  may  well  rest  assured  that  as  from  week  to  week 
and  as  often  as  their  loved  ones  shall  enter  the  seclusion 
of  our  walls,  that  regard  for  woman,  care  for  her  weakness, 
and  vindication  of  her  honor  are  the  choicest  of  all  flow¬ 
ers,  brightest  of  all  jewels  which  deck  the  triumphal  gar¬ 
lands  or  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  diadem  of  ancient  or 
modem  Knighthood. 

The  city  of  Louisville  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty 
Pythian  lodges  with  a  combined  membership  of  five  thousand. 
What  more  auspicious  time  for  work  than  this  our  silver 
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anniversary?  Let  us  then,  my  brothers,  go  forth  from  this 
hall  tonight  v.dth  our  armor  buckled  on  afresh  for  the  strug¬ 
gle  resolved  to  encircle  the  world  with  cur  glory.  When 
men  of  every  clime  shall  know  the  meaning  cf  our  mystic 
words  and  grasping  each  other  by  the  hand  shall  welcome 
each  a  Pythian  Knight,  then  indeed  will  peace  like  the  gen¬ 
tle  dove  from  heaven  descend  and  hover  over  the  heads  of  all 
mankind,  then  "men  will  beat  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
and  their  swords  into  olou -eh shares  and  the  blood-red  blossom 
of  war  be  changed  into  the  snow  white  lily  of  peace". 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 

could  see; 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder 

that  would  be . " 


"Speed  on  then,  faithful  brothers,  speed. 
And  blessings  with  you  go: 

Still  aid  the  widow  in  her  need. 

The  orphan  is  his  woe." 


EDWARD  L.  COVINGTON 
Son  of  J.  G.  and  Lena 
Covington.  Member  of 
Elks,  American  Legion, 
Forty  and  Eight.  At¬ 
tended  Ogden  College 
and  Staunton  Military 
Acadamey.  With  3rd 
Kentucky  Infantry 
on  Mexican  Border 
in  1916.  Veteran 
of  World  War. 
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BEAUTIFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Exalted  Ruler,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men: — 

Life's  pathway  is  variegated.  ItY 
joys  and  sorrows;  its  pleasures  and 
*  pains;  its  successes  and  reverses;  it- 
-  victories  and  defeats,  toil  jo  each 
other  in  quick  succession. 

L._  Such  is  the  history  of  human  life 
and  effort  today.*  Such  was  its  his¬ 
tory  at  the  birth  of  time,  when  man 
firsts  w  itnessed  the  incessant  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  suns  and  planets  through 
'their  intricate  orhits.  Such  has  been 
.its  history  through  a!!  the  succeeding 
ages  gs  they  have  g’ided  into  obliv- 
jion. 

Innumerable  millions,  unknown  to 

any  future  of  fame,  unwept,  unhon- 

•»-  * 

©red  ’  ami  Unsung,"  have  r-'me  and 
gone  as  century  followed  century  it: 
jrapid  rotation.  To  all  have  come  the 
same  reality  of  commingled  pleasure 
and  pain  which  has  formed  •.l^e.Jife 
plot  of  those  who  had  preced-  ’..hem 
— which  gives  the  tangible  il'i-i  for 
those  who  are  today  enacting- jifeir 
parts  upon  life’s  stage — who  b  '  v-  ill 


form  the  experience  of  those  upon ; 
whom  the  sun  will  shine  in  the  end¬ 
less  cycles  of  the  future. 

.  But  above  all  these  contending  and 
conflicting  elements  of  life,  has  shown 
one  brilliant  star — a  star  of  hope,  ot 
promise,  of  consolation,  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  that  has  never  for  one  moment 
dimmed  its  effulgence — the  guiding 
star  of  love.  Infinite  its  development, 
countless  its  manifestations. 

From  the  sublime  love  of  God  to 
man  down"  through  ail  the  innumera¬ 
ble  exemplifications  of  man’s  love  to 
his  fellow-  man  it  is  ever  the  same  di-' 
vine  messenger  of  cheer.  It  kept  its 
vigil  with  the  hunted  martyrs,  shelter¬ 
ed  in  the  catacombs  of  the  eternal 
city  of  the  Caesars.  It  knelt  with 
Florence  Nightingafe  beside  the 
couch  of  pain.  It  consoled  our  own 
Jack  Russell  on  his  bed  of  pain  in  the 
far-off  island  of  Luzua  while  so  fat 
from  his  home  and  kindred.  It  walk¬ 
ed  v/ilh  our  own  Torn  Wright  down 
into  the  “valley  of  the  shadow  ot ; 
death”  as  he  exposed  himself  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  pestilence.  Yc  these,  and 
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$uc?i  as  these,  are  the  heroes  of  an, 

‘inspiration  tha:  seek  in  universal 

brotherhood  their  universal  good. 

!  .  _  8 

Innumerable  are  the  agencies  oper- j 

alive  in  the  sublime  work  of  express¬ 
ing  in  tangible  form  man's  love  to  his 

i 

fellow  man. 

We  are  gathered  her  today,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  members  of  one 
of  the  most  potential  of  these  a  gen 
cies — the  Benevolent  and  Protective 

■Order  of  Eiks,  among  whom  no  con-  ! 

tenuous  should  ever  exist  except  that  | 

*  '  1 
noble  contention  or  rather  emulation  j 

as  to  who  can  best  work  and  best; 
agree. 

With  all  the  vigor  of  youth  our  or- 
uer  possesses  every  element  of  sturdy 
and  matured  manhood  with  a  growth 
unrivaled  both  in  numbers  and  the 
progressive  elements  of  society  as 
similatcd  into  our  membership,  we 
stand  today  without  a  peer  upon  the 
roll  of  those  organizations  which  by  . 
active  benevolence,'  by  broad  and  tin- 1 
obtrusive  charity  have  made  an  im¬ 
press  for  good  upon  the  century  just 
closed  that  recognizes  neither  limits 
nor  bounds. 

We  ■  are  here  today  with  the  com  j 
.  in  unity  as  witnesses  to  perfqrm  a  sa-  j 
i  crej  duty 'as  v.e  commemorate  the 
| virtues  of  our  four  absent  brothers. 
Jack  M.  Russell,  Ned  Turnlev,  Thom¬ 
as  B.  Wright  and  Robert  M.  Wilford. 

Jack  M.  Russell  was  an  honor  man 
at  school.  He  had  just  qualified 
himself  for  any  vocation  in  life  which 
he  might  desire  to  pursue,  but  above 
every-  ambitious  dream  of  his  modest 
iaud  unselfish  manhood,  he  heard  the. 
|  call  of  his  country  for  volunteers  ftp. 
!tlie  war  with  Spain,  and  he  sacrificed; 
J  his  life,  his  all,  in  far-off  Luzon,  up- 
•  on  the  altar  of  the  angel  that  guards 
|  the  door  of  home  and  loved  ones. 

Bob  Wilford  and  Ned  Turnley  wert- 
both  whole-souled,  genial,  good 
young  men,  whom  but  to  know  was  to 
love  and  praise,  and  who  exemplified 
in  their  lives  the  highest  tenets  of 
this  order. 

I.ast,  but  not  least,  is  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Wright.  I  need  not  speak  of  his 
virtues,  as  they  are  too  well  known 
to  all  of  you.  It  will  suffice  to  say 


that  every-  business  house  in  the  city 
was  closed  during  his  funeral  and  the" 
funeral  W3S  one  of  the  most  largely 

attended  funerals  ever  held  in  this 

% 

;  city. 

1  The  earthly  career  of  these  absent 
j  brothers  is  ended  and  they  have  pass¬ 
ed  to  that  blissful  abode  wlvere  there 
is  no  sin,  no  sorrow,  no  death,  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  slumbers.  We  have  done 
for  them  all  that  loving  hands  can 
do.  Their  foibles  traced  but  on  the 
shifting  sands  have  long  since  been 
effaced  from  the  memories  of  all  their 
brothers;  but  their  virtues  manifold. 

;  their  labors  for  right  in  the  vineyard 
j  of  humanity  have  been  engraven  in 
j  letters  which  time  can  not  efface  on 
ihe  adamantine  tablets  of  love,  ntem 
ory  and  fond  affection. 

To  you,  the  kindred  of  our  depart¬ 
ed  brothers,  whose  lives  were  bound 
up  in  their  love,  what  words  of  mine 
will  reflect  their  worth  more  clearly 
than  you  already  know  it — can  inten¬ 
sify  the  reciprocal  love  that  flowed 
between  you  and  them — boundless  as 
the  ocean,  deep  as  the  fountains  of 
truth,  wide  as  eternity-. 

But  if  no  panegyric  of  mine  can  add 
one  iota  to  your  knowledge  of  them; 
if  no  words  of  mortal  can  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  luster  which  encir- 
•cV's  your  enshrined  love  for  them 


and  their  unwavering  love  to  you.  I 
may  at  least  present  to  your  contem¬ 
plation  that  balm  breathing  consola¬ 
tion,  the  fair  chaplet  of  their  immor¬ 
tality.  On  this  consecrated  day  in 
each  city  of  this  fair  ian-d,  from  Maine 
to  California,  from  the  head  of  the 
great  “father  of  waters"  t  >  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City  at  its  mouth,  Cue  Brother- 
j  hood  of  *Elks  and  their  if. end-  have 
met  as  we  meet  here  to  renew  their 
pledge- of  devotion  to  the  ab=enr.  Not 
in  funeral  garb,  to  mourn  the  dead, 
but  the  living  to  greet  the  living,  re¬ 
moved  to  a  nobler  and  higher  sphere. 
We  assemble  in  the  assured  knowl¬ 
edge  of  immortality,  without  which 
this  ceremony  would  be  but  a  mock- 
'  ery.  Further  eulogy,  it  seen:?,  would 
be  unnecessary-. 

“No  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Can  back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleet¬ 
ing  breath;  ' 
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Nor  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent 
dust,  *• 

Nor  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  car 
of  death.” 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  living.  While  this  order  is  thor¬ 
oughly  social  and  fraternal.  it  i.- 
none  the  less  pre-eminently  _i  moral 
‘organization.  Anything  that  any  it- 
inerant  preacher  may  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary  m .:  hw  i'  hst  rinding  V.-n  in.i 

the  center  of  the  lodge  room,  upon 
the  altar  draped  with  the  American 
flag,  the  Holy  Bible  the  •inestimable 
gift  from  God  to  man,  without  which 
no  lodge  of  Elks  can  open  or. remain 
open.  In  the  opening  and  closing 
ceremonies  a  sacred  ode  is  sung. 

So  closely  interwoven  with  the 
principles  of  our  order  is  the  belie* 
in  the  existence  and  supremacy  of  an 
all-wise  being  and  a  reverential  re¬ 
gard  for  his  ivondr  ms  works  that  he 
who  calls  in  question  these  eternal 
truths  can.- never  pass  beyond  the 
very  threshold  of  a  lodge  of  Elks.  It 
you  ask  ib  from  what  wrangling 
school  of  thought  we  c  >me,  what 
creed  we  profess,  our  answer  is  noire 
save  the  Fatherhood  of  G  *d  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  man. 

Next  to  religion  and  morality,  as 
you  will  observe  from  the  proximity 
of  the  flag  of  our  Nation  to  the  Holy 
Bible  on  the  altar  before  you,  our  or¬ 
der  inculcates  in  its  membership  a 
•love  of  country,  as  such  it  places  be¬ 
hind  social  order  a  vigilant  guardian, 
[and  behind  the  Civil  Law  a  mighty- 
administrative  power  discountenanc¬ 
ing  insurrection  and  rebellion  against 
Lhe  authorities  that  be,  in  whatsoever 
form  they  may  arise. 

Our  four  cardinal  principles  are  I 
charity*,  justice,  brotherly  love  and 
.fidelity.  And  in  their  exemplification, 
we  ask  a  generous  World  for  that 
which  justice  demands;  and  we  bid 
defiance  to  the  narrow  minded  and 
bigoted. 

As  misfortune,  misery,  selfishness 
and  death  are  written  in  fearful  char¬ 
acters  throughout  this  land,  our  ob 
jeets  and  aims  are  to  uplift  the  fallen, 

,  to  champion  humanity,  to  be  its  ref- 
|  uge,  its  shelter  and  its  defense  ana; 
i  to  alleviate  aivd  soften  the  miseries! 


(incident  to  man's  depraved  and  fall- 
I  en  condition,  and  to  bind  in  one  har¬ 
monious  brotherhood  worthy  men  of 
all  classes  and  opinions  upon  terms 
of  equality.  Our  imperative  com¬ 
mands  are  to  visit  the  sick,  bind  up 
the  bleeding  heart  and  perform,  if 
need  be,  the  last  sad  rites  over  the 
remains  of  a  brother  in  consigning 
his  body  to  mother  earth.  We  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  widow,  and  orphans,  and 
with  our  living  membership  our  fra¬ 
ternal  solicitude  is  in  no  less  degree 
exercised,  for  it  is  our  bounded  duty 
to  remonstrate  with  such  of  out 
brothers  as  may  deviate  from  the 
paths  oi’  rectitude  or  transgress  the 
established  rules  of  morality. 

We  proscribe  no  vocation  or  busi¬ 
ness  just  so  long  as  that  business  is 
legitimate  and  honorable.  The  in¬ 
quiry  for  admission  here  concerns  on 
!y  the  man  himself,  and  if  he  be  en- 
j  dowed  with  those  qualities  and  at¬ 
tributes  which  stamp  him  as  a  man 
among  men,  then  he  is  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  here.  In  coming  here  the 
prince  must  lay  aside  his  purple  and 
fine  linen,  the  partisan  his  wordly 
badge  of  honor,  the  capitalist  must 
take  his  place  beside  the  laborer,  that 
member  clad  in  all  the  elegance  of  a 
prosperous  profession,  must  take  his 
place  by  the  side  of  that  member 
whose  face  is  black  with  the  soot  ot 
the  forge.  All  meet  upon  a  common 
level — where  there  is  no  distinction 
of  rank,  wealth  or  social  position, 
except  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
individual  metnber.- 

No-.v,  in  conclusion,  dear  friends, 
permit  me  to  bid  adieu  to  our  absent 
brothers,  whose  names'  are  engraven  - 
upon  the  marble  tablet  before  us,  as 
well  as  upon  our  own  hearts. 

‘‘Sleep,  tiil  rosy*  morning  comes 
with  its  light  to  bless  our  home*. 

May-  the  holy  angels  ever  keep  vi¬ 
gils  o’er  you  while  you  sleep.” 

To  our  brothers  here  present  per¬ 
mit  me  to  sayr: 

"Speed  on,  faithful  brothers  speed, 

And  blessings  with  you  go: 

Still  aid  the  widow  ill  her  need. 

The  orphan  in  her  woe.” 


. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MY  COUNTRYMEN: 

As  a  representative  of  that  young  and  progressive  Amer¬ 
ican  manhood,  forgetting  the  sectional  animosities  of  the 
past,  and  looking  alone  to  the  onward  progress  and  future 
welfare  of  our  common  country,  it  Is  needless  to  state  that 
I  feel  highly  honored  in  being  selected  by  your  local  com¬ 
mittee  to  pronounce  that  cordial  welcome  which  today  is 
warm  upon  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  every  citizen  of 
our  thriving  little  city  and  county,  whether  a  member  of 
your  organization  or  by  your  inclination  or  his  accident 
he  chances  to  fall  without  your  ranks. 

In  the  name  therefore  of  our  municipal  authorities; 
in  the  name  of  our  educational  centers;  in  the  name  of  every 
branch  of  our  Industrial  progress,  we  extend  to  this  broth¬ 
erhood  and  sisterhood  of  honest  toil,  to  which  in  a  large 
measure  our  city  owes  its  development  and  our  country  its 
matchless  growth,  a  hearty  welcome. 

From  the  dawn  of  civilization,  nay,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  mighty  unions,  edu¬ 
cational,  mechanical,  social  and  religious,  have  exerted 
a  potent  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe  in  the  world's  his¬ 
tory  and  traditions.  Indeed  there  is  no  strength  without 
union,  and  nothing  can  be  successfully  accomplished  without 
it. 


A  union  of  such  magnitude  as  is  yours,  composed  of  good 
men  and  true  forming  a  grand  copartnership  with  all  honest 
toil,  projecting  and  carrying  out  the  ends  and  aims  so  elo- 
-  quently  depicted  in  your  declarations  of  principles,  must 
necessarily  prove  a  potent  factor  in  dispelling  all  section¬ 
alism  and  prejudice,  placing  our  governments  both  state  and 
federal  upon  a  firmer  foundation,  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  in  our  country  an  educated,  patriotic,  and  homogeneous 
people . 

Already  is  this  powerful  influence  being  felt  in  this 
direction.  A  few  years  back,  along  the  mountain  ranges  of 
our  own  Southland  sentinals  stood  with  deadly  arms  to  repel 
invasion.  The  same  men  now  and  those  of  kindred  ties  and 
blood  stand  with  outstretched  arms  to  bid  hospitable  wel¬ 
come  to  all  who  come  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  light  of  day 
the  marvelous  resources  of  their  country.  If  those  furnace 
blazes  leaping  heavenward,  maintained  by  labor  unions,  tell 
of  wealth  developed  and  almost  incredible  strides  in  our 
material  prosperity,  they  also  suggest  a  holier  meaning,  for 
in  them  we  behold  the  bonfires  that  celebrate  a  true  and 
genuine  reunion  between  the  people  of  all  sections  of  this 
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Great  national  celebrations  in  which  men  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  join  in  patriotic  utterance,  in  which  citizen  soldiers 
of  every  quarter  march  to  the  melodies  of  martial  music 
are  for  a  time  productive  of  much  good,  but  these  farmers' 
and  laborers'  unions  through  the  channels  of  commerce  have 
forged  their  chains  for  all  time. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  annually 
waste  enough  of  their  produce  to  carry  on  the  common  expense 
of  our  entire  state  government.  God  speed  the  day  when 
under  your  influence  this  existing  abuse  may  be  corrected, 
when  the  name  of  our  State  instead  of  being  proverbial  for 
lawlessness  and  crime  shall  stand  as  a  synonym  for  peace, 
harmony,  and  enlightenment,  when  every  farmer's  yard  shall 
contain  flowers  that  testify  to  the  refined  nature  of  some 
member  of  the  household,  and  vines  which  are  living  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  the  family.  Then  indeed 
will  all  mortgages  be  swept  from  the  farms  and  the  life  of 
the  farmer  made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  happiest  and  most 
independent  of  all  vocations. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  countrymen,  in  your  triumphal  march 
let  there  be  emblazoned  upon  your  shields  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  your  growth  and  development:  Civil  Liberty  that 
protects  rather  than  abridges  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  exalts  individuality,  declaring  eternal  war  against 
privileged  classes  under  whatsoever  garb  they  may  arise; 
Religious  Liberty  that  guarantees  to  all  men  freedom  of 
.conscience  and  the  right  to  worship  according  to  its  dic¬ 
tates  but  stands  with  drawn  sword  to  avert  any  attempted 
union  of  Church  and  State.  Rooted  and  grounded  in  these 
principles  you  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
mankind  for  approval,  gazing  into  the  future  with  a  firm 
assurance  of  a  civilization  resplendent  with  a  progress  and 
development  for  good  that  knows  neither  limits  nor  bounds. 

We  again  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  to 
our  homes  and  firesides  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  your 
sojourn  with  us  may  be  pleasant,  and  that  your  efforts  be 
crowned  with  the  great  success  that  has  characterized  you 
elsewhere. 


Joseph  G„  Covington 
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HONORABLE  SUPREME  CHANCELLOR  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SUPREME  LODCS  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS: 


It  is  my  privilege  and  my  pleasing  duty  today  on  behalf 
of  Kentucky’s  Grand  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias  to  bid  you  a 
hearty  welcome.  Net  only  to  the  parks,  streets,  public 
places,  and  the  spires  and  minarets  of  this  multitudinous 
city;  not  only  to  the  verdant  pastures,  the  green  glades, 
and  silent  streams  of  the  old  Kentucky  home,  but  to  her  most 
sacred  citadel,  the  hearts  and  affections  of  her  people. 

We  would  not  presume  to  offer  you  the  freedom  of  our 
institutions,  because  freedom  is  the  natural  and  inalienable 
birthright  of  every  American  citizen  regardless  of  religious 
creed  or  political  convictions.  We  do  not  presume  to  offer 
you  the  keys  to  our  locks  because  in  anticipation  of  your 
coming  all  locks  have  been  removed,  and  our  doors  stand 
ajar  ready  to  receive  you  and  your  friends.  It  has  been 
the  boast  and  taunt  of  other  nations  that  cur  free  institu¬ 
tions  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  and  an  ever-expanding  population;  but  thanks 
be  to  a  Divine  Providence,  steam  and  electricitv  have  anni- 
hilated  time  and  distance,  and  such  organizations  as  this, 
distinctively  American  in  every  particular,  are  day  by  day 
welding  these  states  into  a  closer  bond  of  union,  and  today 
when  I  look  over  this  vast  audience  and  see  representatives 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  the  home  of  Dewey,  an  ex-Federal 
soldier,  sitting  by  the  side  of  representatives  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  the  home  of  Wheeler,  an  ex-Confederate  soldier, 
I  know  that  sectionalism  is  forever  gone  and  that  this  is 
an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states  and  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

So  we  welcome  you  here  today,  because  one  of  your  car¬ 
dinal  principles  is  loyalty  to  government  and  because  we 
know  that  every  breeze  your  tricolored  banner  kisses  bears 
on  its  breath  a  sweeter  perfume  for  !,01d  Glory".  But  my 
brothers  of  the  Supreme  Lodge,  you  have  a  stronger  hold 
upon  our  hospitality  than  ever  your  loyalty  to  country  can 
give.  The  public  recognizes  in  this  Order  something  better 
than  marching  men  and  nodding  plumes  and  waving  banners, 
something  better  than  60,000  of  the  best  drilled  soldiers 
of  the  world  ever  ready  to  obey  their  country’s  call. 

The  public  recognizes  in  you  the  embodiment  of  some 
of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul.  A  brotherhood 
organized  to  protect  the  weak,  defend  the  right,  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  a  brother,  bury  the  dead,  care  for  the  wid¬ 
ows,  and  educate  the  orphans  is  Godlike  and  will  live  as 
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long  as  its  purity  is  preserved.  When  the  founder  of  this 
Order  bottomed  it  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man,  he  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men  and  true,  and  when  upon  that  foundation  he 
built  a  Castle  Hall  and  summoned  to  dwell  therein  that  glo¬ 
rious  trinity  Friendship,  Charity,  and  Benevolence,  he  had 
gathered  about  him  fit  company  for  earth's  highest  nobility, 
her  honest  men.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  the 
short  space  of  40  years  our  membership  has  grown  from  one 
to  600,000  approximately  -  a  record  as  marvelous  and  as 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  secret  organizations  as  was  the 
immortal  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  So  that  we  are  now  surpassed  in  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered  and  in  numerical  strength  by  only  two  other 
fraternities  in  the  world  and  rapidly  overtaking  them  in 
our  onward  progress. 

In  that  space  of  time  you  have  paid  out  to  beneficia¬ 
ries  of  your  deceased  brothers  through  your  endowment  rank 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  and  about  the  same 
amount  in  sick  benefits  through  your  various  subordinate 
lodges,  saying  nothing  of  what  has  been  expended  for  the 
widows  and  orphans.  And  during  all  of  that  time  be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  Order,  not  a  one  lies  buried  in  the 
Potter's  field. 

.Now  my  brothers  of  the  Supreme  Lodge,  let  me  assure 
you  that  your  coming  as  our  honored  guests  has  been  to  us 
an  inspiration  constantly  urging  us  on  as  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  we  can  now  an¬ 
nounce  to  you  and  the  world  that  our  membership  in  Kentucky 
is  now  in  excess  of  10,000,  every  one  of  whom  this  day  bids 
you  welcome  and  pledges  to  you  a  hospitality  as  genuine  as 
if  sealed  by  the  laws  of  consanguinity .  We  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  your  presence  here  today.  We  welcome  you  for 
friendship's  sake  in  Charity's  name,  we  welcome  you  for  all 
the  loving  deeds  done  through  kind  benevolence,  for  every 
tear  you  have  dried,  for  every  sorrow  you  have  soothed,  for 
every  desolate  hearthstone  you  have  brightened.  In  the  name 
of  Kentucky's  ten  thousand  true  and  tried  Knights  I  bid  you 
welcome,  twice  welcome  to  our  homes. 

Come  old  age  in  thy  ripe  wisdom,  come  manhood  in  thy 
strength,  come  youth  in  thy  prime,  come  woman  in  thy  purity, 
come  child  in  thy  spotless  innocence,  and  join  me  in  adding 
to  the  chirping  melodies  of  the  birds,  the  music  of  our 
hail.  Let  us  commingle  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
the  still  sweeter  perfume  of  a  brother's  loving  welcome. 
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ONE  PEOPLE  AND  A  PURE  SUFFRAGE  -  OUR  SAFETY 


Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Alumni,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Ogden  Alumni  Association,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe 
my  presence  upon  this  platform  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
its  first  public  address,  has  done  me  the  cruel  service  of 
bringing  home  to  my  mind  to  an  extent  never  before  so  fully 
realized  as  now,  my  inability  to  measure  to  an  ideal  stand¬ 
ard  for  occasions  such  as  this;  yet  from  a  heart  which  fully 
realizes  this  truth  but  appreciates  in  full  measure  the 
honor  of  your  election,  permit  me  therefore,  gentlemen  of 
the  association,  to  tender  my  grateful  thanks  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  you  have  assigned. 

While  I  am  not  yet  bowed  down  with  old  age,  it  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  true  that  more  years  have  passed  than  I  care  to 
mention  since  a  slender  youth  of  20  summers  I  stood  upon 
this  platform  delivering  my  valedictory  oration  -  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  a  class  of  one ,  thinking  that  I  knew 
more  than  I  ever  did  before,  more  than  I  ever  have  since 
or  ever  will  again.  For  a  while  our  alumni  association 
consisted  of  three  members  only,  who  of  course  field  the 
three  positions  of  president,  vice-president  and  secretary  - 
there  being  no  earthly  use  for  a  treasurer  -  but  now  like 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  our  Alma  Mater  "has  so 
many  children  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do". 

It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  custom  which  annually  brings 
together  these  alumni  round  the  feet  of  our  Alma  Kater  to 
encourage  and  cheer  as  she  moves  along  in  her  career,  and 
at  our  annual  banquet  to  comfort  ourselves  with  apples  and 
stay  ourselves  with  flagons;  to  welcome  to  our  ranks  the 
new  brethren  to  whom  with  ceaseless  and  never  ending  fecun¬ 
dity  she  gives  birth  year  by  year,  whose  burning  eloquence 
pouring  from  wilted  collars  is  invariably  answered  by  rose- 
tinted  missives  from  Fotter  College;  to  view  again  those 
hallowed  college  scenes;  to  catch  at  least  for  a  moment  the 
fleeting  spirit  of  our  vanished  boyhood,  with  all  of  which 
even  nature  seems  to  combine  to  woo  the  heart  back  to  her 
sacred  haunts. 

The  academic  task  imposed  upon  me  requires  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  vast  range  of  human  thought  and  experience  I 
should  select  some  theme  upon  which  to  frame  an  address.  In 
the  scramble  for  such  a  theme  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
many  state  legislatures  and  a  National  Congress  assembled 
wherein  seats  were  bought  and  sold,  wherein  national  good 
is  sacrificed  to  individual  gain,  wherein  corporate  strength 
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is  the  power  behind  the  throne  wherein  is  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  sad  spectacle  and  shame  of  the  departed  morality 
of  a  mighty  republic.  These  thoughts  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  phenominal  rise  of  this  republic,  the  lives  of 
its  founders,  and  the  lessons  suggested  and  taught,  crowded 
themselves  upon  me  and  naturally  led  to  the  selection  of  a 
subject  alive  to  the  surroundings  of  the  hour. 

As  we  therefore  glide  into  the  2nd  century  of  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  history,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  we  inter¬ 
change  views  upon  questions  which  concern  its  increased 
prosperity  and  safety,  if  not  its  perpetuity.  In  the  name 
therefore  of  our  forefathers  whose  valor  bequeathed  to  u  s 
an  immortal  heritage  and  made  us  trustees  for  generations 
yet  unborn;  in  the  name  of  our  toiling  millions  I  ask  you  to 
listen  to  an  appeal  for  one  people  and  a  pure  suffrage. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme  it  is  not  my  purpose 
so  much  to  suggest  remedies  as  to  point  out  existing  abuses 
and  thereby  furnish  as  best  I  can  some  food  for  thought  and 
reflection.  Since  the  close  of  our  late  war  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  into  our  country  about  9,000,000  immigrants  now  rep¬ 
resenting  about  one-eighth  of  cur  entire  population,  and  if 
the  same  rate  of  increase  is  maintained,  the  year  1900  will 
find  among  us  more  than  19,000,000  foreign  born  people,  and 
if  to  this  number  their  children  born  here  be  added,  we 
shall  have  the  well-nigh  incredible  figure  of  45,000,000. 

The  question  then  for  our  consideration  is:  how  will 
this  enormous  foreign  element  affect  our  national  life  and 
character.  This  country  is  preeminently  the  home  of  that 
race  which  has  belted  the  earth,  with  its  pressure,  its  power 
and  its  influence,  the  groundwork  of  whose  faith  and  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  is  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  whose  onward 
progress  and  enlarged  freedom  means  the  corresponding  de¬ 
cline  of  all  privileged  classes. 

Ours  is  therefore  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  where 
greatest  perfection  has  been  attained  in  America,  producing 
that  particular  type  known  as  the  American  civilization,  to 
which  we  should  adhere  with  an  unfaltering  faith  and  jeal¬ 
ously  guard  every  invasion  of  its  sacred  prerogatives.  Into 
the  folds  of  this  splendid  civilization  we  are  asked  to  take 
a  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  of  the  worst  of  every 
race  and  clime,  every  grade  of  humanity,  every  shade  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  belief,  and  vest  them  with  little  or 
no  delay  with  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  and  bid 
them  rise  among  their  peers  -  the  political  equals  of  all 
the  famous  sons  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan  -  dowered  with  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  the  ballot. 
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0  America  J  "Did  heaven  design  thy  lordly  land  to 
nurse  the  motly  dregs  of  every  distant  clime, 

Each  blast  of  anarchy  and  taint  of  crime 

which  Europe  shakes  from  her  perturbed  sphere 

In  full  malignity  to  rankle  here?" 

How  shall  we  deal  with  this  question?  To  the  states¬ 
man  who  has  at  heart  the  common  good  of  his  country  there 
are  and  there  can  be  but  t'wo  ansv^ers.  Eirst ,  close  all 
doors  against  the  unclean.  Make  your  laws  for  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  foreign  immigration  as  rigid  as  your  quarantine 
regulations.  Guard  the  health  of  the  nation  as  you  would 
the  health  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  in  that  manner 
let  us  farmers  keep  out  the  chaff  whose  tendency  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  not  to  build  up.  Second,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  come  here  with  an  honest  purpose,  give  the  body  politic 
time  to  incorporate  and  assimilate  that  they  may  become 
American  in  fiber,  thought,  spirit,  and  life,  before  we 
receive  them  in  full  fellowship.  It  is  no w  time  we  were 
adopting  such  a  standard  and  taking  the  initiative  steps 
to  keep  out  the  seeds  productive  of  those  social  disorders 
and  upheavals  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years. 

No  longer  should  we  continue  to  be  the  dumping  ground 
of  the  refuse  of  all  nations.  It  is  claimed  by  high  author¬ 
ity  in  London  that  74  per  cent  of  their  discharged  convicts 
find  their  way  annually  to  the  United  States,  not  to  say 
anything  of  their  paupers.  This  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  appalling  percentage  of  foreigners  shewn  to  be 
in  our  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  almshouses.  This  is  not 
intended  as  a  wholesale  indictment  of  the  nations  from  which 
these  people  come,  but  simply  to  show  that  we  are  being  used 
as  a  kind  of  international  poorhouse  and  penitentiary  for 
a  great  part  of  their  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  If  we 
have  enacted  laws  to  prevent  this  result,  they  appear  to 
be  unavailing  or  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance" . 

Early  in  the  history  of  our  government  Congress  passed 
laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  but  at  that  time 
our  country  was  sparsely  settled  and  we  needed  an  increased 
population.  Even  then  five  years  was  the  limit  of  time 
required  together  with  other  formalities  before  one  could 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  now  the 
federal  law  upon  the  subject.  But  it  is  left  to  the  un¬ 
bridled  discretion  of  the  states,  except  insofar  as  re¬ 
straint  is  imposed  by  the  constitutional  amendments  relating 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  determine  the  legal  quali¬ 
fications  of  their  voters. 
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Many  of  you  young  gentlemen  of  Ogden  College  are  almost 
ready  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  meet  the  stem  realities 
of  life  and  do  battle  for  yourselves,  but  on  account  of  your 
ages  you  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  because  the  law  of 
the  land  presumes  that  you  lack  the  requisite  intelligence 
to  discern  that  which  is  best  for  your  country  until  you 
shall  have  attained  your  majority.  Yet  you  are  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  institutions  of  your  country,  its  laws,  its 
history  and  its  traditions,  and  are  in  every  fiber  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  You  will  therefore  doubtless  be  astonished  to  hear 
with  chagrin  that  in  a  number  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
including  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  a 
foreigner  direct  from  another  country  can,  if  of  the  re¬ 
quired  age,  by  one  year's  residence  therein,  without  being 
able  to  read  his  ballot  or  understand  the  reading  of  it  by 
another  in  the  English  language,  vote  for  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  can  therefore  see  how  easily  a  few  thousand  for¬ 
eigners  landing  at  Castle  Garden  (Ellis  Island- — Ed.)  twelve 
months  prior  to  a  presidential  contest  can  find  residence 
in  those  states  where  their  votes  will  turn  the  scale,  and 
shape  and  determine  thereby  the  administrative  policy  of 
this  country  for  four  years. 

Another  fact  which  instead  of  solving  this  question 
serves  only  to  complicate  it,  is  the  fact  that  these  count¬ 
less  thousands  who  annually  come  to  our  shores  instead  of 
scattering  broadcast  over  the  land  and  truly  becoming  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  American  stream,  congregate  and 
form  colonies  in  our  large  cities  -  those  rotten  boroughs 
where  the  purification  of  politics  seems  to  be  but  little 
short  of  an  iridescent  dream.  In  our  large  municipalities 
therefore  we  see  in  its  greatest  perfection  the  work  of  the 
demagogue,  where  greed  for  the  control  of  city  expenditures 
and  the  disposal  cf  city  patronage,  according  to  Professor 
Bryce,  has  made  the  city  the  one  conspicuous  failure  in 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Our  increased  prosperity  demands  a  citizenship  fired 
with  the  true  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
one  people  thoroughly  Americanized.  I  cannot  believe  that 
in  an  inappreciable  length  of  time,  people  of  different 
languages,  religions  and  customs,  not  versed  in  our  history, 
alien  to  our  traditions,  can  be  safely  absorbed  into  the 
national  life,  or  that  a  civilization  which  forces  such  un¬ 
natural  growth  can  be  healthy. 

Closely  allied  to  the  desire  for  one  people  thoroughly 
Americanized,  and  growing  in  a  large  measure  out  of  our 
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failure  in  that  respect,  is  the  desire,  nay,  the  necessity 
for  a  pure  suffrage  in  this  country. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  your  forefathers  and 
nine,  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  God  Almighty,  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  experience  of  all  past  ages,  inaugurated  a  theory 
of  government  whose  practical  operation  has  for  more  than  a 
century  filled  the  astonished  vision  of  the  world,  and  won 
for  it  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind  as  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  experience  yet  attempted  in  human  government. 

Through  the  storms  and  sunshine  of  all  this  period, 
through  years  of  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness,  through  for¬ 
eign  wars  and  civil  strifes,  through  the  dark  days  of  poli¬ 
tical  reconstruction,  the  experiment  of  our  government  has 
prevailed,  because  it  was  fashioned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  and  strengthened  in  the  blood  of  the  sons,  and  through 
all  these  years  has  rested  upon  the  integrity  of  its  people 
and  their  faith  in  its  mission  to  keep  men  free.  Yet  I 
apprehend  no  man  will  dare  admit  that  our  organic  law  re¬ 
mains  the  exquisitely  grand  structure  its  framers  made  itj 
when  he  reflects  that  the  most  precious  rights  reserved  to 
the  states  have  been  held  for  naught  by  partisan  and  sophist 
and  the  argument  finally  closed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet] 
when  he  reflects  that  all  the  barriers  which  human  foresight 
saw  proper  to  erect  around  the  suffrages  have  been  swept 
away  until  Goths  and  Vandals  are  upon  us. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  our  government  has  sur¬ 
vived  and  prospered.  It  could  not  do  otherwise,  for  around 
the  young  republic  as  it  rose  with  its  thirteen  stars,  an 
unmapped  constellation  radiant  upon  its  way,  was  woven  every 
advantage  of  earth,  air  and  sea.  A  boundless  territory 
pioneered  by  the  untrammeled  feet  of  freedom  -  a  virgin  land 
embracing  a  spider  Y/eb  of  meridians  of  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude,  spanning  from  the  poles  to  the  tropics,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific,  lay  under  the  control  of  a  people 
sprung  from  a  race  which  has  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
has  risen  in  its  path  since  the  shine  of  its  spears  first 
brightened  the  Northern  seas,  that  has  enriched  the  earth 
with  knowledge  and  light,  that  has  dominated  political  his¬ 
tory  for  eleven  centuries,  that  has  unlocked  the  mysteries 
of  science  and  has  made  each  star  tell  with  its  own  light 
the  story  that  the  Chaldean  dreamed. 

It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  matter  of  wonder  that  we 
have  v/axed  mighty  and  prevailed  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  But  the  student  of  events  may  well  look  about  him 
and  seriously  question  if  the  day  be  not  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  when  our  triumphal  march  must  soon  call  a  halt  and  ren- 
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der  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  used  the  rich 
legacy  entrusted  to  our  keeping.  Our  organic  law  may  be 
changed  and  perverted  and  our  statutes  outraged  and  set  at 
naught,  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear  if  the  morals  of  the 
people  share  not  in  the  political  decline,  if  the  hearts  of 
the  people  remain  fixed  upon  noble  aims  and  consecrated  to 
patriotic  purposes.  When  the  national  conscience  remains 
pure  and  independent,  so  long  will  our  free  institutions 
endure,  but  suffer  it  to  become  corrupt  and  servile  and 
anarchy  is  our  doom. 

These  are  questions  upon  which  our  safety  depends. 
V/ould  to  God  our  people  instead  of  being  animated  by  an 
insatiate  thirst  for  gain  and  wealth  were  inspired  by  those 
holier  and  higher  aspirations  which  steadfastly  pursued 
make  a  country  great  and  keep  a  people  free.  The  drive  to 
accumulate  colossal  fortunes  suddenly,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  is  the  strongest  passion  that  animates  American  soci¬ 
ety  today,  and  fiercer  competition  and  fiercer  bribery  are 
the  potent  factors  that  are  rapidly  moulding  our  public  and 
private  relations.  Growing  out  of  this  national  disease 
and  its  logical  resultant  is  the  widespread  and  acknowledged 
use  of  money  on  the  part  of  both  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  to  control  the  elections.  In  comparison  to  this  all 
other  evils  that  confront  us  pale  into  insignificance. 

An  uncorrupted  and  inviolate  ballot  is  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  is  erected  our  entire  fabric  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Not  only  does  the  influence  of  money  on  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  country  appear  to  be  gaining  ground  with  each 
recurring  election,  but  equally  apparent  and  startling  is 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  it,  and  men  whose  pulses 
but  a  few  years  ago  leaped  with  passionate  indignation  at 
its  mere  suggestion  now  behold  with  tolerance  if  not  ap¬ 
proval  the  freemen  of  America  branded  like  cattle  and  their 
holiest  birthright  sold  in  the  open  market  of  their  shame. 
What  is  the  result  of  all  this? 

It  is  that  the  laws  against  bribery  passed  in  better 
days  have  become  the  merest  blots  upon  the  statute  book  - 
the  deadest  of  all  our  myriad  laws;  and  that  our  elections 
furnish  samples  of  political  debauchment  to  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  no  other  nation  affords  a  parallel.  It  is  that  the 
advancing  type  of  the  public  leader  is  not  so  much  the  ora¬ 
tor,  the  jurist  or  the  statesman  as  the  ward  boss,  who  is 
backed  by  the  money  of  corporate  monopoly,  or  the  million¬ 
aire  who  buys  a  seat  in  Congress  for  the  glory  of  the  title. 
It  is  that  men  born  to  be  leaders  of  men,  dowered  with  the 
genius  of  statecraft  and  the  courage  of  conviction,  are 
relegated  to  private  life  because  they  cannot  and  will  not 
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endure  the  financial  strain  of  the  elections;  it  is  that 
the  cruelties  of  associated  capital  are  becoming  more  gall¬ 
ing  every  day,  and  every  day  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  when  set  against  them  are  withering  away. 

These  are  facts  with  which  we  must  contend.  We  have 
seen  men  nominated  for  high  positions  of  trust  for  no  oth¬ 
er  reason  than  a  large  subscription  to  the  campaign  fund. 
We  have  seen  men  because  of  handsome  contributions  to  the 
bribery  fund  rewarded  by  appointment  to  places  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet,  and  we  know  that  systematic  organization  for 
the  purchase  of  votes  individually  and  in  blocks  at  the 
polls  has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  machinery  of  the 
parties,  and  that  the  number  of  voters  who  openly  sell  their 
ballots  has  grown  greater  with  each  recurring  election. 

As  the  integrity  of  the  people  weakens  the  power  of 
the  moneyed  corporations  grows  greater,  and  soulless  and 
conscienceless  as  they  are,  they  are  wedded  to  no  theory 
of  government  and  bound  to  no  set  of  political  principles, 
and  care  only  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  pecuniary  interests.  The  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  who  was  a  Republican  in  Republican 
states  and  a  Democrat  in  Democratic  states  but  always  for 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  once  jocosely  remarked  at  an 
after  dinner  party  that  the  cheapest  of  all  commodities  he 
ever  purchased  was  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Sirs,  the  use  of  money  in  politics  was  no  custom  of 
your  fathers.  Over  their  graves  the  tears  have  been  shed 
and  flowers  strewn,  and  this  story  is  told  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  Resurrection,  but  they  died  with  honor’s  star 
undimmed  and  left  to  their  sons  a  heritage  of  unspotted 
public  morality.  Laws  against  bribery,  laws  for  the  greater 
secrecy,  or  publicity  if  you  please,  of  the  ballot.  Laws 
of  whatever  nature  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  fashion  or  de¬ 
vise  will  avail  us  nothing  unless  sustained  by  a  public 
conscience  lifted  to  the  unfaltering  faith  that  patriotism 
is  a  better  investment  for  peace  and  happiness  than  money, 
that  stainless  political  defeat  is  preferable  to  dishonored 
victory,  and  that  a  pure  ballot  unpolluted  and  inviolate  is 
worth  more  to  him  who  casts  it  than  a  prince’s  ransom. 

That,  sirs,  was  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  and  in  that 
faith,  my  countrymen,  by  every  memory  that  ennobles  and 
every  hope  that  cheers  humanity,  let  us  "look  at  the  old 
paths  and  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways."  / 

To  sum  the  matter  up  briefly  the  American  Republic 
stands  confronted  with  the  grave  question  which  the  quick 
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revolving  years  must  solve:  whether  a  patriotic  popular 
government  can  continue  to  exist  under  the  conditions  of 
unparalleled  wealth  and  a  dense  and  varied  population,  if 
that  wealth  shall  be  permitted  constantly,  increasingly, 
and  illegally  to  influence  the  population  in  the  choice  of 
its  officials  and  the  shaping  of  its  laws.  Who  shall  an¬ 
swer?  From  the  voiceless  life  of  the  unreplying  dead  powers 
and  principalities  that  are  scattered  and  strewn  along  the 
great  highway  of  the  centuries  there  comes  no  message.  But 
we  know  that  there  is  consolation  and  a  complete  answer  in 
that  fierce  love  of  country  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
various  forms  through  countless  ages.  Let  us  enroll  the 
scroll  of  time  and  we  see  the  answer  coming  from  that  feel¬ 
ing  which  consecrated  the  pass  at  Thermopylae  with  the  blood 
of  300  unknown  but  unforgotten  Spartans.  It  comes  from 
that  feeling  which  actuated  the  little  Holland  boy  when  he 
dared  death  in  stopping  with  his  finger  the  ooze  in  the 
dike  that  his  country  might  be  saved.  It  comes  from  that 
feeling  that  hurled  British  tea  overboard  in  Boston  harbor. 
It  comes  from  that  feeling  which  piled  the  trenches'  ram¬ 
part  high  with  British  dead  at  Nevr  Orleans.  It  comes  from 
that  feeling  which  prompted  Robert  Edward  Lee  to  refuse  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  greatest  nation  of  mod¬ 
em  times  that  he  might  defend  with  his  spotless  sword  the 
honor  of  his  native  state.  It  comes  from  that  feeling  which 
wakened  on  the  Federal  flagship  at  Samoa  the  strains  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  as  the  boys  in  the  Vandalia  went  down 
beneath  the  -waves  until  the  day  of  judgment.  It  comes  from 
that  feeling  that  has  made  men  through  countless  ages  endure 
poverty  and  despair  and  finally  dare  death  to  their  hearth¬ 
stones  that  liberty  might  live. 

It  is  to  that  feeling  alive  in  your  breasts  that  I 
appeal  today,  and  as  representatives  of  young  and  progres¬ 
sive  America  let  us  enter  the  lists,  and  in  the  workshop 
of  the  mechanic,  in  the  storeroom  of  the  merchant,  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  unpretending  homes  of  our  toiling  millions,  let  us 
fight  out  the  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  splendid 
heritage  bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers.  And  as  we  march 
forward  one  people  under  the  benign  influence  of  a  pure 
suffrage  we  shall  present  to  the  ?/orld  an  unconquerable 
host,  and  from  the  heart  of  every  loyal  American  shall  as¬ 
cend  on  high  the  answering  prayer: 

"Keep,  God,  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies 

beneath  the  sun. 

Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  our  country 

ever  one . " 
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IN  MEMORIAM, 

Past  Grand  Chancellor  Joseph  Gilmore  Covington. 
Born  June  3rd,  1864,  Died  May  14th,  1908. 


“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
H’e  cart  make  our  lives  sublime , 

.And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time.” 

Joseph  Gilmore  Covington  was  born  on  a 
farm,  in  Warren  county,  Kentucky,  near 
Bowling  Green,  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1864, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  the 
14th  day  of  May,  1968.  He  was  a  son  of  one 
of  the  county’s  oldest  and  most  respected 
families.  He  received  his  preparatory  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  common  and  public  schools,  and 
then  completed  a  course  in  Ogden  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1884,  hav¬ 
ing  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he 
“sat  at  the  feet”  of  that  distinguished  jurist, 
Professor  John  B.  Minor.  After  completion 
of  his  studies  at  the  university,  in  1886,  he 
returned  to  his  native  county  and  opened  a 
law  office  at  Bowling  Green,  and  at  once  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  county’s  most  active  practi¬ 
tioners.  Up  until  1907,  when  he  was  stricken 
with  disease,  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  sought  counsellors  and  advisers  of  the 
Warren  tar.  His  knowledge  of ‘the  law  was 
broad  and  deep;  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
mere  superficial  perusal;  his  brilliant  intel¬ 
lect  and  boundless  ambition  took  him  to  the 
very  fountain  heads  of  legal  lore.  Cool  in 
head  and  painstaking  in  practice,  his  splendid 
temperament  and  equipoise,  together  with  his 
large  store  of  common  sense,  made  him  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  his  skill  as  a  debater 
and  talent  as  an  orator  made  him  an  able 
and  eloquent  advocate  in  the  forum. 

His  brothers  of  the  Bowling  Green  Bar 
Association,  in  resolutions  passed  upon  his 
death,  in  part  said  of  him :  “Having  regard 
always  for  the  rights  of  others  and  courteous 
always  to  the  court  and  his  brother  lawyers, 
he  dispatched  his  business  and  championed 
the  cause  of  his  client  without  friction.  He 
was  a  foeman  without  bitterness  and  a  friend 
without  fawning.  But  he  was  more  than  a 
mere  lawyer.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a 
useful  man  in  the  community.  *  *  • 

Whatever  he  did,  he  did  well,  and  his  life 
was  interwoven  with  the  work  and  welfare  of 

his  community.  As  a  companion  he  had  few 
superiors.  His  quaint  and  daring  humor  de¬ 
lighted  all  who  associated  with  him.  He  had 
a  rare  gift  of  saying  frankly,  and,  at  times, 
bluntly  the  unexpected,  but  to  amuse  and 
never  to  hurt.  He  was  without  malice,  and 


his  shafts  of  wit  were  swift  and  forcible,  but 
were  not  barbed.  His  ridicule  of  shams,  pre¬ 
tenses  and  strained  conventionalities  of  life 
were  always  enjoyable.  He  was  intellectually 
and  morally  honest,  and  believed  that  truth 
was  the  corner-stone  of  all  character.” 

Brother  Covington  was  also  a  man  of  fine 
business  capacity  and  natural  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  and  these  qualities  added  to  his  success 
at  the  bar.  In  the  public  life  of  his  com¬ 
munity  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust  and  honor  which  he  accepted, 
and  performed  his  duties  with  unswerving 
fidelity.  He  was  City  Attorney  of  Bowling 
Green  for  four  years.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Ogden  College.  He  was  a  director  of  and 
attorney  for  the  Citizens’  National  Bank.  He 
was  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church,  a  Knight 
of  Pythias,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Mason  and  Elk. 
He  was  also  Past  Master  Workman  and 
Grand  Receiver  of  their  grand  body  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  not  on!}  promi¬ 
nent  and  popular,  but  also  a  general  favorite 
in  all  these  fraternal  orders,  as  well  as  in 
church  and  social  circles. 

His  home  life  was  exceedingly  pleasant. 
In  1894  he  married  Miss  Lena  Kennaav,  of 
Elizabethtown,  and  of  this  union  were  born 
two  sons,  Edward,  about  twelve,  and  W  illiam, 
about  nine,  who,  with  their  mother,  survived 
him.  Brother  Covington  was  also  survived 
bv  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kate  Covington,  and  a 
brother,  Albert  Covington. 

Brother  Covington’s  illness  dated  from 
July  2,  1907,  and  all  that  loving  hands  could 
do  to  minister  to  him  was  done;  all  that  was 
possible,  but  in  vain.  He  spent  several  weeks 
in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  at  Hot 
Springs',  Arkansas,  neither  qf  which  trips  did 
him  much  if  any  good,  and  he  gradually  grew 
worse  until  the  end  came  at  2:15  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  May  14,  1908.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church 

by  Rev.  \V.  K.  Marshall,  and  his  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  Fri¬ 
day,  May  15,  1908. 

Brother  Covington’s  career  as  a  Knight  of 
Pythias  we  wish  especially  to  emphasize  here. 
He  was  initiated  in  Persian  Lodge  No.  18, 
of  Bowling  Green,  in  September,  1888,  and, 
while  our  information  is  limited  as  to  his 
honors  and  offices  in  his  subordinate  lodge, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  had  his  share,  and 
filled  the  offices  well.  After  having  become 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  doing  ser¬ 
vice  on  committees,  his  career  as  a  Grand 
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Lodge  officer  began  at  the  convention  of  1S99, 
held  at  Henderson,  when  he  was  elected 
Grand  Inner  Guard.  Kach  succeeding  Grand 
Lodge  saw  him  regularly  advanced  through 
the  chairs,  and  in  1903,  at  the  convention  at 
LexingtoD,  he  was  installed  as  Grand  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  became  the  thirty-sixth  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Domain  of  Kentucky. 

Brother  Covington  was  delightfully  enter¬ 
taining;  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a  large 
crowd  of  friends  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels 
at  Grand  Lodge  meetings,  and  he  never  failed 
to  please,  for  there  was  not  among  the  mem¬ 
bership  a  more  pointed  or  more  finished  wit. 
He  was  an  intellectual  match  for  any  man, 
and  inside  the  Grand  Lodge  his  services  were 
in  as  great  demand  in  championing  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  on  account  of  his  resistless  oratory 
and  magnetic  personality  his  argument  was 
usually  effective,  as  his  views  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  them  were  backed  by  a  most  re¬ 
fined,  exquisite  and  penetrating  judgment. 

In  1S93  Brother  Covington  was  selected  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  as  Pythian  Orator  of  the 
Domain,  and  he  went  to  a  number  of  places, 
attending  public  functions  or  tne  urder,  and 
delivered  his  magnificent  addresses.  He  was 
most  successful  as  an  inspiring  speaker.  He 
was  one  of  those  of  whom  the  poet  has  said: 

“Some  there  arm 

Who  on  the  tip  of  their  persuasive  tongue 

Carry  all  arguments  and  questions  deep, 
Alid  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 

To  make  the  weeper  smile,  the  laugher 
weep. 

They  have  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  their  craft  of  will, 
That  in  the  general  bosom  they  do  reign 
Of  young  and  old,  and  either  sex  enchain 

But  “would  you  praise  Caesar,  say,-— Cae¬ 
sar;  go  no  further.” 

At  the  recent  biennial  in  Louisville,  Broth¬ 
er  Covington  as  Grand  Chancellor  electrified 
the  entire  Supreme  Lodge  with  his  matchless 
eloquence  in  his  address  of  welcome,  the  pero¬ 
ration  of  which  ended  thus:  “Now,  i  my 
brothers  of  the  Supreme  Lodge,  let  me  assure 

you  that  your  coming  here,  as  our  honorary 
guests,  has  been  to  us  an  inspiration,  con¬ 
stantly  urging  us  on  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  we  now 
announce  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  our 
Diembership  in  Kentucky  is  in  excess  of  ten 
thousand,  every  one  of  whom  this  day  bids 
you  welcome,  and  pledges  to  you  a  hospital¬ 
ity  as  genuine  as  if  sealed  by  the  laws  of  con¬ 
sanguinity.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  for 
your  presence  here.  We  welcome  you  for 
friendship’s  sake  and  in  charity’s  name.  We 
welcome  you  for  all  the  loving  deeds  done 
through  kind  benevolence,  for  every  tear  you 
have  dried,  for  every  sorrow  you  have 
soothed,  and  for  every  desolate  hearthstone 
you  have  brightened.  In  the  name,  there¬ 


fore,  of  Kentucky’s  ten  thousand  loyal 
Knights,  I  bid  you  welcome,  yea,  thrice  wel¬ 
come,  to  our  homes.  Come  old  age  in  thy 
ripe  wisdom,  come  manhood  in  thy  strength, 
come  youth  in  thy  prime,  come  woman  in  thy 
purity,  come  child  in  thy  spotless  innocence, 
join  me  in  adding  to  the  chirping  melodies 
of  the  birds  the  music  of  our  hail.  Let  us 
mingle  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  the 
still  sweeter  perfume  of  a  brother’s  loving 
welcome.” 

On  October  20,  1904,  Brother  Covington 
submitted  his  report  as  Grand  Chancellor  to 
the  Grand  Lodge.  He  prefaced  his  report 
as  follows:  “In  looking  at  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  colors  of  the  leaves  during  this  most 
pleasant  month  of  the  year,  I  am  reminded 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Domain  of  Kentucky  must 
be  transferred  to  another,  who  must  consider 
and  settle  the  frequently  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  that  come  to  the  chief  executive  of 
what  is  now  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  Do¬ 
main.  On  account  of  the  anticipation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  to  our  Domain 
as  our  honored  guests,  and  the  subsequent 
realization  of  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
and  gone;  on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
gains  in  our  membership  brought  about  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  Biennial,  the  year  has 
been  well  filled  with  duty  calls.  All  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  honestly  and 
to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  Had  I  known 
in  advance  the  multiform  duties  that  would 
devolve  upon  me  during  the  year,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  interests  necessarily  en¬ 
tailed  by  a  conscientious  desire  to  discharge 
my  whole  duty  to  the  Order  in  partial  return 
for  the  high  honor  bestowed  upon  me,  I  would 
have  been  tempted  to  shrink  from  such  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  year,  however,  is  now  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  my  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
So  that  I  may  now  truthfully  say  at  its 

close  that  I  have  never  spent  a  more  delight¬ 
fully  pleasant  year,  filled  as  it  has  been  with 
new  experiences,  interesting  acquaintances 
and  soul-insDiring  work.  The  year  of  my  ad- 
ministration  as  your  Grand  Chancellor  will, 
therefore,  always  to  me,  at  least,  stand  out 
upon  the  canvas  of  the  past,  distinct  and 
vivid.” 

To  show  the  state  of  the  Order  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  the  gratifying  results  of  his 
eminentiy  successful  administration,  we  also 
quote: 

“We  come  now  to  the  state  of  the  Ord-r 
in  Kentucky,  a  subject  upon  which  I  can  not 
speak  with  indifference.  I  must  adopt  the 
language  of  Lord  Maeauley,  when,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  splendid  literature  of  Athens,  l>e 
said:  ‘It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  love  to 

forget  the  accuracy  of  a  judge  in  tlic  venera¬ 
tion  of  a  worsfiiper,  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
child.’  Our  growth  in  Kentucky  during  the 
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past  two  rears  has  been  marvelous,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  expectations  of  the  roost  sanguine. 

I  ha^  recently  examined  the  report  cf  the 
Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal  to  the 
Supreme  Lodge  made  at  its  Louisville  con¬ 
vention  in  August  last,  and  from  that  report 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Domain  of  Kentucky 
ranks  seventh  of  all  the  fifty-four  Domains 
in  net  increase  of  membership  during  the  two 
years  1902  and  1903,  the  actual  net  gain  for 
these  years  in  Aentucky  being  2,041.  By  an¬ 
other  table  in  that  report  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  made  by  each  Domain,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Kentucky  ranks  fifth,  making  a 

~v‘«  in  tu'O  VOirs  ohnve  of  30.08  Tver 
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cent.  The  Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and 
Seal  makes  a  third  table,  which  is  prefaced 
by  this  language:  ‘‘The  numerical  gain  in 
the  larger  Grand  Domains  is  naturally  great¬ 
er  than  in  the  smaller  ones;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reverse  is  the  case  as  to  the 
percentage  of  gain.  Renee,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  actual  rank  of  each  Grand  Do¬ 
main  in  the  matter  of  increase  of  member¬ 
ship,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  both  the  numerical  gain  and  the  gain 
per  cent.  By  combining  the  two  tables  given 
above,  'and  taking  the  average,  we  find  the 
true  relative  rank  of  the  Grand  Domains  to 
be  as  follows:  ‘1  Kentucky.’  So  that  the 
true  relative  rank  of  Kentucky  tor  the  two 
years  1902  and  1903  was  first  of  all  the  54 
Grand  Domains. 

“Let  us  go  further  than  this,  for  the  fig¬ 
ures  above  given  would  include  only  two 
months  of  my  administration  as  Grand  Chan¬ 
cellor.  We  have  seen  that  the  actual  gain 
in  members  in  Kentucky  for  the  two  calen¬ 
dar  years  1902  and  1903  was  2,041.  An¬ 
other  table  has  been  compiled  by  the  Grand 
Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal,  J.  W.  Carter, 

showing  the  gain  made  in  Kentucky  for  the 
period  beginning  with  January  1,  1904,  and 
ending  with  July  1,  1904,  and  from  this  table 
it  appears  that  our  total  net  gain  for  that 
period  alone  was  1,520,  or  nearly  as  great  as 
for  the  four  previous  six  months  periods  com¬ 
bined.  This  phenomenal  gain  in  membership 
takes  Kentucky,  at  a  single  bound,  out  of  the 
baby  class  and  entitles  her  to  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  next  Supreme  Lodge  Conven¬ 
tion. 

“The  philosopher  may  philosophize;  the 
historian  may  compile;  the  legislator  may 
legislate;  the  orator  may  expatiate;  the  ju¬ 
rist  may  expound,  but  after  all  is  said  and 
dene,  there  can  be  no  higher  vindication  of 
the  enthusiasm,  the  zeal,  and  fidelity  of  your 
present  Grand  Lodge  officers  than  the  bare 
recital  of  that  record,  magnificent  in  its  con¬ 
ceptions,  comprehensive  in  its  results. 

“In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
the  membership  in  Kentucky,  thereby  occu¬ 
pying  almost  the  entire  time  of  the  Grand 
Chancellor  with  writing  letters  upon  every 
subject  ranging  from  how  to  collect  a  bad 


debt  from  a  brother  Knight,  on  down  the  line 
to  matters  of  domestic  infelicity;  granting 
dispensations,  and  passing  upon  by-laws  and 
amendments  to  same,  that  my  time  has  been 
so  completely  occupied  that  I  have  not  made 
as  many  official  visits  as  I  would  have  liked, 
yet  by  attending  every  district  convention, 
every  lodge  dedication,  and  almost  all  the 
annivr  .-sary  celebrations  held  in  the  Domain, 
where  I  delivered  public  addresses,  I  feel  that 
I  have  accomplished  a  better  work  than  could 
have  been  done  by  lodge  visitations.  In  that 
way  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  almost  the 
entire  active  membership  of  the  Domain.” 

In  concluding  his  report  he  says:  “There 
has  been  no  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  officers,  and  all  have  worked  well  to¬ 
gether  to  make  this  the  banner  year  of  Pyth- 
ianism  in  Kentucky.  As  a  proof  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  they  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the 
record.  Let  your  legislation  be  such  that  our 
Order  may  continue  above  the  clouds  of  dis¬ 
sension  and  strife,  on  lofty  and  tireless  wing. 

“  ‘Long  may  it  last  and  every  blast  defy, 

Till  time’s  last  uhirlicind  sweep  the  vault¬ 
ed  sky.’ 

“And  when  Pythianism  finally  disappears 
in  the  mists  of  countless  ages  yet  to  come, 
let  her  epitaph  be  the  following:  ‘When 
those  who  have  rivalled  her  greatness  shall 
have  shared  her  fate;  when  civilization  and 
knowledge  shall  have  fixed  their  abode  in  dis¬ 
tant  continents;  when  the  scepter  shall  have 
passed  away  from  England;  when  perhaps 
travelers  from  distant  regious  shall  in  vain 

labor  to  decipher  on  some  mouldering  pedes¬ 
tal  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief;  shall 
hear  savage  hymns  chanted  to  some  mis¬ 
shapen  idol,  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our 
proudest  temple;  and  shall  see  a  single  naked 
fisherman  wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the 
ten  thousand  masts;  her  influence  and  her 
glory  will  still  survive,  fresh  in  eternal  youth, 
exempt  from  mutability  and  decay,  immortal 
as  the  intellectual  and  moral  principles  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin  and  over 
which  they  exercised  their  control.” 

Brother  Covington’s  life  was  an  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark  of 
Phillips  Brooks  that  “Xo  man  has  come  to 
true  greatness  who  has  not  felt  in  some  de¬ 
gree  that  his  life  belongs  to  his  race,  and 
that  what  God  gives  him  He  gives  him  for 
mankind.” 

Brother  Covington  was  an  earnest  Pythian 
worker  and  loyal  devotee.  His  great  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Domain  of  Kentucky  in  the  Supreme 
Lodge.  Just  at  the  time  he  would  have 
doubtless  been  elected,  that  is,  at  the  Padu¬ 
cah  Grand  Lodge  meeting,  he  was  unable  to 
attend  the  convention  on  account  of  his  ill¬ 
ness.  It  was  then  realized  that  he  would 
never  again  be  able  to  be  up  and  at  his 
work.  Many  of  his  friends  were  very  anxious 
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to  support  “Joe,”  as  he  was  always  familiarly 
and  lovingly  called  by  his  host  of  friends. 
The  representatives  of  Persian  Lodge,  after 
consultation  with  some  of  his  friends,  de¬ 
cided,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  not 
to  allow  Joe’s  name  to  go  before  the  grand 
body.  We  have  often  felt  that  probably  this 
was  a  great  mistake,  that  we  should  have 
honored  our  most  brilliant  Past  Grand  Chan¬ 
cellor  with  the  office,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  qualify,  as  we  know,  besides  the  grati¬ 
fication  it  would  have  given  his  brother 
Knights,  it  would  have  been  a  serene  pleasure 
to  Brother  Covington  to  have  gone  forth  from 
the  terrestrial  lodge  as  a  Supreme  Repre¬ 
sentative-elect. 

“Come  old  age  in  thy  ripe  wisdom,  come 
manhood  in  thy  strength,  come  youth  in  thy 
prime,  come  woman  in  thy  purity,  come  child 
in  thy  spotless  innocence,”  come  ye  15,000 
Pythian  Knights  of  Kentucky,  and  go  with 
me  to  the  quiet  spot  in  beautiful  Fairview, 
and  join  me  in  dropping  a  tear  and  placing 
a  flower  upon  the  green  mound  beneath  which 
our  distinguished  brother  sleeps. 

Brother  Knights,  at  2:15  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  14,  1900,  one  year  from  the 
day  on  which  his  soul  sought  higher  realms 
and  his  spirit  was  wafted  to  the  greater  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  celestial  lodge  above,  wherever  we 
may  be,  let  us  for  the  moment  iay  aside  the 
task  in  hand  and  reflect  open  the  greatness 
and  virtues  of  our  departed  chieftain,  and  as 
we  do  so,  let  us  breathe  a  pi  aver  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Chancellor  of  the  universe  to  send  the 
Domain  of  Kentucky  and  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  another  “Joe”  Coving¬ 
ton.  J.  J.  H. 
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Joseph  G.  a  splendid 

citizen,  able  lawyer  and  former  City 
Attorney  <*f  this  city  passed  away  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  at  2: 15  o'clock. 

Out  of  respect  to  liis  memory,  ard 
recognizing  his  past  services  to  the 
city,  the  City  Hall  will  be  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  funeral  hour  from  3:15  to 
4:15  p.  m.  tlus  afternoon.  I  request 
all  the  business  houses  of  the  city  to 
likewise  close  during  said  hour. 

GEO.  T.  WILSON,  Mayor. 
May  15,  1908. 


OF  K.  OF  P'S.  THE  ATTKAC-' 
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1. 1 v.iisx ire,  Ky..  Aug.  i b. — (Spec¬ 
ial.)  -An  iinir.cit-sc  crowd  i-  here  •  .-! 
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dav  to  wifnes-  the  b'g  parade  <»f  L"  ::-l 
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form  Knight-.  At  tins  hour  2:30  o'¬ 
clock  the  parade  is  forming  and  it  .5 
estimated  there  v.di  be  at  least  15.- 
000  men  in  line  Every  avaiiab'e 
point  of  vantage  is  occupied  a. id  the 
sidewalks  are  impassable.  Business 
to-dey  has  been  at  a  standstill. 
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Tke  members  of  the  local  bar  met 
.jliis  morning  and  held  a  memorial 
service  in  honor  of  the  late  Joseph 
G.  Coviugton,  who  liati  been  a  proui- 
ii:cnt  and  active  memlier  of  the  bar 
for  a  number  of  years  before  his 
•death.  Different  lawyers  made  ad¬ 
ds  tsses  extolling  the  virtues  of  their 
deceased  personal  and  professional 
friend.  All  spoke  in  highest  terms 
of  Mr.  Covington  as  a  man,  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  as  a  citizen,  and  expressed  ; 
sincere  regret  over  his  uutimek 
death.  Those  who  spoke  were  C .1  .  j 
Mcfciiroy,  J.  C.  Sims,  T.  \Y  .  Thom-  1 
hs,  Judge  J .  M.  Basham,  Jas.  M.  j 
Sir.. incus,  By  nut  Kenfrew,  and  It.  C. 
P.  Thomas. 

Tin-  following  menu  rial  on  I  lie 

death  of  Mr.  Covington  was  UHani- 

» 

mo;;sly  adopted,  and  ordered  spread 


upon  the  records  of  the  court: 

Jowoph  (J.  C  .viiigfon.  a  member  o' 
the  Howling  Green  Bar,  died  at  bis 
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as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
attended  the  fuiierm  <•:  a  body,  ivs 
a  further  testimonial  to  his  worth  as 
a.  lawyer,  a  friend  and  a  man  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  following  memorial 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  t  hi 
court:  #  f 

Joseph  G.  Covington  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  Warren  county,  near  Howl 
ing  Green,  on  the  third  (3)  day  of 
June,  1SG4.  and  came  of  one  of  the 
county’s  oldest  and  most  respected 
families.  He  attended  the  common 
and  private  schools  until  lie  entered 
Ogden  College,  whore  he  completed 
the  course  and  graduated  in  1SS4  with 
ihe  degree  of  A.  B.  He  then  enter¬ 
ed.  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
lie  studied  law  under  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Prof.  Jno.  B.  Minor. 
Keliirning  to  Bowling  Green  in  188'.» 
he  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  became  a  member  of 
■this  bar,  of  which  ne  continued  one 
of  the  leading  and  active  spirits  un¬ 
til  stricken  with  fatal  disease  about 
tone  year  ago.  His  knowledge  of  tin 
Jaw  was  laid  on  broad  and  deep  foun- 
•dations.  Ilis  splendid  temperament 
and  equipoise  and  his  practical  com 
mon  sense  made  him  a  wise  and  sail 
counsellor.  Ifis  skill  as  a  debater 
and  talent  as  an  orator  made  him  an 
able  and  eloquent  advocate  in  the 
forum.  - 

Having  regard  atways  for  the 
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rlgbt>  of  others  and  courteous  always 
to  the  court  and  his  brother  lawyers, 
he  dispatched  his  busioess  and  cuam- 
pioued  the  cause  of  his  client  without 
friction-  He  was  a  foerr.au  without 
bitterness  and  a  friend  without  fawii- 


\>  g.  Hut  he  was  more  than  a  mere  j 
lawyer.  He  was  o  good  citir.eu  atm  J 
a  useful  man  in  the  community.  lie 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  and 
liomn-  wit  Is  --Treat  credit.  He  render¬ 
ed  faithful,  intelligent  public  sendee 
as  City  Attorney  <>f  Bowling  Green 
ft  r  four  years.  He  was  at  the  tune 
•  *l  hi-  death.,  and  lias  Ueen  lor  a  num- 
Iier  of  veers.  President  of  t!ie  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Ogden  College.  He 

was  a  director  of  and  attorney  for 

|t;je  Citizen’s  National  Bank  He 

1 

[was  a  vestryman  of  he?  cbureli-  ho 
j  had  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
f useful!  ess  in  s’evi — 5  os  1 

Ikm h  in  the  local  and  in  grand  lodges. 
Whatever  he  did,  he  did  well  ami  IiH 
iife  was  interwoven  with  the  work 
and  welfare  of  his  community.  As  a 
compare  >ri  he  h.-'d  few  superiors.  His 
quaint  and  daring  humor  delighted 
all  who  associated  with  him.  He  had 
a  rare  git!  of  saving  tranklv,  ami.  at 

V 

times  blunt iy,  the  imexpeeteo,  but  t 
amuse,  and  never  to  hurt,  lie  wa 
wiiim.il  malice  and  his  shafts  of  wi 
were  swift  and  forcible,  hut  were  not 


barind.  His  ridicule  of  the  shams, 
pretenses  and  strained  eonvcntionali- 
ties  of  life  were  always  enjoyed,  lie 
was  intellectually  and  morally  honest, 
and  lielieved  that  truth  was  the  eor- 
nerestoue  of  all  character. 

His  brother  lawyers  will  miss  him 
much  and  long,  and  the  Bowling 
Green  Bar  as  a  body  extends  to  hi 
g«K»d  mother,  his  devoted  wife,  hi 
two  young  sons  and  to  other  sorrow¬ 
ing  relatives  deep  aad  abiding  syin 
pa  thy. 


Respect fully  submitted^ 
CHARLES  BRAKE, 

J  AS.  C.  SIMS.  .  i 


TITOS.  VT.  THOM- AS, 
W.  B.  GAINES, 

Com  mi Hetr. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  RESPECT 
THE  BOWLING  GREEN  LODGE, 
NO.  7i5..  F.  &  A.  M. : 

Hear  Hrvt hers: — The  undersigned, 
your  commit  hafe  appointed  hy  our  wor¬ 
thy  Master  t*<  draft  resolutions  of 
respect,  concerning  the.  death  of  our 
brother,  Joseph  G.  Covington,  who 


p-.  mimed  Bowling  Green  Lodge  No. 
7.5.  F.  &  A.  M.  to  become  s  Mason 
«>i»  the  —  day  of  August.  IS’So.  was 
initiated  and  Entered  Apprentice  on 
the  27rii  day  of  Neptesalicr.  1  SS'h  and 
we-  mist'd  To  the  sublime  degret  i-r 
a  Master  Mason  nit  the-  2dr«l  day  ».£'■ 
April,  1SSS,  and  who  passed  awry  r»u 
th  •  14th  tb'.v  of  Mav,  lfmS.  do  hereby 
r  -  eoTf'-iiy  report  t lie  following  pr  - 
aif/dr-  and  resolutions,  lrelieviug  thd- 
we  are  wholly  incapable  iy.  laugua-*.- 


t«>  do  iu-tic  •  "to  ids  memory  ia  the}? 
short  space  herein : 
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flu*  T 'inverse . 

*2.  That  we  extend  to  t'*e  family, 
children.  I:i>  aged  nether.  and  rela- 
tiv«  s  i  f  « ’ r  deceased  brother  urn* 
itearMVlt  sympathy  and  i w.  and  «V. 
r p — t i; -  cimm.nd  them  ti*  the  ear* 
(<1  God  whom  W(  put  »»:IV  tri’.f!  S‘.ntT 
Who  a|,iju*  can  wipe  awry  the  grie? 
ami  -teai-s  in  loss  and  admini-ter  c<io- 
f.*rt  in  ■  his  time  o?  snrro-.v  and  l«e- 
vea  verne  nt . 

d.  That  these  recohtttoi;?  nt 
>  j v  t-.n!  t. ■  «i,  i  .1*-  re.  i. ’.’o  h  o  niiv 
lodge.  l!.  a-  ropy  of  the  ril’t  fur¬ 
nished  the  family  of  our  doeer*sed 
brother.  ■  copy  seni  to  the  Tiv-es- 
Journa!  a:  •]  the  Park  Citv  her  -  , 
if aspect f idly  sv.bmi t red. 

W.  W.  MANSFIELD. 

MAX  B.  NAHM, 

WM.  D.  M  ’ELROY. 

Committee. 


i*.  r 


EXERCISES  TO  TEE  PRESIDENT 
OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
OGDEN  COX’LEG-E. 


The  usual  work  of  the  day  was 

suspended  at  Ogden  College  to-day,  ; 

and  faeulty  and  students  joined  in- 

! stead  in  a  service  in  memory  of  Mr. 

I  .  ». 

I  Joseph  Covington,  an  alumnus  of  the.* 

t  -  1 

college,  and  the  president  of  the  .' 
Board  of  Trustees.  ■  1* 


After  the  usual  religions  exercises 
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noon . 


FiJ:\ZVi.\hSZlVlCZ> 


OVER  REMAINS  OF  LAT  JOS  G. 
COVINGTON  YESTERDAY 
LARGELY  ATTENDED. 


The  funeral  services  over  the  re¬ 
mains  or  tin*  late  Joseph  G.  Coving¬ 
ton  were  eoiniueted  from  Chris)  Epis¬ 
copal  church  yesterday  afternoon  at 
:> :3U  o'clock,  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Mar-  F- 
shall,  the  rector.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  iu  attendance,  many  lmiug  un¬ 
able  to  gain  admittance  to  the  church, 
i  lie  local  bar  held  a  meeting  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  and  the  members  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  in  a  body.  There 
v  a-  also  a  large  turn-out  of  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  Masons,  who  also  at¬ 
tended  in  a  body,  as  did  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Ogden  College.  After 
the  services  at  the  church  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Fairview  cemetery, 
where  the  services  were  turned  over 
by  Dr.  Marshall  to  the  Knights  <  ; 
Ptfluas  and  Masons.  The  Pythian 
service  was  in  charge  of  Prelate  J.  \ 
ft.  Denhardi .  and  the  Masonic  service  • 
was  condueted  by  Past  Grand  Master* 
F .  C.  Gerard,  whose  eulogy  on  the 
deceased  was  splendidly  conceived  and 
effectively  delivered,  being  highly 
complimented  by  all  who  heard  it. 

He  had  initiated  Mr.  Covington  into 
the  order,  installed  him  as  master  of 
the  local  lodge,  and  bad  been  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  in  Masonry  from  the  time  he 
joined  the  order. 

There  was  a  wealth  of  flora!  de¬ 
signs  at  the  grave,  the  gifts  of  appre¬ 
ciative  and  sorrowing  friends. 

The  pall-bearers  were:  —  Max  B- 
Nalim.  Robert  Rodes.  Jr.,  .Inn.  B. 
Bodes,  If.  \Y.  Covington.  Jno.  G. 
Cooke.  T.  li.  Beard.  Byron  Renfrew 
land  Dr.  F. .  T.  Barr. 
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THAT  “Death  seeks  a  shining  mark”  has  been  a  strangely  persistent 
impression  amongst  all  nations. 

Joseph  G.  Covington  was  verily  “a  shining  mark,”  a  strong  man  cut  off 
in  his  prime,  unfulfilled,  deprived  of  the  residue  of  his  years. 

He  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  bom  in  Bowling  Green.  It  was  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  day  for  that  city  when  the  papers  announced  his  death,  for  in  the  passing 
away  of  Mr.  Covington  the  city  lost  a  most  progressive  and  substantial  citizen. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  professional  and  business  life  of  the  city  and  a  man  of 
means  and  brains.  He  had  been  successful  as  a  lawyer,  but  no  less  successful 
as  a  business  man,  and  entered  actively  in  many  ways  into  Bowling  Green’s 
business  and  social  life.  It  was  his  splendid  business  qualifications  that  com¬ 
bined  to  make  him  the  careful,  painstaking,  able  lawyer  that  he  proved  himself 
to  be.  He  was  a  useful  man  to  the  city  and  county,  and  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  community  that  he  was  cut  off  just  in  the  prime  of  a  successful  and  useful 
life.  Brother  Covington  will  be  sadly  missed  in  many  ways. 

He  joined  the  local  lodge  A.  0.  U.  W.  in  1897  and  at  once  took  a  deep  in¬ 
terest.  After  passing  through  the  chairs,  he  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1902  and  was  placed  as  Chairman  on  Committee  on  Laws.  At  the  session  held 
in  1904  he  was  elected  the  Grand  Receiver,  holding  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


For  the  last  year  he  was  an  uncomplaining  invalid,  patient,  accurate,  firm¬ 
ly  pursuing  life’s  duties,  loving  to  his  own,  conscientious  in  his  duties  to  his 
State  and  country  as  he  saw'  their  greatest  need,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  good 
American  citizen. 

He  was  a  good  man,  a  good  husband  and  father  and  a  true  friend  and 
brother.  We  loved  him  with  a  brother’s  love;  he  was  a  noble  character;  for 
the  cause  of  the  order  he  put  forth  his  best  unselfish  efforts;  he  lived  for  those 
with  w’hom  he  was  associated. 

Receiver  Covington  is  no  more,  but  his  memory  will  live  as  a  bright  and 
shining  star  for  the  good  deeds  done  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
for  many  years  to  come.  His  whole  life  was  fragrant  with  deeds  of  love,  mer¬ 
cy  and  humanity,  while  his  great  heart  beat  for  all. 

Thus  ceased  a  life  ever  useful  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  his  fellowman. 


MARTIN  DEVRIES, 
J.  H.  HART. 

S.  E.  BOURLAND. 


Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  at  its  session, 


May  19,  1908. 


W.  P.  MARSH,  Grand  Master  Workman. 
JOHN  G.  WALKER,  Grand  Recorder. 


B  arajr'HW * ■)  vira ! '.-rorrr: agncggy  isa,™E77i'a>:,’igiy.:,^a,1.  .c  3— Rrrm^nr-rrrwrr^rrsmtm^' 
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m.  Pinmy -Go  vi n ctx> n  -  Si? 

5  MUSiCi^S, 

I  And  the  Power  of  Music. 


BV  ZITA  MOORE. 


J  K.\ ns i k  «>iv  i si.  ro.v . i 

Genius,  true,  heaven-born  genius, 
will  always  l»e  atorsliiiied;  ami  the  ge- 
uii»3  that  ores' es  music,  more  thau  auy 
other,  eomnmuih  the  enthusiastic  devo¬ 
tion  of  j(3  clients.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  “Musician  is  the  only  despot  (hat 
reigns  over  willing  captives.” 

How  natural  then  when  listening  to 
the  dulcet  strains  of  a  sweet-toned  lyre, 
or  the  o’c-r-masleriDg  spoil  of  violin, 
harp  or' piano,  to  revert  in  thought  to 
the  author  whose  harmony  has  enrapt¬ 
ured  our  ears.  Karth  seems  not  the 
proper  sphere  of  these  gifted  souls,  and, 
truly,  their  spirits  dwell  not  here.  The 
musician  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
where  this  cold,  unrelenting  world  can* 
uol  pencil  ate.  I.ike  a  radiant  star,  he 
dwclh:  .".pari,  and  his  lifi  is  perfect  con¬ 
cord.  An  atmosphere  of  sweet  Ur  ought, 
as  of  sweet  sound,  environs  him,  and 
like  tin'  fabled  magician,  his  is  the  hand 
that  evokes  til  will  the'  fairy  sprites 
of  pleasure  or  the  tierce  spirits  of  the 
storm.  Tired  of  the  days  monotony, 
he  sinks  to  rest  to  dream  of  music  and 
to  hear  the  angels’  serenades.  As  the 
brilliant  rays  of  Pinches  kiss  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  soft  zephyrs  fan  his 
cheeks,  he  awakens  from  a  refreshing 
slumber  and  his  first  thoughts  are  of 
8>unds  echoing,  i  k;  llutc-noles  fur 
away  in  the  hazy  distance.  He  goes 
about  his  daily  duties,  his  heart  keeping 
time  all  the  while  to  imaginary  music. 

Many  nations  have  contributed  to 
the  host  of  great  musicians,  hut  ihe 
pn!:;>  preeminently  to  Italy  and 

Germany,  iu  the  first,  curly  sacred 
associations  inspired  such  geniuses  as 
•Saint  Grigory,  the  monk  Guido,  who 
-Invented  the  gamut,  Rossini,  Lbzt, 
Palest  riua,  Mereadante,  Verdi,  Pag¬ 
anini,  and  Cherubini;  while  Germany 
proudly  ifoasts  of  her  Haydn,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Mendelsohn,  iluah  and  Ik-th- 
oveu:  ami  are  not  the  masterpieces  of 
these  as  grand,  jus  varied  as  the  immor¬ 
tal  paintings  of  Raphael,  Michael  Ail- : 
gelo,  or  Murillo,  or  the  epics  of  Homer,  ; 
Virgil,  Tasso  and  Milton?  ; 


p *  I rfi?P<?n;£ rn IWinist  j 
the  >y*iJil  1 1  •)**  ever  known.  He  was  a! 
•gift  from  “siiuoy  Italy,*1  f»ud  well  may 
slip  l>e  proud  to  hand  Ijis  name  down 
to  posterity.  Ifewfi-satimld  delicate 
child,  ami  when  young  showed  a  decid¬ 
ed  talent  for  music.  His  falhcY  was  his 
tutor,  and  a  merciless  one,  who  spared 
neither  the  rod  of  correction  nor  the 
spur  pf  emulation.  Ho  played  on  a 
violin  larger  <ban  airnscif.  ‘phis  instru¬ 
ment  had  live  strings,  hut  Pa  gnu  ini  pro¬ 
duced  the  mot  beautiful  music  on  one- 

Remcnui  is  a  celebrated  violinist  of 
our  tithe,  and  is  styled  “the  fagauiui 
of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Mc-aart  was  hos  u  a  genius  and  at  the 
age  of  six  years  charmed  by  his  musical 
skill  the  Kmjierer  Francis  I,  of  Austria, 
who  called  him  “the  little  sorcerer.” 
It  is  related  that  having  been  admitted 
to  the  papal  chapel,  the  music  of  which 
it  was  ex~um  moment  ion  to  carry  ofF, 
Mozart  haying  beard  the  “Miserere” 
twice,  reproduced  it  from  memory.  He 
went  to  the  Pope  and  told  him  that  he 
had  stolen  a  piece  of  music.  After  hav¬ 
ing  heard  his  story  the  Pope  replied— 
“Coin  peace;  you  have  comm  it  ted  no 
sin.  That  came  from  the  car  and  not 
from  the  hear f.” 

“The  Ihspno-n"  was  Mozart’s  final 
•effort.  On  his  dejith-bed  he  sang  its 
alto.  He  was.  buried  on  a  stormy, 
snowy  d.-iy  in  , Saint  Mark's  ground  at 

Viontyi  oynol  t Hrm*  Mnilf'S'f  nn 

• -  —  •  ‘  ^  -  'i-  - r. 

which  to  e'i'eel  a  monument,  but  it  could 
not  be  identified.  “O,  Mozart!  Immor¬ 
tal  Mozart!  How  many  and  what 
countless  images  of  a  brighter-  world, 
hast  thou  stamped  upon  odr  souls!” 

IJethoyeu  liVyd at flouL'^p  the Phiue, 
aiul  ‘  was  cyllyd  by  critics  ‘»a  cplossal 
geuiipj.”  He  iKTiifue  dear,  which  was 
to  him  the  moat  terrible'  afilieliou. 
Nine  great  symphonies  remain  as  the 
chief  monuments  of  this  celebrated 
author.  Vi’heu  his  fifth  symphony  was 
brought  ik  fore  the  public,  a  vast  audi¬ 
ence  rose  to  their  feet' shouting  plaudits. 
Pcthoveu,  who  hud  conducted  tire  piece 
himself,  did  not  turn  to  acknowledge 
the  applause,  and  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  took  hip.',  by  shoulder 

and  turned  his  urge  tluty  lie  might  see 
the  up-standing  grop  d,  and  the  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  The  audi¬ 
ence  then  remembered  that  the  artist 
who  had  so  charmed  their  cars  was 
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When  the  migration  started  to  newer  lands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  Century  Benja¬ 
min  Covington  and  his  family  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  go.  Other  Covingtons  moved  southward  and 
westward  and  settled  their  families  in  the  new 
frontiers.  In  fact,  some  came  to  Warren  County, 
Kentucky,  for  here  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  Bowling  Green  paper  just  before  the  Civil 
War  (1860): 

DIED 

nAt  his  residence  in  this  county  on  the 
second  day  of  Nov.  I860,  Capt.  Joseph 
Covington,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  CoviDgton  was  bom  in  Richmond 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  the  4th  day 
of  April,  1789,  Emigrating  to  this 
county  in  early  life,  he  exhibited  all 
the  energy  and  sagacity  of  that  vigor¬ 
ous  race  of  men  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity 
.  of  this  section  of  Kentucky. 

Intelligent,  enterprising,  generous, 
hospitable,  courteous  and  eminently 
social,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  num¬ 
erous  friends  and  neighbors,  among 
whom  he  held  the  influence  justly  due 
to  the  possessor  of  those  qualities. 

He  lived  as  a  man  neither  indifferent 
to  the  duties  of  this  life,  nor  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  high  responsibilities  of 
the  future .  He  died  in  communion  with 
the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  ■useful  and  zealous  member  for 

many  years . B 

**-*-a#a**-** 

RECORD  FROM  COTINGTON  F/IMLY  BIEIZ 


Joseph  Covington  -  Born  April  4,  1789  -  Died  Nov.  2,  1BAO 
Nancy  Covington  -  Eom  April  5,  1769  -  Died  July  16,  1661 


Julia  Ann  Covington  -  B.  Dec.  16,  1810  -  D.  Mar.  23,  .IK  o 
James  H.  Covington  -  B.  May  24,  1812  -  D.  Oct.  17,  1687 
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Zelinda  Covington  -  B.  May  25,  1814  -  D.  March  4,  1855 
Elizabeth  Covington  -  B.  April  9,  1816  -  D.  June  13,  1844 

Jane  Covington  -  B.  Oct.  20,  1817  -  D. - 

William  R.  Covington  -  B.  March  29,  1819  -  D.  — ■ — ,  1883 

Enoch  B.  Covington  -  B.  Feb,  20,  1821  -  D.  - 

Frances  M.  Covington  -  B.  Feb,  20,  1823  -  D.  Sept,  12,  1856 

Nancy  Covington  -  B.  June  29,  1828  -  D, - 

(This  is  an  exact  copy  of  record  in  Joseph  Covington's 
Family  Bible,  Nov.  19th,  1927.) 


MARRIAGES 


Julia  Ann  Covington  to 
Jane  Covington  to 
William  R.  Covington  to 
Enoch  B.  Covington  to 
Nancy  B.  Covington  to 
James  M.  Covington  to 
Margaret  A.  Covington  to 
Elizabeth  S.  Covington  to 


Joseph  Covington  above  was  the  'unborn 
child  mentioned  in  William  Covington's  will, dated 
March  7,  1789,  which  appears  on  page  Zi  •  He 
came  to  Kentucky  with  his  mother  when  he  was 
about  20  years  old,  settling  on  the  Russelvilie 
Pike,  seven  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green.  His 
grandson,  H.  H.  Hall,  of  Rockfield,  Kentucky, 
wrote  on  November  27,  1927; 


John  A.  Fraker 
J.  D.  Duncan 
Jane  Hall 
Margaret  Heal 
A.  Harrison 
Sidney  Kelly 
Slaughter  Hall 
Luther  Grider 


-  March  10,  1832 

-  June  10,  1841 

-  July  16,  1842 

-  April  10,  1842 

-  Feb.  17,  1848 

-  July  18,  1852 

-  March  7,  1856 

-  June  17,  1888 


"I  went  this  morning  on  a  hunt  for  Jos¬ 
eph  Covington's  Mother's  grave  and  was  success¬ 
ful.  This  morning  I  went  with  a  niece  of  mine 
and  her  father  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Willowby  to  the  farm  3  miles  from  me 
where  a  lady  directed  us  out  in  the  timber, 
where  we  found  the  grave.  Here  is  what  we  found, 
a  nice  hewn  slab  leaning  on  another  head  stone 
with  inscription:  'Here  lies  the  remains  of  Ra¬ 
chel  Covington,  wife  of  William  Covington,  De¬ 
ceased,  of  North  Carolina.  She  died  February 
4th,  1827  in  the  73rd  year.’  Also  a  nicely  hewn 
foot  stone  nearby  (with)  the  letters  R.C.  All 
letters  and  figures  perfectly  plain." 


Marcus  Euclid  Covington,  of  Avon  Park,  Florida,  a 
great  great  grandson  of  William  and  Rachel  Cov¬ 
ington,  brought  the  stone  to  Bowling  Green,  had 
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it  photographed,  and  it  is  now  in  the  old  cemetery 
in  Bowling  Green. 

Here  is  the  picture: 


History  of  Spokane  County,  Washington,  By 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  -  Published  by  H.  Lever, 
1900  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Covington  was  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  May  25th,  1825  .  He  grew’  tc  manhood  and 
received  his  education  in  that  State,  but  as  soon 
as  he  attained  his  majority  he  went  to  Illinois 
and  vras  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  and 
school  teaching,  for  six  or  seven  years.  He  then 
started  on  the  overland  trail  for  California  go¬ 
ing  by  ox  team  and  consuming  a  little  over  four 
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months  on  the  journey. 

He  located  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  and  remained  there  nine  years  engaged  in 
mining,  but  subsequently  went  to  Yolo  County, 
where  for  three  years  he  taught  school.  Ke  then 
followed  teaching  in  Sonoma  County  for  five  years, 
then  teaching  and  farming  in  Mendocino  County  for 
ten  years.  His  next  move  was  to  Walla  Walla, Wash- 
Ington,  from  which  city  he  moved  in  1879  to  Spo¬ 
kane  County  locating  on  a  farm  about  two  miles 
west  of  where  Fairfield  now  is.  He  homesteaded 
one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  excellent  land  and  en¬ 
gaged  In  general  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Mr.  Covington  ?/as  always  quite  a  leader 
among  his  fellowmen,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
political  matters  and  himself  holding  many  import¬ 
ant  offices.  He  was  chief  of  police  in  Orovllle, 
California,  and  served  as  justice  of  peace  there 
two  terms,  and  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
one  year.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  for  one  term.  He  was  married  In  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1850,  but  his  wife  died  two  years  later. 
In  1865  he  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Gen¬ 
try,  a  native  of  Missouri.  They  have  six  child¬ 
ren,  Leebeaure;  Robert  Monroe;  Patrick  Henry; 
Ada,  now  wife  of  Henry  Kuehne ;  John  0;  and  Elmer. 
Mr.  Covington  died  Feb.  19,  1900. 

Leebeaure  -  name  taken  from  Lee  and  Beauregard ; 
father  was  a  very  strong  Democrat  -  Born  May  8th, 
1866  -  Died  1900. 

Robt .  Monroe  -  Born  Oct.  1870  -  Died  Aug.  7,  1900. 
FatFTck  Henry  -  Born  Oct.  10,  1870  -  Died  Jan.  22, 
I30FT- “ — 

John  Oliver  -  Born  Jan.  12,  1874. 

Elmir"" Ray"'"' -  Born  Feb.  1881. 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  COVINGTON,  d.  April  13,  1789.  m. 
KacBel  TTlomair^  who  d TecT” near  Rockfield,  Kentucky 
on  January  14,  1827. 


PETER  B .  C OVIKG TON ,  son  of  William  Covington  and 
his  v/ife ,  Rachel*”  Thome  s ,  d.  1841  near  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  m.  Martha  (Patty)  Donohoe  or 
Burma  hoe  .  d.  1850. 
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WILLIAM  HARRISON  COVINGTON,  son  of  Peter  B.  Cov¬ 
ington^  of  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  b.  Nov.  25, 
1811;  m.  Mildred  H.  Spilman  January  15,  1834,  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  d.  October  1692  at  May- 
field,  Kentucky.  His  wife,  Mildred,  born  May  25, 
1810,  d.  December,  1896  at  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
They  had  seven  sons,  to-wit;  Dr.  James  Covington, 
Dr.  Thomas  Hughes  Covington,  Euclid  H.  Covington, 
Dr.  Gus  Covington,  French  and  Hardin  died  in  early 
manhood,  and  one  other. 


DR.  THOMAS  HUGHES  COVINGTON,  son  of  William  Kar- 
r i s orT Covington  a nd  his  wife,  Mildred  Spilman,  d. 
February  4,  1884.  His  first  wife  he  married  in 
1862,  her  name  being  Isora  Williams,  daughter  of 
Judge  Williams  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Kentucky. 
They  had  two  children,  who  both  died  in  infancy, 
and  she  followed  a  few  months  later.  He  then  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Frances  Woodard  nee.  Sarah  Woodson  on 
November  21,  1872  and  had  Issue  as  follows:  Thom¬ 
as  Woodson,  Marcus  Euclid  Covington  (b.  June  7, 
1875),  Mary  Ella,  William  Lyon,  Matthew  Leake, 
and  Virgie  Lee.  Marcus  E.  Covington,  the  writer, 
married  Mary  Edna  Covington  January  18,  1913.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Covington  of  Pensacola, 
Florida,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Terrell  Covington 
of  Rockingham,  N.C.,  a  son  of  Matthew  Covington, 
and  Matthew  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  who  was  a  son 
of  General  William  Covington. 


MARIAM  COVINGTON  BRADSHAW,  Provo,  Utah,  dau.  of 
John  Thomas  Covington,  S.  Aug.  7,  1840,  Sumer- 
ville,  Miss.,  m.  1883,  d.  June  13,  1908,  Torrey, 
Utah.  Son  of  Robert  Dockery  Covington,  b.  Aug. 
26,  1815,  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  d.  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Utah.  m.  Elizabeth  Ann  Thomas,  b. 
Apr.  7,  1820  Marlborough  County,  South  Carolina, 
d.  Doc.  1847,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Robert  D. 
Covington,  son  of  Thomas  B.  Covington  and  Hannah 
Dockery .  J ohn,  son  of  William  Covington  and  Nan¬ 
cy  Wall . 


FRANCIS  FREDERICK  COVINGTON, whose  father  was  Ben- 
yamln  Hamilton**  Covington  and  Mary  Ann  Harlee,  and 
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who  married  Susan  Leonora  Avcock  had  children 
Francis  Frederick,  b.  Dec.  1685,  m.  Flora  Mclver; 
Hallle  Covington;  Elizabeth  Fullwood,  who  married 
Da n i el  S c o  1 1  D  uB o  s  e  and  Henrietta  Ay cock  Coving¬ 
ton,  who  married  Daniel  Earl  ‘Towns end  . 


All  the  Covingtons  did  not  migrate  South 
and  West.  Thomas  Covington  was  at  least  one  ex¬ 
ception.  He  went  from  the  South,  probably  Somer¬ 
set  County,  Maryland  or  Essex  County,  Virginia,  to 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  in  1771  he  married 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Tribble  and  they 
had  the  following  children:  (1)  Isaac,  married  in 
1794,  Mary  Sampson  (2)  Jacob,  married  Patty  Hol¬ 
brook  and  removed  to  California,  (3)  Thomas,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1797,  Elizabeth  Hueston  and  had  five 
children  (4)  Sally,  married  first,  John  Edwards 
and  second,  Daniel  Doty  (5)  Triphena,  married 
Barnabas  Hedge  (6)  Betsey,  married  Fisher  Ames  of 
Massachusetts  (7)  Eleanor,  married  Samuel  Sherman 
(8)  Mary,  married  Benjamin  Dillard  (9)  Lucy,  was 
married  twice  (10)  Eunice  (11)  Nancy  (12)  Lydia 
and  (13)  Hannah. 

Thus,  in  the  book  "Epitaphs  from  Burial 
Hill"  -  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  Bradford  Kingman,  may 
be  found  the  following: 

Page  83  -  In  Memory  of  ELIZABETH  HUESTON  COVEN- 

TON,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Covent on 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died 
September  12th,  1799,  aged  I  year  and 
3  months  and  14  days . 

"The  infant  smiles  in  lisping 
speech 

And  in  the  grave  in  silence 
sleeps ." 

Page  106  -  In  memory  of  MRS.  SARAH  COVINGTON,  Con¬ 
sort  of  CAPT.  THOMAS  COVINGTON,  who 
died  October  19th,  1805,  aged  51  years. 

Page  147  -  In  memory  of  MRS.  MARY  COVINGTON,  Con¬ 
sort  of  THOMAS  COVINGTON,  died  May  25, 
1825  -  Aged  65  years. 

Page  149  -  "This  stone  is  erected  to  commemorate 
Capt.  Thomas  Covington,  who  died  Oct- 
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"obar  24,  1825  -  Aged  78  years." 


In  the  Court  House  records  of  Plymouth,  according 
to  William  T.  Davis,  In  "Ancient  Land  Marks  of 
Plymouth"  appear  the  following  items: 

Page  284  -  "The  easterly  part  was  sold  by  Mr. 

Jackson  In  1782  to  Thomas  Covington, 
who  sold  it  in  1790  to  Rowland  Cobb." 

Page  288  -  ’'Ansel  Faunae  built  a  bouse  on  the  lot 
and  sold  it  in  1787  to  Thomas  Coving¬ 
ton,  who  occupied  it  until  1797  when 
he  sold  it  to  Benj .  Rufus  Goddard." 


Page  242  -  "The  Covington  house  was  sold  by  Mrs. 

Spooner  in  1828  to  Jacob  Covington, 
who  occupied  It  until  he  built  house 
on  North  Street  now  occupied  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Morton." 

Page  276  -  "The  next,  two  lots  were  sold  by  Dr. 

Thacher  in  1794 'to  Nathaniel  Spooner, 
who  built  a  barn  on  the  lots  and  sold 
them  in  1828  to  Jacob  Covington,  who 
built  the  Finney  house  now  standing," 

"After  the  death  of  Mr.  Covington,  his 
heirs  sold  the  westerly  lot  with  the 
house  in  1852  to  Benjamin  C.  Finney. 
The  easterly  lot  was  sold  In  1846  by 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Covington." 

Page  277  -  "Daniel  Jackson  sold  it  in  1820  to  Ja¬ 
cob  Covington." 

Where  are  the  descendants  of  these  Massachusetts 
Covingtons?  Well,  here  is  the  account  of  one  of 
them  In  the  "History  of  the  Upper  Maumee  River 
Valiev"  (Allen  County  and  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana)  Brant  and  Fuller. 

Page  290  -  "THOMAS  COVINGTON,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Aboit  township,  was  born  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  County,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  IS, 
1836.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Me ha la 
(Holmes)  Covington,  were  both  natives 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  father 
folloY/ed  agriculture  successfully. 
His  death  (father)  occurred  May  17th, 
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”1880  and  bis  wife  (mother)  died  Feb. 
1,  1887.  Thomas  Covington  received  a 
good  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  state,  and  was  engaged 
in  work  upon  the  farm  of  his  parents 
until  he  was  21  years  of  age.  He  then 
began  farming  and  stock  raising  on 
his  own  land,  and  in  these  pursuits 
has  been  quite  successful.  He  was 
married  April  14th,  1859,  to  Adeline 
Burt,  and  they  have  four  children  - 
Elizabeth  D.,  Kate  M.,  Thomas  E.,  and 
Mary  L.  Mr.  Covington  is  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  his  party,  the  Re¬ 
publican;  and  being  an  active  and 
popular  citizen,  he  was  elected  Town¬ 
ship  Trustee  in  1886  and  in  1888  was 
given  the  compliment  of  re-election. 
He  is  a  faithful  and  discreet  public 
officer  .” 


WILSON  COVING- TON  -  (Memoirs  of  Northwest  Louisi¬ 
ana  -  So.  Hub".  Co.,  Nashville,  -  1890)  nhas  been 
a  resident  of  Bossier  Parish,  La.,  since  1841, 
and  his  example  of  industry  and  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  endeavor  to  succeed  in  life  is  well  worthy 
the  imitation  of  the  rising  generation.  _  He  was 
born  in  Tippah  County,  North  Carolina,  Mar.  29th. 
1831,  and  is  a  son  of  Miles  and  Margaret  (Weeks) 
Covington,  who  were  also  born  in  that  State  and 
came  to  Bossier  Parish  in  1841  both  locating  near 
Red  Land.  His  father  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  farmers  in  this  section, 
was  very  persevering  and  industrious  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  accumulated  an  abundant  share  of  this 
world f s  goods.  Although  at  first  a  Whig  in  poli¬ 
tics,  he  afterwards  became  a  Democrat  and  re¬ 
mained  as  such  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Wilson 
was  the  sixth  of  nine  children  born  to  his  par¬ 
ents.  Y/hen  21  years  of  age  he  began  farming  for 
himself  and  now  is  the  owner  of  a  good  farm  of 
380  acres.  In  March,  1862,  he  joined  the  3rd  La. 
Cavalry,  and  remained  with  same  until  the  close 
of  the  War,  participating  in  many  sharp  skirmishes. 
In  May,  1865,  he  left  the  command  at  Alexandria, 
La.,  came  heme  and  In  1870  opened  a  dry  goods 
store  at  Red  Land."  Later  he  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  farming. 
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EDMUND  COVINGTON,  born  in  1774,  died  March  27th, 
1852  and  his  grave  is  at  Calvin  Cemetery,  four 
miles  south  of  Grayvllle,  Ill.  His  children  by 
his  first  wife,  Polly,  were  Libby,  John,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Rebecca,  Nancy  and  Malinda .  Rebecca  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  Malinda  was  born  in  Illinois 
so  sometime  between  1810  and  1814  Edmund  and  Pol¬ 
ly  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois.  Edmund's 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Davis,  aau.  of  Richard 
Davis  and  Elizabeth  Bonham  of  Virginia.  Their 
children  were  Polly,  born  12/27/18;  Zibpha  (nick¬ 
name  for  Elizabeth),  born  12/30/19;  Angelena, 
born  8/21/1821;  and  Margaret  F.,  born  5/28/1825. 
From  old  family  Bible  of  Mary  Ainsworth,  "Green 
Haven’1  Darby,  Kansas. 


"MARCUS  EUCLID  COVINGTON,  a  native  of  Arkansas,  is 
mayor  of  Avon  Park’,’  Florida,  where  he  has  resided 
since  1926.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  mayor, 
Mr.  Covington  also  devotes  much  time  to  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  city's  beautification  program.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
a  Spanish-Amer lean  War  veteran,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  vestrymen.  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
(Episcopal).  Mr.  Covington's  work  has  stamped 
him  as  a  true  leader  in  civic  affairs.”  The  Tam¬ 
pa  Daily  Times,  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  1932. 


GE ORGE  BI SH OP  C 0 VI NG T ON ,  b.  Snow  Hill,  Worcester 
County,  Maryland,  June  28,  1868,  son  of  George 
and  Sally  Covington.  He  received  his  B .A .  from 
Princeton  in  1890  and  his  M.A.  in  1893.  Engaged 
in  law  practice  in  New  York  City.  Died  Feb.  15, 
1927.  Member  of  Bar  Association  of  the  City, 
County  and  State  of  New  York;  member  of  the 
Princeton  Club;  the  Nassau  Club  and  the  Church 
Club;  former  president  of  the  Maryland  Society  of 
New  York  and  a  member  of  the  Southern  Society; 
was  interested  in  the  7th  Regiment.  His  business 
interests  were  varied  and  he  held  directorships 
in  many  corporations. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Harry  F.  Covington, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  In  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Mrs.  Covington  has  established  at  Frincetonan 
annual  prize  of  $200.00  to  be  known  as  the "George 
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B.  Covington  Prize  in  Mathematics”.  Both  parents 
of  Mr.  Covington  were  direct  descendants  of  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  who  located  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  17th  Century.  -  From 
Encyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 


CHARLES  COLEMAN  COVINGTON,  philanthropist,  capi¬ 
talist.  b.  July  3 ,  1857  in  Rockingham,  Richmond 
County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of  Edwin  Poythress 
and  Louisa  (Coleman)  Covington,  and  a  member  of 
an  old  and  honored  family  of  the  southland .  Grad¬ 
uated  from  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1878, 
and  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  Wilmington,  though 
later  he  embarked  in  the  wholesale  and  importing 
molasses  business  under  the  name  of  The  C .C .  Cov¬ 
ington  Company.  He  sold  out  in  1919  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Molasses  Company  of  New  York  City.  Was  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club;  president  of  the  Alum¬ 
nae  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dialectic  Society;  member  of  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church;  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  having  been  entitled  to  member¬ 
ship  in  this  body  by  his  lineage  on  both  sides  of 
his  family;  held  memberships  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Carolina  Yacht  Club, 
Cape  Fear  Country  Club.  He  was  a  talented  and 
gifted  speaker  and  through  his  efforts  he  made 
Wilmington  the  leading  molasses  port  of  the  south 
Atlantic.  He  died  June  14,  1923.  **  Encyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography  -  p.  118  -  Vol .  XLII. 


WILLIAM  E.  COVINGTON,  member  of  an  old  and  prom- 
Inerit  mercantile  firm  of  Paducah.  His  grandpar¬ 
ents  were  William  H.  and  Mildred  Hughes  (Spilman) 
Covington.  William  H.  was  the  son  of  Peter  B. 
Covington  of  Warren  County,  Kentucky,  who  was 
born  in  Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina.  His 
brothers  were  G.  C.  Covington  and  C.  C .  Covington 
all  of  Paducah,  Kentucky.  -  Encyclopaedia  of  Am¬ 
erican  Biography  -  p.  127  -  Vol.  XXXV. 
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i 


WAS  PLANTATION  RESIDENCE  OF  CENTRAL  COVINGTON 

*  *  *  * 

Of  The  Oh!  ami  Interesting  Homes  In  This  Section 

l 

tBy  Edith  Wyatt  M©or?> 
f.  The  anci-.i.'  slum  boring  village  of 
•  Washington,  once  the  bustling  esprit 
of  Mississippi  Terri  lory,  hi  ids  almost 
;  as  many  sc-crels.  and  his  .-,  ncnl  lar.d- 


ar.  Natchez.  Behind  its  given 
^  hedges  are  several  narrow,  mysterious 
>  roads  that  lead  to  bom^s  founded  in 
'f  the  dim  yest-vyear  by  r  :n  who  t  ok 
,  pail  in  nrtfonal  affairs. 

V  One  of  ii.=»  nvjst  delightful  surprises 
tin  ‘this  \  ic:  ;ty  Proyr.r.uj:;.- .  -e 
pearly  residence  of  Brig.  General  Leon¬ 
ard  Covin-  on.  who  was  sent  from 
Maryland  in  1310  to  take  command  of 
Fort  Dc.irL  .ra  the  military  canv.i- 
fjr.cnt  of  Mississippi  Territory,  which 
Hcoijrfcd  i  ic  s  te  now  know  n  as  r  c  g  • 
j  Field.  At-  the  nanva  rnplks.  Prc,-  i- 
n*ty  lay  near  this  fort  and  he.  ,  the 
General  placed  his  grow  ins  family  »d 
order  that  he  "might  enjoy  their  so- 
icicly.' 

•  -  This  pi:  cr  Is  between  Washington 
<>■  u  .7:  •  r  :  ij  ?v  ■  a  :••/  a  ,  ;- 

Ivate  road  branching  off  on  the  right 
of  Highway  f>i. 

*£  The  house,  which  >s  surrounSed  b>  , 
fa  neatly  fenced  yard,  is  well  preserved. ; 
but  a '  very  on*: sent  two-sto-y  :VameJ 
.building  containing  eight  rooms.  A 
■wide  flight  of  steps  ascend  to  2  pol¬ 
itico  of  early  type  and  a  generous- size  d  • 
doo r  has  the  conventional  side-lights! 
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this  hail  ivA  ;  ivo  sections. 

'Yith  si  1. 1  ted  ba  usti  ades 
rises  to  the  second  floor. 

On  the  -left  is  a  large,  old-fashioned 


(Photo  by  Norman) 


wilh  »  Wansutor  li*ht  overbW  )  ^  :  2!^^ 

v.  hi»:li  s.-nulales 


far.tail  i:.  patten. .4  *****  sh-:  oi'e  >-<  wafted  b;lck  *"  *e 


W  lintel  r-1  ,.>**  are  daintily  r  nj- 1  «***  *•  ho^nls  and  pantotetaes.  M 
Wved.  nut  ir.  the  heavy,  eiaborat-  ■  toe  wtertT  aught  g.ve  a«*t«.t.c 
manner  so  much  ir.  v  yuc  in  a  later;  “«*n«  to  such  a  story  as  1  nomas 
period,  kat  in  a  delicate  tracery  .r  .l  :r“&}  *?>«?  ><  >he  °W  KoV'n 

pattern,  that  rev,oir«5  infinite  pains'  Jhere  are  icrmshtn,*  m  rosewood,  a 
^Kie  K. — -  .  i  m  •  t-  -  *  -  *  .  dainty  moi'xl^.n  and  wax  t  ow- 


A  stairway  largest  one  of  different  design.  A 
grace  i j  1 : v  stor>-  connected  with  it  runs  like  this: 

;  A  tornado  struck  Washington  and  de- 
str-*.y«j  the  home  of  n  close  friend  and 
or- n  lex >king  over  the  debris,  this 
:  lovely  vase  v/?.s  found  thrown  clear 


dainty 

ers  so  true  to  life  -  that  they  seem  to 
hold  a  subtle  fragrance.  Ibc  v.ood- 
v.orlz  is  carved  in  the  same  simple 
frieze  seen  elsewhere  or.d  ti  e  large 
mantel  ic  a  mnrvcl  of  art  .  v.ith’  intri¬ 
cate  carvings.  On  each  side  of  it  are 
eaJ_jv  •  niches  hcddjjig  rc:;.  ova  hie  wooden  urns. 

’  In  these  niches  flowers  may  be  placed 


This  old  home  is  r.  *t  a  mansion,  but 
is  pure  American,  being  erected  oi 
local  pi'odufLS  and  fastened  with  huge, 

Square-headed  r.cils,  each  of  which  was 
laboriously  hammered  out  by  some 
parent  smith  of  long  ago.  The  blinds  ! 
are  very  heavy  and  like-  the  d«xv'S,  { 
show  the  expertness  of  cur 

Craftsmen.  It  antedates  by  many  years  ,  , _ _  _ 

Ike  erection  at  the  more  elaborate  f^T  -oun»^  O..  *e  n^n- 

to>ansions  'C1  ,cSL5  trues  um-!;xc  vases  trimmed 


-  A  wide  and  lefty  hallway  extends 
through  the  bu-Iding  and  overhead  a 

^and-carved  beam  seemingly  divides 


with  gold  leaf.  Ench  contains  a  large , 
cluster  of  hr  •iliantly -colored  wax  Cow¬ 
ers  and  is  protected  by  a  glass  case.  All 
three  vases  i.eem  to  match,  but  close 

inspection  jsroves  the  central  and  the 


of  the  wreckage  and  unharmed, 
though  the  flowers  it  held  and 
globe  that  cr.ce  rested  over  it 
destroyed.  It  was  later  bought  from 
the  unhappy  owner  and  kept  as  a 
memento. 

There  is  a  set  of  exquisitely  carved 
rosev  ood.  upholstered  in  figured  crim- 
sj  n  brocade,  the  snfa  is  particularly 
lively,  the  bac_.  of  which  rs  shaped 
like  twin  clta  .-backs  and  braced  in 
the  rmddle  wi’h  d  beautiful  piece  of 
grille  work.  A  small  Duncan  Phyfe 
oS'omcn,  3  large.*  round  table  with  a 
pedestal  base  arid  a  set  of  small  rose¬ 
wood  chairs  upholstered  >.n  the  formal 
black  horsehair  of  the  forties  hold 
prominent  places,  while  between  the 
front  windows  a  large  mirror  in  a 
heavy  gilt,  frame  .is  braced  a 


si  i'nwtjA  s»o>;j 
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F  Bronze  holders.  '  Beneath-  this  fnlrroiF 
is  a  fold-top  card  table  with  o  satiny; 
\  surface.  It  holds  another  glass  case 
under  which  is  a  bowl  cf  wax  fruit 
j  In  a  corner  a  quaintly  beautiful  what- 
.  not  holds  numerous  -keepsakes  and 
l  lovely  vases,  but  the  eye  is  inimcdi-  ■ 
\  ately  arrested  by  another  fruit  piece 
:  which  contains  a  slice  of  watermelon! 
;  sc  amazingly  real -looking  that  one  I 
.^wonders  at  the  perfection  reached  in 
.  such  an  art.  All  of  this  exquisite  work  ; 
'  was  molded  from  real  life  bv  Mrs. ! 

•  Branch,  the  grandmother  of  the! 

•  late  owner  of  the  home.  In  those  days 
;  wax  was  purchased  Ln  crude  form  and 
j.  had  to  be  tinted  and  rolled  out  in  thin 
f  sheets  before  being  moulded  into  ob- 

-  jects.  All  of  this'  required  the  utmost 
patience  and  genuine  artistic  ability. 

i i  The  fad  was  at  its  height  just  prior  to! 

•  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  when 
'  the  Union  soldiers  destroyed  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Propinquity.  Mrs.  Branch  was 

,  often  heard  to  express  her  joy  at  hav¬ 
ing  wax  flowers,  since  there  were  no 
J  others  left  her. 

At  the  windows  in  this  old  parlor 
liang  the  original  hand-painted  shades 
.  of  ante-bellum,  days,  and  the  walls  are 
t  covered  with  a  heavy  old  brocade.  An 
;.  old  bronze  lard  oil  lamp,  with  a  crystal 
glob.-',  a  large  squire  piar.o  and  a  r*ch 
f  red  velvet  carpet  of  an  antiquated  de- 
t  sign  complete  the  furnishings. 

Behind  this  room  is  a  bed  chamber  ' 
.  such  as  Jane  Eyre  probably  used.' 
There  is  a  handsome  four-poster,  carv¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  cantaloupe  design  and 
:  canopy  overhead  is  lined  with  the 

original  tapestry.  Huge  square  pillows 
<  and  a  *  fat  feather  bed-’  acids  the  last 
inviting  touch  to  this  colonial  bed. 
Beside  it  stands  a  graceful  little  pe- 
<Ldestal  bed  table  and  nearby  is  a  capa¬ 
cious  rosewood  rocker  upholstered  in 
gay  chintz.  A  chest  of  drawers  sur- 
■  mounted  by  a  tilt  mirror,  an  adjust-: 
able  chair  and  a  fold-top  tabic  are  seen 

-  in  this  room. 

t  Upstairs  the  bed  rooms  are  ell  fur- ^ 

"nished  in  ante-bellum  style,  several 
of  the  beds  being" of  the  graceful  spool 
pattern.  Quaint  bureaus,  huge  armoires 
and  old  prints  take  one  back -to  the 
Jong  ago. 

|  The  china  of  the  establishment  is 
magnificent  and  Jacks  only  one  piece 
©f  being  complete.  Like  all  the  early 
china  seen  in  Natchez,  it  was  ordered, 
from  abroad  and  consisted  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pieces.  The  pattern  is  dainty, 
with  each  dish  decorated  in  a  floral 
motif  of  blending  pastel  tints.  No  two 
designs,  however,  are  exactly  alike, 
though  the  colors  harmonize.  The  lat¬ 
tice-work  fruit  baskets  are  especially 
lovely. 

Back  of  the  “big  house”  stood  an  old- 
time  plantation  kitchen,  such  as  poets 
and  writers  have  made  famous  in  song 


'and  Stbry.  The'kitchfeii  i6ras  connected' 
with  the  main  building  by  a  brick 
pavement. 

Still  further  back  of  the  grounds  Is' 
the  family  burying  ground,  bordered 
with  ancient  box-wood,  where  the  for- , 
bears  of- the  Miller  family  sleep.  i 

No  one  knows  the  exact  age  of  Pro- 1 
pinquity,  but  judging  from  the  deed] 
to  Gen.  Covington  in  1811,  a  house.] 
stood  here  at  the  time  of  bis  coming.; 
He  brought  a  retinue  with.- hint,  and 
bad  sent  thirty-one  negro  slaves  ahead 
in  order  to  make  tilings  ready,  so  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  Covingtons  moved 
in  upon  their  arrival.  A  short  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his,  written  to  Daniel 
Rawlings  in  October,  1809,  tells  of  his 
arrangements  for  the  long  journey 
from  Handcock  Town.  Md.  It  seems 
that  he  had  previously  written  his 
.  brother,  Alexander  Covington,  appriz¬ 
ing  him  of  his  departure,  but  enroute 
;he  writes  Dr.  Rawlings,  because  mail 
service  was  most  uncertain  in  tnose 
days.  He  wittily  describes  his  outfit 
as:  “Our  party  will  consist  of  Mr.  W. 
and  family,  including  five  or  six  ne¬ 
groes:  your  brother,  Thomas  (Raw¬ 
lings'  ;  James  Magruder,  Sammy  Sas- 
scer  (my  man  Friday);  wife,  five  chil¬ 
dren,  five  servants  and  self,  with  the 
damdest  cavalcade  that  ever  -  a  man 
was  burdened  with;  not  less  than 
seven  horses  compose  my  Troop;  they 
convey  closed  carriage.  (Jersey 

Stage);  a  gig  and  a  horse  cart,  so  that 
my  family  are  transported  with  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience,  though  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense.”  He  adds.  ‘'Please 
say  to  my  brother  all  that  is  herein 
contained,  that  he  may  be  fully  ap¬ 
prized  of  my  movements.  That  he 
will  have  arranged  for  my  advantage 
and  convenience,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow,  I  am  entirely  con¬ 
fident.”  He  also  alludes  to  world  pol¬ 
itics  in  the  last  paragraph;  ‘‘The  de¬ 
feat  of  Bonaparte  has  been  considered 
as  favorable  to  an  accommodation  of 
our  differences  with  England,  but 
when  or  how  the  world’s  bustle  will 
end,  God  only  can  know."  His  brother 
was  to  rent,  lease  or  buy  a  house. for 
him  in  order  that  they  might  find  a 
home  on  arrival.  Propinquity  was 
purchased  soon  afterward. 

Indians  were  very  troublesome  at 
Ihe  time  the  Covingtons  arrived  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  there  was  trouble  with 
the  Spanish  all  along  the  parallel  31. 
Tlie  only  safeguard  the  residents  of 
Propinquity  had  was  their  proximity  to 
Fort  Dearborn.  Gen.  Covington  was 
ta  seasoned  Indian  fighter  who  had 
served  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne, 
and  'had  won  honor  and  promotion 
through  his  gallant  fighting  at  the  Eat- 
tle  of  Fallen  Timbers  in  17S4.  It  was 
here  he  used  his  “Potters  Sabre”  with 
such  telling  force  that  he  avenged  bis 
[commander's  death.  He  was  a  popu- 
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lnr  hero  of  hi'  age."  and  that  he  wS 
honored  and  revered  by  his  fellow 
citizens  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  towns  and  counties  named  for  him, 
the  city  of  Covington,  Ky.,  being  the 
i largest  and  most  important  perhaps 
that  bears  his  name. 

Mrs.  Covington  was  Miss  Rebecca- 
Mackall,  his  cousin.  Kis  first  wife 
died. soon  after  marriage,  leaving  him 
childless.  By  •  the  second  marriage 
there  were  several  childrep. 

Gen.  Covington's  stay  at  Washing¬ 
ton  was  destined  to  be  brief,  as  he 
was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge,  L-a.,  to  take 
possession  of  that  fort  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  -  From  there  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  ton  Stoddard,  at  Mobile, 
making  the  trip  by  land.  Covington. - 
La.,  is  named  for  him  and  the  roadway 
cut  out  of  the  primeval  forest  by  his 
troops  is  still  called  “military  road." 
When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  Gen. 
Covington  was  ordered  to  the  Great 
Lakes  district  and  was  soon  after  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  engagement  at  “Chrysler's 
Field,"  Snckett’s  Harbor.  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio,  on  Nov.  1C.  1813.  That  his  death 
was  a  needless  sacrifice  resulting  from 
the  bungling  of  plans  by  others,  in  no 
wise  lightened  the  blow  that  his  fall 
must  have  been  to  a  devoted  family. 
The  official  report  of  his  death,  made 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  in  part 
as  follows:  “It  is  due  his  rank,  his 
worth  and  his  services  that'  I  should 


make  particular  mention  of  Brigadier 
General  Covington,  who  •  received  a 
mortal  wound  through  the  body  while 
animating  his  men  and  leading  them  to 
the  charge.  He  tell  where  he  fought, 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  and  survived 
but  two  days." 

He  was  buried  far  away  from  home 
and  friends,  although  given  every 
honor  his  rank  and  spotless  record  de¬ 
manded.  There  was  a  procession  and 
the  customary  firing  of  guns,  hut  to  the 
wife  in  far  Mississippi  Territory  this 
must  have  brought  scant  comfort.  She 
is  buried  in  Mississippi,  as  an  old  deed 
speaks  of  her'  grave  in  1828  as  being  on 
land  deeded  by  Levin  Covington  to  J. 
W.  Monette  “containing  9G  acres  and 
beginning  at  a  hickory  post-  on  the 
road  leading  from  Natchez  to  Nashville 
(the  Natchez  Trace),  reserving  and 
embracing  a  square  of  ten  feet  of 
ground  in  the  garden  attached  to  said 
premises  to  embrace  the  spot  in  which 
;  the  late  Mrs.  Rebecca  Covington  in 
interred." 

.  The  name  of  this  branch  of  Coving¬ 
ton's  has  ■  become  extinct  in  Missis- 
:  sippi,  although  there  were  three  sens 
[and  three  daughters  born  to  the  Cov- 
.  ingtons.  From  Rebecca  Covington, 
•  daughter  of  General  .and  Mrs.  Coy- 


rmgton),  who  married  B.  L.  C.' Wades,- 
-the  noted  geologist,  descended  many 
of  our  fu-st  families,  some  of  whom  are 
now  so  scattered  that  a  full  list  of  all 
those  who  carry  in  their  veins  the 
Covington  blood  cannot  be  ascertained. 

From  the  Covingtons,  Propinquity  - 
.bassed  through  the  hands  of  many  ' 
leading  men  of  the  Territory  and  rec¬ 
ords  state- that  Propinquity  occupies  ■ 
•a  portion  of  two  tracts  of  land,  one  of 
which  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  to  William  Balk,  or  Bealk. 

y'”Ciaibome  tells  us  that  in  1797  a 
committee  met  in  the  home  of  Balk 
.to  memorialize  the  governor  for  a 
-xight  to  choose  their  officials.  This 
•was  the  first  move  toward  self-gov¬ 
ernment  recorded  in  our  history.  Later 
the  house  was  purchased  by. Beverly 
R.  Grayson  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  about 
•18C8  or  18C9.  They  may  have  erected 
|he  present  residence,  since  they  were 
people  of  culture  and  means,  especially 
as  it  took  years  to  erc-ct  a  home,  built 
as  it  was  of  raw  materials.  There  were 
no  sawmills  and  all  timber  was  labo¬ 
riously  hacked  out  and  whip-sawed. 

An  early  deed  says  it  was  sold  “by 
said  Grayson  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  to 
Leonard  Covington  (since  deceased, 
intestate!  by  deed  dated  the  2  of  March 
loll/’  The  Covington  heirs.  Levin  and 
Benjamin  and  Edward  H..  by  separate 
deeds,  dated  1828  and  1830,  sold  it  to 
Dr.  John  W.  Monette,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Robert  Dunbar,  a  member  of 
another  illustrious  Mississippi  family'. 
From  Robert  Dunbar  and  his  wife, 
.Sarah,  it  -was  deeded  to  Dr.  John 
IB  ranch  “a  doctor  of  medicine,"  and 
Rebecca,  his  wife,  in  January  26.  1832. 
Since  that  time.  Propinquity  has  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  descendants  cf 
the  Branch  family. 
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W  ickliffe  Cooper  Covington 
Wife  of  Major  Robert  Wells  Covington  -  Mother  of 
Euclid,  Margaret,  Wickliffe  and  Robert  Wells,  Jr. 
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Outside  of  immediate  relatives  it  has  not 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  many  individuals 
bearing  the  Covington  name,  although  1  have,  had 
several  quite  startling  experiences. 

Once,  while  serving  on  the  jury  in  Chica¬ 
go,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  bailiff  called  a 
number  of  jurymen  from  the  ’’bull  pen”  to  go  down 
to  a  certain  court  room  where  a  case  was  about  to 
commence  trial.  The  name  ’’Covington"  was  shouted 
out  so  1  jumped  up  and  joined  the  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  men  going  to  the  court  room.  After  we 
reached  the  court  room  roll  call  was  again  sound¬ 
ed  to  see  that  none  had  been  lost  or  strayed  away. 
When  "Covington"  ; was  called,  before  1  had  a  chance 
to  answer,  a  big,  black  man  shouted  "Heah,  sah " 
1  quickly  ducked  out  and  went  back  to  the  “bull 
pen",  just  a  little  chagrined. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1955  my  wife  ac¬ 

companied  me  on  a  business  trip  one  .  week-end  to 
Portland  9  Oregon  ,  ‘  where  I  was  in  charge  ox  a  sub¬ 
branch  out  of  Seattle  »  On  the  drive  down  from 

Seattle  she  remarked  'that  the  only  person  coming  from 

Portland  that  she  had  ever  met  was  a  girl  named  Menafee 
she  had  known  at  Miss  Hall's  School  but  since  Miss 
Menafee  had  long  since  been  married  she  had  no  idea 
what  was  her  new  name. 

However,  we  had  been  Invited  to  dinner 
Saturday  night  by  friends  who  had  moved  to  Port¬ 
land  from  Ohio* 

When  I  returned  to  the  Multnomah  Hotel 
after  completing  my  work  Saturday  afternoon  I 
found  a  telephone  message  which  read:  "Mr.  Cov¬ 
ington  call  Mr.  Menafee,  Number  1' said 

to  my  wife  that  the  message  must  be  for  her  as  I 
knew  no  Menafee.  She  insisted  it  was  for  me  as 
It  said  Mister  Covington,  so  1  called  the  number, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Racquet  Club,  and  asked  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Menafee.  Here  is  the  way  the  conver¬ 
sation  went : 

"Hello,  Mr.  Menafee,  this  is  Mr.  Covington." 

"Why,  hello  fCovy‘,  when  did  you  come  to  town", 
answered  the  voice  with  great  warmth  and  enthus¬ 
iasm  . 
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Gosh,  who  could  this  be,  I  thought--!  have  been 
called  'Covy'  before  but  by  no  one  out  here  that 
just  now  I  remember.  I  must  not  be  rude  because 
he  might  be  a  big  customer.  I  must  stall  for 
time  and  maybe  I  will  diplomatically  learn  who 
he  is.  These  thoughts  raced  through  my  mind 
because  obviously  the  other  party  was  serious 
and  not  playing  a  joke. 

"Oh,  I  just  came  in  late  Friday  afternoon  from 
Seattle,  where  I  live  now." 

"Well,  I'll  come  right  down  to  the  hotel  and  take 
you  out  to  the  Club  for  lunch.” 

"Oh,  I  have  Betty  with  me--you  know,  Mrs.  Coving¬ 
ton.  I  am  married  now.” 

■*  •  ; 

"Fine,  bring  her  along",  answered  Mr.  Menaf ee . 

"V/e've  just  had  lunch  and  I’m  afraid  we  couldn't 
eat  anything  more." 

Golly,  no  clew  yet,  I  thought  frantically. 

"I'm  going  out  riding  this  afternoon  and  I'll 
come  down  about  five  and  pick  you  both  up  and 
take  you  out  to  the  Club  for  cocktails",  said 
the  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line . 

"That's  awfully  nice  of  you,  but  we  are  going  out 
to  dinner  tonight  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  rush 
us  too  much."  This  has  gone  far  enough,  I 
thought,  I've  got  to  jump  off  the  deep  end,  so 
here  goes:  "Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right 

Covington",  I  asked. 

"You're  Bill  Covington,  aren't  you",  he  replied. 
"Yes",  I  said  feebly.  • 

"And  you  went  to  Princeton,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  I  went  to  Cornell",  I  said,  with  inward  glee 
glad  to  be  rid  of  this  pretense. 

" Oh- -we 11 ,  good-bye ." 

Y/e  later  learned  that  our  host  for  the 
evening  had  been  responsible  as  he  had  casually 
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mentioned  to  a  group,  which  included  Mr.  Menafee, 
that  Bill  and  Betty  Covington  from  Seattle  were 
coming  to  his  house  for  dinner  that  night  and  Mr. 
Menafee  then  asked  if  this  Bill  Covington  had  or¬ 
iginally  come  from  the  South,  and  when  told  that 
he  had,  thought,  of  course,  that  he  was  the  one 
that  had  teen  his  college  friend. 

You  will  meet  other  Covingtons  and,  no 
doubt  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  jot  down 
their  names,  and  perhaps  their  connections  to 
some  of  the  lines  mentioned  in  this  book.  Blank 
pages  are  being  provided  for  you  to  write  this 
information  down  so  that  in  time  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Covington  family  in  America  might 
be  compiled  . 


Finis . 
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FIRST  OF  THESE  WA9  THE  “COVINGTON 
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WORKS  CONSULTED 


In  gathering  the  information, 
ing  books  were  consulted: 


the  follow- 


2,  p.  168, 

425  (1912) 
p.  168-169, 


"If  You  Don't  Weaken" 


“Sketches  of  North  Carolina  -  Rev.  William  Henry 

Foote . 

“Tales  of  Old  Maryland"-  J.H.K.  Shannahan  -  pp . 

50-60  -  (c .  1907) . 

"Side-Lights  on  Maryland  History'1-  Mrs.  Hester 
Dorsey  Richardson  -  1913  -  Vol . 

310  . 

Maryland  Historical  Magazine  -  V.  7,  p. 

V.  17,  p.  25,  26  (1922)  V.  26, 

170  (1931)  V.  33,  p.  168  (1938) 
Encyclopaedia  Brittanica . 

Who's  Who  in  America  -  Vol.  18. 

Who's  Who  in  England  -  1897  -  1916  -  1934. 
'npitaphs  '  fr om  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth,  Mas sachuse  tts‘,' 
Bradf  ord  Kingman  . 

,  The  Autobiography  of  Oscar 
Ameringer  -  p.  209  -  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1940. 
"Pioneers  of  Massachusetts"  -  Charles  Henry  Pope. 
‘‘Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony"  -  T.  F. 

Waters . 

‘‘Daniel  Boone'1-  John  Bakeless. 

‘‘Historical  Sketch  of  Richmond  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina’*-  Paul  C.  Whitlock. 

United  States  Census  -  1790. 

North  and  South  Carolina  Marriage  Records,  from 
Colonial  Days  to  Civil  War  -  William  M. 
Clemens ,  1927 . 

Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills  -  Jane  Baldwin. 

‘‘Col .  Daniel  Boone,  The  First  White  Man  of  the 
West'1-  Timothy  Flint,  1858. 

Lineage  Book  -  D.A.R.  -  Vol.  LXXX1II,  1910  -  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Covington  Thompson  -  D.A.R. 

#82205 . 

Index  of  the  Rolls  of  Honor  in  Lineage  Books  of 

D.A.R.  -  Sgt .  William  Covington,  pp .  122, 
126,  112,  27,  151,  280. 

‘  Robt.  Covington,  pp .  126,  112,  122,  138, 
27,  280. 

| i  *  ^ 

History  of  Kentucky  -  Collins. 

‘‘Ancient  Land  Marks  of  Plymouth0-  Wrn.  T.  Davis. 
History  of  the  Upper  Maumee  River  Valley  -  Allen 
County  and  City  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana"  - 
Brant  &  Fuller,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Appleton’  s‘‘Cyclopaed la  of  American  Biography.*' 
Memoirs  of  Northwest  Louisiana  -  So.  Pub.  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1890. 

'’Kinfolks"-  William  Curry  Harllee  . 

Encyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 

"Land  of  Long  Ago"  -  Eliza  Calvert  Hall  (Mrs.  W.A . 
Obencha in) . 

'’'Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"-  Eliza  Calvert  Hall  (Mrs. 

W.A.  Oberichain)  . 

"The  Crisis**  -  Winston  Churchill. 

"Richard  Carvel**-  Winston  Churchill. 

'Notable  Men  of  Kentucky"-  Fetter,  1900. 

Barber 1  s'* British  Families'.* 

Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  of  Notable  Americans. 
Herringshaw '  s‘*Library  of  American  Biography?' 
History  of  Imperial  County,  California  -  Farr. 
History  of  Callaway  County,  Missouri. 

History  of  Arkansas. 

Northwest  Louisiana  -  Newbern. 

Memorial  Record  of  Alabama. 

History  of  North  Carolina  -  V.  5. 

Eminent  Men  of  the  Carolines. 

Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in  Alabama. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Virginia  Biography  -  V .  I  -  By 
L .  G .  Tyler,  LI .D . 

Savage  * sMGenealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England 
Families." 

"History  of  Talbot  County,  M&*  from  1661 
to  1861"  -  Tilighman  -  Published  1915 

"Old  Kent  County,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Md", 
HANSON,  Published  1876 

"Histoiy  of  Halifax  County,  Vae"  -  CARRINGTON 
"The  Old  Free  State:  A  contribution  to  the 

History  of  Luneburg  Co.  and  Southside,  Va*  - 
BELL 

"Early  History  of  the  Holly day  Family"  - 
HENKf  HOLLIDAY 

"The  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  No®  Carolina, 
1662-1785"  -  SAUNDERS  AND  CLARK 

The  following  libraries  were  used: 


The  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

The  Filson  Club,  108  W.  Breckenr idge  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Enoch  Pratt,  Mulberry  &  Cathedral  Streets,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

Omaha  Public  Library,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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